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Address  of  Welcome  by  Rai  Bahadur  Ram 
Kisbore,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Delhi,  Chairman  of  the  Reception  Committee. 
Indian  Philosophical  Congress. 

12th  Session.  Delhi. 

Sir  Girja  Shankar,  Delegates  to  the  Indian  Pmtoso- 
phical  Congress,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

It  is  my  pleasant  duty  and  proud  privilege  to  extend  to 
you  all  a cordial  welcome  to  this  session  of  the  Indian  Philoso- 
phical Congress.  To  those  who  have  travelled  long  distances 
and  put  up  with  the  inconveniences  of  a journey,  which  at  this 
time  of  the  year  is  hardly  comfortable,  the  bracing  air  and  the 
glorious  sunshine  of  Delhi,and  the  beauties  with  which  nature  and 
art  have  endowed  her,  will  offer,  I hope,  a refreshing  and  cheer- 
ful relief.  Some  of  you  who  como  from  warmer  parts  of  the 
country,  and  are  not  accustomed  to  the  rigour  of  a Northern 
winter,  may,  I fear,  find  the  weather  a little  trying.  But  the 
genial  social  atmosphere  of  the  Congress  and  the  fervent 
fellowship  which  it  is  sure  to  inspire  will,  I believe,  mitigate  to 
some  extent^  their  discomfort. 

For  those  who  have  not  been  to  this  historic  city  before,  a 
visit  to  her  noble  monuments  will  be,  I am  sure,  an  enjoyable 
diversion.  Few  indeed  have  the  time  and  the  leisure  to 
explore  the  archaeological  treasures  of  Delhi,  covering  a vast 
area  of  over  seventy  square  miles  which  provided  the  site  for 
Seven  ancient  cities.  But  it  is  a fascinating  study,  if  one  can 
afford  it.  The  dream-like  palaces,  and  the  mosque  of  Shah  Jehan, 
the  lofty  walla  of  the  massive  citadels  of  the  Tughlaks,  the 
dignified  niosoleums  of  Humaynn  and  other  great  Muslim 
rulers,  the  wonderful  Ktitb-Miimr  and  its  most  interesting 
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surroundings  which  include  the  ruins  of  the  citadel  of  the  last 
Hindu  King  of  Delhi,  are  but  a few  of  the  relics  of  the  ancient 
glory  of  this  famous  city.  They  are  the  memorials  of  a tragic 
history  of  strife  and  ephemeral  success  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
empires  and  dynasties.  But  to  you  who,  as  philosophers,  are 
lovers  of  peace  and  wisdom,  I should  specially  commend  one  or 
two  monuments  which  are  not  likely  to  impress  an  ordinary 
visitor  by  their  mass  or  magnitude.  The  Dargah  of  Nizimu- 
ddin  Aulia  enshrines  the  memory  of  great  religious  teachers, 
poets  and  philosophers.  Nizamuddin  was  the  greatest  in  a 
succession  of  saints,  who  bad  for  some  generations  trained 
disciples  as  their  successors  in  religious  thought  and  activities. 
The  devout  tradition  of  the  place  has  been  handed  down  to  the 
present  age,  and  every  year,  during  the  Urn  celebrations, 
mystics  and  religious  devotees  gather  in  the  Dsirgah  and  have 
a conference  in  honour  of  the  famous  saint.  In  addition  to  the 
highly  ornate  tomb  of  the  saint,  there  is  in  the  Dargah  a tomb 
of  the  Poet-philosopher  Amir  Khusrnu,  a contemporary  of 
Nizam-ud-din.  Nearby,  the  simple  grave  of  .Jehanara  Begam, 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan,  renowned  for  her  culture 
and  fine  sentiments,  is  famous  for  its  Persian  inscription  : — 

“Let  nothing  bnt  grass  cover  my  grave  ; for  that  is  the 
covering  meet  for  the  lowlj'.” 

The  other  monument  which,  I am  sure,  will  interest  you, 
is  known  as  Ilauz-Klias,  midway  between  New  Delhi  and  the 
Kutb-Minar.  It  was  a seat  of  Islamic  learning  and  culture, 
where  a great  theological  college  was  maintained  by  the  Pathan 
rulers.  It  has  an  atmosphere  of  tranquility  and  quiet  charm 
which  brings  peace  to  the  troubled  soul. 

The  peculiar  history  of  Delhi,  characterised  by  incessant 
struggle  for  supremacy  has  not,  unfortunately,  been  congenial 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  philosophic  thought.  It  is 
true  that  many  of  the  rulers  of  medioeval  Delhi  have  been  men 
of  culture  and  learning,  and  some  of  them  found  it  possible  to 


turn  their  minds  from  political  activity  and  intermittent  warfare 
to  the  promotion  of  culture  and  fine  arts.  Yet  the  dominant 
feature  of  the  history  of  the  city  has  been  political  and  military 
rather  than  cultural  and  spiritual.  With  a few  laudable  excep- 
tions, the  civic  activity  of  Delhi  has  not  made  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  mind,  nor  for  the  nourishment  of  the  soul.  More 
than  that,  the  conditions  of  life  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  place 
have  been  antagonistic  to  the  growth  of  higher  thought  directed 
to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  existence  and  spiritual  values. 
During  the  last  seven  or  eight  decades,  however,  there  has  been 
a new  life,  and  peace  and  prosperity  have  brought  with  it  an 
intellectual  activity,  the  results  of  which,  although  not  very 
great,  are  yet  visible.  The  transfer  of  the  Capital  from 
Calcutta  to  Delhi  twenty-five  years  ago  has  given  a new 
impetus  to  learning  and  thought  in  this  city.  The  young 
University  of  Delhi  owes  its  existence  largely  to  this  new  order 
of  things.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  think  that  during  the 
last  few  years  we  have  been  able,  with  our  limited  resources, 
to  invite  several  academic  conferences  to  this  city.  We  had 
here  in  1933  the  Indian  Economic  Conference,  and  only  last 
year  the  Indian  Mathematical  Conference  was  held  in  this  very 
hall,  at  the  invitation  of  the  University.  I am  grateful  to  the 
Indian  Philosophical  Congress  for  accepting  our  invitation  and 
holding  their  12th  Session  in  tho  Univeisity  buildings. 

The  value  of  these  academic  conferences,  particularly  of  the 
Philosophical  Congress,  is  beyond  estimate.  Apart  from  the 
opportunities  they  afford  to  educated  men  of  the  same  interests 
to  exchange  their  view's  and  come  to  a better  understanding  of 
each  other's  points  of  view,  they  create  and  stimulate  intellec- 
tual interests  in  those  to  whom  the  privilege  of  attending 
their  meetings  is  extended.  Speaking  for  myself  I have  found 
them  to  be  of  inestimable  value.  I have  not  only  formed  new 
friendships  and  received  new  thoughts,  but  have  experienced  a 
broadening  of  outlook,  due  to  the  contact  with  men  of  other 
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interests  than  mine.  This  is,  indeed,  very  refreshing  to  the 
mind  of  tho  professional  man,  which,  due  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case,  is  liable  to  get  into  a rut,  from  which 
it  is  difficult  to  escape.  I particularly  welcome  the  Philoso- 
phical Congress  for  at  least  one  evident  reason,  for  the  philoso- 
pher leads  our  thought  to  one  aspect  of  life  which  seldom 
receives  the  at  tention  of  the  average  man.  Values  other  than 
commercial,  realities  other  than  the  visible  and  the  tangible, 
are  brought  before  us  for  consideration. 

"The  world  is  too  much  with  us  ; lato  and  soon, 

Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers." 

The  wastage,  of  which  the  poet  has  complained,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  tragedies  of  life.  I respect  the  Philosopher  for 
bringing  home  to  us  this  sad  truth. 

The  danger  of  a commercial  and  utilitarian  view  of  life  is 
that  it  gives  us  an  inverted  scale  of  values.  What  is  the 
highest  and  the  noblest  in  life  is  either  ignored  or  relegated  to 
the  background,  and  things  of  little  value  are  brought  into  pro- 
minence. A worthy  life  is  a life  of  culture  and  enlightenment 
rather  than  a successful  life  judged  by  a utilitarian  standard. 
True  culture  is  non-utilitarian  ; it  owes  its  origin  to  that 
freedom  of  the  mind  which  rises  above  the  daily  trifles  of  a 
mechanised  life.  Culture,  considered  externally  as  consisting 
of  the  means  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  higher  sentiments, 
comprises  religion,  music  and  art ; considered  internally , as 
consisting  in  a right  outlook  on  life  and  the  world,  comprises 
philosophy  and  science.  The  internal  aspect  of  culture  is 
characterised  by  its  universality,  which,  instead  of  dividing  men 
into  hostile  camps,  serves  as  a common  bond  for  the  whole 
human  race.  What  we  have  to  guard  against,  is  a partial  and 
wrong  outlook  on  life  and  the  world,  which  distorts  our  vision 
and  makes  us  slaves  of  our  own  prejudices.  We  naturally  turn 
to  philosophy  and  science  for  a correct  vision,  .and  thereby  a 
liberation  from  the  bondage  of  custom  and  tradition. 


Talking  about  Philosophy  I am  tempted  to  touch  a point 
which  has  been  in  my  mind  for  some  time.  I hope  you  will 
bear  with  me  if  I make  one  or  t wo  remarks  relating  to  a subject 
which  belongs  more  properly  to  yourselves  as  experts.  I ain  only 
a layman  and  naturally  hesitate  to  trespass  on  a held  which  is  not 
my  own.  But  the  claims  of  Indian  Philosophy  for  study  and 
research,  have  not  been  admitted  in  practice  by  Indian  Univer- 
sities to  the  extent  it  deserves.  In  my  own  University,  for 
instance,  the  curriculum  for  Philosophy  includes  Indian  Philoso- 
phy only  os  an  optional  paper  at  the  post-graduate  stage. 
Although  our  department  of  Philosophy  has  included  this 
subject  in  the  curriculum,  there  is  hardly  any  student  who 
studies  it.  There  may  he  Universities  in  India  which  have 
shown  a greater  resect  for  Indian  Philosophy,  but  Philosophy 
is  usually  identified,  I believe,  with  Western  Philosophy  by 
most  Indian  Universities.  This  undeserved  neglect  of  the 
Indian  systems  of  Philosophy  is  very  regrettable.  A curious 
incident,  which  happened  here  a few  weeks  ago,  shows  how 
unsatisfactory  the  present  situation  is.  In  the  beginning  of 
our  University  session,  a highly  educated  and  cultured  French 
lady,  now  resident  in  Delhi,  called  upon  the  Head  of  our 
Philosophy  Department  and  enquired  if  she  could  be  permitted 
to  attend  occasionally  the  University  lectures  on  Philosophy. 
During  the  interview,  however,  it  transpired  that  the  Philosophy 
taught  in  the  University  was  Western  Philosophy.  The  lady 
with  an  expression  of  intense  surprise  oil  her  face  exclaimed  : 
“Oh,  that’s  the  Philosophy  you  teach  ! We  can  study  it  at 
home.  I have  studied  it  in  my  University.  What  I want 
is  Indian  Philosophy.  I have  dreamt  of  India  when  at  home, 
and  have  longed  to  be  in  India,  not  merely  to  see  the  country, 
but.  to  learn  and  study  Indian  thought,  and  Indian  Philosophy,’1 
The  Head  of  the  Department  had  very  little  to  say  to  comfort 
her,  and  she  left  him  in  great  disappointment. 

Indian  Universities,  as  von  all  are  aware,  are  but  imperfect 
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replicas  of  British  Universities.  But  I do  not  regret  the  fict 
Western  literature  anil  Western  sciences  are  very  profitable 
studies,  and  the  Western  methods  of  scientific  investigation 
are  now  rightly  accepted  to  be  the  standard  for  us  to  follow. 
Indeed  in  Science  there  is  hardly  any  distinction  between 
Eastern  and  Western — it  is  one  and  the  same  for  all  of  us  Hut 
the  history  of  Philosophy  has  been  a littlo  different  The 
Indian  mind  set  before  itself  its  own  philosophical  problems 
nnd  it  tried  to  solve  them  in  its  own  way  and  in  its  own  light. 
Although  there  is  a fundamental  unity  of  thought  in  Philosophy, 
for  Philosophy  in  a sense  is  universal,  vet  the  methods  as  well 
as  the  problems  have  not  always  been  identical.  I believe  in 
the  special  genius  of  a people,  and  the  special  mentality  which 
it  produces.  No  jieople  has,  I think,  found  the  whole  truth. 
Where  ultimate  reality  is  concerned,  people,  as  well  a3  indivi- 
duals, have  devoted  themselves  to  different  aspects  of  truth. 
I do  not  claim  for  Indian  Philosophy  a complete  revelation  of 
truth,  but,  I hope,  I shall  not  be  thought  extravagant-  if  I 
claim  for  it  a greater  consideration  than  Western  Philosophy 
by  Indian  Universities.  It  is  far  from  my  intention  and  ability 
to  make  a comparison  between  Eastern  and  Western  Philoso- 
phy, or  to  judge  their  resj^etive  merits.  What  I really  desire 
to  say  is  that  we  have,  in  India,  systems  of  Philosophy  which 
are  worth  studying  by  all,  particularly  by  Indian  men  and 
women  whose  historical  tradition  and  cultural  atmosphere 
make  them  better  understood  and  their  study  more  profitable 
than  other  systems  of  Philosophy.  It  lias  been  said  that  an 
Indian  is  born  a Philosopher.  He  loves  speculative  thought.  I 
do  not  know  to  what  extent  this  statement  is  true.  But  the 
Indian  vernaculars  are  so  replete  with  a philosophical  vocabulary 
that  the  Indian  child  picks  up  words,  early  in  his  life,  which 
have  a philosophical  significance  and  association.  Take  for 
instance  the  words  ‘Maya/  ‘Karma/  'Atom/  ‘Prakriti’, 
'Purti^ha' and  a host  of  others.  Indian  lifr,  the  Indian  social 
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system,  Tndian  religious  traditions  and  customs  provide  an 
appropriate  setting  for  Indian  Philosophical  thought.  And  the 
study  of  Indian  systems  of  Philosophy  is,  therefore,  more 
congenial  to  the  Indian  mindi 

I hope  I shall  not  be  misunderstood  when  1 plead  for  a moro 
generous  provision  for  the  study  of  Tndian  Philos  >phy  in  Indian 
Universities.  I should  indeed  like  to  see  Indian  Philosophy 
take  its  deserved  and  legitimate  place  in  the  University  courses 
of  study,  not  to  supplant  but  to  supplement  Western  Philoso- 
phy. I shall  not,  however,  be  content  to  see  it  studied  as 
Aristotle  was  studied  in  Europe  before  the  Renaissance.  I 
feel  inclined  to  think  that  Tndian  Philosophical  thought  has 
not  advanced  appreciably  after  the  well  known  systems  had 
been  formulated.  Commentaries  on  commentaries  have  been 
written  by  distinguished  scholars,  but  there  has  been  little 
progress  in  original  thought.  The  old  masters  have  been  taken 
ns  authoritative  and  even  when  a commentator  has  departed 
from  the  meaning  of  the  text,  he  has  taken  good  care  not  to 
make  the  departure  evident.  Even  discerning  and  critical 
students  have  lacked  the  courage  to  say  anything  new,  nut 
supported  by  any  authoritative  text.  On  the  other  hand,  tho 
interpretation  of  the  text  has,  if  necessary,  been  adapted  to 
the  thought  of  the  commentator.  This  attitude  of  the  mind 
is  not  conducive  to  originality  of  thought.  I hope  therefore 
that  Tndian  Philosophy  will  he  taught  and  studied  in  a spirit 
of  enquiry,  and  that  it  will  stimulate  thought  in  our  students 
and  inspire  them  with  the  love  of  truth  so  as  to  make  construc- 
tive work  possible.  Tt  is  a highly  encouraging  sign  of  tho 
advancement  of  Indian  scholarship  that  several  valuable  books 
on  Indian  Philosophy  have  been  written  in  recent  years  by 
eminent  Indian  scholars  ; and  among  them  our  President-elect, 
Professor  S.  N.  Das  Gupta,  who  has  honouiod  11s  by  his 
presence  here  this  afternoon,  is  one  of  the  best  known.  His 
History  of  Indian  Philosophy,  of  which  several  fat  volumes  havo 
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already  been  published,  will  remain  a monumental  w'rk. 
These  are  significant  achievements  and  have  their  own  value. 
Hut  wc  want  also  original  and  constructive  philosophical 
thought  in  India  which  will  make  now  contributions  to  the 
philosophical  thought  of  the  world.  Lot  us  hope  that  the  time 
will  soon  come  when  my  dream  will  be  realised. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I do  not  desire  to  detain  you  any 
longer.  Let  me  oiler  you  again  my  greetings  of  welcome  and 
express  my  wish  tliut  your  brief  sojourn  in  Delhi  will  be  happy 
and  that  this  session  of  your  Congress  will  bo  a complete 
success. 

Let  me  also  express  inv  deep  gratitude  to  Sir  Girja  Shankar 
Bajpai  who  has  kindly  consented  to  open  the  Congress.  In 
spite  of  the  numerous  other  demands  on  his  time,  he  has 
willingly  accepted  our  invitation.  Wo  arc  indeed  honoured  by 
his  presence  here  this  afternoon,  for  Sir  Girja  Shankar  is  not 
only  a high  official  of  the  Government,  but  a man  of  great 
culture  and  wide  erudition.  I am  sun*  he  takes  a keen  interest 
in  the  subject  of  Philosophy  which  has  drawn  so  many  eminent 
scholars  from  different  ]»rts  of  the  country  here  to-dav. 

May  I now  request  you,  Sir,  to  open  formally  the  Congress  - 


A SUMMARY  OF  THE  ADDRESS  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ALL  INDIA  PHILOSOPHICAL 
CONGRESS  IN  DELHI. 

Principal  S.  N.  Das  Gupta,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  (Cal). 

Pii,  D.  (Cantab),  I,  E.  S. 

There  is  a difference  between  the  mentality  of  the  Indian 
people  and  that  of  tho  Western  people.  When  Alexander 
invaded  India,  the  naked  ascetics,  numerous  then  as  now, 
excited  his  curiosity  and  he  questioned  them  through  interpre- 
ters. They  told  him  roundly  that  he  was  a nuisance  to  the 
world  with  his  silly  conquests  ; he  had  couic  ail  that  way  from 
his  homo  only  to  plague  himself  and  every  one  else,  and  all  of 
the  earth  that  lie  would  ever  really  jjossess  would  be  what  suffi- 
ced for  a grave  to  cover  his  bones/'Alcxunder’  ,says  the  historian 
Arriar,  ' praised  what  they  had  said  but  continued  to  act  in 
opposition  to  their  advice.”  Alexander  admired  so  much  their 
singular  patience  and  fortitude  that  hfi  conceived  a great  desire 
that  one  of  them  should  live  with  him.  A lost  of  the  ascetics 
whom  he  approached  dismissed  his  invitation  scornfully. 
Nevertheless  one,  called  Kalyann,  yielded  and  went  with  him 
as  far  as  Persia,  but  later  on  he  repented  it  so  much  that  he 
determined  to  enter  lire.  Alexander  made  pompous  arrange- 
ments to  show  him  honour  but  Kalyana  i>aid  no  attention  to 
these  pomps  intended  in  his  honour.  He  was  happy  again  at 
last  and  softly  sang  songs  and  hymns  to  the  gods  in  his  own 
language  as  he  climbed  the  pyre  and  lay  down  on  it.  As  the 
flames  rushed  over  him,  the  Macedonians  marvelled  that  he 
lay  quite  still  and  moved  not  at  all.  Ale  xander  himself  had 
withdrawn  utiablc  to  endure  a sight  so  painful.  It  is  difficult 
for  a European  to  understand  the  mentality  of  the  Indian  and 
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it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Europeans  find  it  so  difficult  to 
appreciate  the  spirit  of  India’s  civilisation,  hor  art,  her  poetry 
and  her  philosophy.  Though  Schopenhauer  in  tho  middle  of 
Ihe  nineteenth  century  appreciated  the  wisdom  of  the  Upani- 
shads,  yet  over  since  Max  inn  Her  wrote  his  superficial  six 
systems  of  Indian  Philosophy,  there  had  heon  a strong  current 
of  European  thought  which  sought  to  dismiss  Indian  philosophy 
as  nothing  more  than  some  sort  of  scholastic  theology  or 
bombastic  nonsense  ; but  during  the  last  fifteen  years  Euro- 
pean opinion  about  Indian  Philosophy  has  been  slowly  chan- 
ging. Those  who  know  Tnrlian  Philosophy  well  and  are 
acquainted  with  the  vast  commentary  literature  know  that 
almost  all  tho  concepts  in  their  metaphysical  and  epistemologi- 
cal applications  as  current  in  modern  or  ancient  European 
thought  were  also  current  in  Tndia  with  kindred  significance 
and  that  there  are  many  systems  of  European  thought  which 
find  their  parallels  in  the  Indian  intellectual  sphere.  T5ub 
inspite  of  this  groat  advancement  in  thought,  Indian  Philosophy 
started  with  some  general  assumptions  and  postulates  which 
have  on  the  one  hand  given  it  its  uniqueness  and  distinctive 
features  and  have  on  the  other  hand  somewhat  retarded  its 
spontaneous  and  free  growth.  These  |>ostulates  are  as 
follows : — 

(1)  The  self-validity  of  the  Vedas,  (2)  the  doctrine  of 
Karma  (3)  the  doctrine  of  rc-birth,  (4)  the  doctrine  of 
emancipation.  Buddhism  and  Jainism  did  not  believe  in  the 
authority  of  the  Vedas  but  they  accepted  the  other  three  creeds. 
The  acceptance  of  a permanent  beatific  state  with  the  associated 
belief  in  the  law  of  Karina  and  re-birth  moulded  in  a peculiar 
way  not  -only  the  metaphysical  and  ethical  position  of  tho 
Indian  thought  hut  it  found  its  expression  also  in  various  types 
of  Indian  art.  After  the  eleventh  or  the  twelfth  century  when 
tho  creative  side  of  Indian  Philosophy  became  more  and  more 
sleepy,  there  was  an  awakening  of  the  logical  side  which  with 


its  tendency  and  over- emphasis  for  logical  definition,  precision 
of  expression  and  dialectical  discussion  grew  in  such  an  alarming 
way  that  it  almost  engulfed  the  spirit  of  Philosophical  sponta- 
neity and  fresh  imagination  by  the  17th  or  the  18th  century. 
I fear  that  both  England  and  the  continent  arc  at  the  present 
moment  passing  through  a similar  crisis. 

With  the  introduction  of  studies  in  European  Philosophy 
and  Science  we  have  before  us  a world  of  new  facts  and  rela- 
tions. Our  present  awakening  with  a new  spirit  of  national 
consciousness  is  enlivening  us  with  a new  courage  and  self- 
confidence.  Our  poctR  have  sung  a new  tune  and  contributed 
a new  melody  to  the  symphony  of  the  world  orchestra  and 
our  painters  are  creating  new  forms  of  beauty.  This  is  just 
the  time  when  our  philosophers  should  show  that  they  are 
callable  of  giving  new  res]>onsps  and  reactions  in  consonance 
with  the  spirit,  of  the  age.  During  the  last  fifteen  years  we 
have  had  some  hislorinns  nnd  interpreters  of  Indian  thought 
but  it  is  unfortunate  that  there  has  hardly  been  any  attempt, 
at  the  creation  of  new  thought  on  the  basis  of  the  old  in 
harmony  with  the  new  facts  or  relations  that  the  present 
world  has  brought  before  our  purview.  The  teaching  of  Phi- 
losophy in  tho  colleges  is  in  a moribund  condition.  Our 
Lecturers  and  Professors  supply  our  students  with  summaries 
of  the  phi  losophy  of  some  European  thinkers  which  they  are 
exacted  to  memorise  and  reproduce  in  the  pages  of  their 
script  ppm  in  the  examination  halls.  We  in  India  are  not 
in  touch  with  the  living  philosophies  of  Europe  and  our  houses 
are  not  on  fire  with  the  (lames  of  their  enlightenment.  The 
fires  that  our  forefathers  had  kindled  at  their  sacrificial  altars 
have  long  gone  out.  The  light  that  we  are  getting  from  the 
West  or  from  the  hoary  days  of  our  pnst  through  the  books  that 
are  still  preserved  for  11s  is  coining  to  us  through  many  reflec- 
ted mirrors  and  has  thereby  lost  all  its  warmth  and  much 
of  its  illumination  also.  Our  philosophic  light  has  thuB  grown 


dusky,  and  chilly.  It  is  time  for  us  that  we  should  kindle  our 
lights  anew  from  the  faggots  collected  from  the  East  and  West. 
This  light  should  be  an  expression  of  our  new  personalities 
as  members  of  a new  world  of  civilisation  and  culture  which 
has  inherited  from  the  past  the  great  traditions  of  culture 
which  at  one  time  enlivoned  the  whole  of  Asia  and  probably 
to  some  extent  a part  of  eastern  Europe  also.  Our  political 
and  economic  nspi rations  howsoever  keenly  they  may  be  felt 
are  not  alone  sufficient  to  discover  the  path  of  progress.  The 
manufactory  of  light  is  run  by  the  philosophers  and  not  by 
the  administrators  of  state.  Whether  in  the  capacity  of  a 
metaphysician,  logician,  a social  or  economic  thinker,  it  is 
the  philosopher,  whose  fresh  and  spontaneous  imagination 
milks  new  thoughts  from  the  mother  Nature  and  it  *is  through 
the  nourishment  of  this  new  thought  that  the  world  can  frel 
itself  strong.  We  can  be  loyal  to  our  past  heritage  only  as  far 
as  it  is  practicable  under  the  new  conditions  of  life  and  only  so 
far  as  it  is  consonant  with  the  now  truths  that  are  known  to  us. 
Our  loyalty  to  the  nast  should  not  be  merely  lifeless  conserva- 
tive bigotry.  We  Bhould  accept  the  experiences  of  the  past 
teachers  of  our  country  as  well  ns  those  of  the  teachers  of  other 
countries  of  the  past  and  the  present.  And  with  our  fresh  and 
spontaneous  imagination  not  loo  much  over- loaded  with  barren 
logic  ism,  we  should  tackle  the  new  problems  that  are  facing  us 
and  give  new  life  to  philosophy  not  as  the  philosophy  of  India 
or  as  the  philosophy  of  Europe  but  os  the  philosophy  of 
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That  Rciencn  delivers  truth  while  religion  is  a pleasing 
self-deception  may  be  one  of  the  Freudian  idiosyncrasies  with 
which  western  thought  on  the  whole  may  not  agree,  but  in 
respect  of  its  objective  emphasis  it  does  represent,  and  is  so 
fur  typical  of,  that  objectivistic,  extcrnalistic  view  of  the  spiri. 
tual  life  which  marks  out  the  western  outlook  as  radically 
distinct  from  that  of  the  oast.  Freud’s  speciality  may  be  his 
insistence  on  an  objective  science  us  distinguished  from  a 
religion  that  is  subjective  and  wish.motivated,  but  the  belief 
in  nn  objective  salvation  of  the  spirit  is  common  both  to  the 
Freudian  who  believes  in  a scientific  liberation  and  his  theo- 
logical antagonist  who  looks  forward  to  a religious  deliverance 
from  isolation  and  subjectivity.  Common  ground  between 
the  Freudian  and  his  devout  opponents  is  the  belief  that  the 
spirit  realises  itself  in  trans-subjectivity  and  self-transcendence, 
that  it  is  iu  the  object  and  the  right  Beeking  of  it  through 
knowing,  feeling  and  willing  that  the  spirit's  tiue  fruition  lies. 
What  in  the  Freudian  view  is  to  come  through  an  objective 
science  and  its  empirical  methods,  is,  according  to  religious 
belief,  a matter  of  trans-cmpiricnl  realisation  in  a supra-acienti- 
Rc  ubjectivily.  V 

The  general  trend  of  western  thought  is  thus  towards  an 
empirical  or  a met  empirical  objectivity  as  the  spirit’s  highest 
end  and  destiny.  This  objective  view  dominates  alike  the 

1,  Writer's  address  ns  president  of  the  '‘Ethics,  S.-cial 
Philosophy  and  Religion”  Section  of  the  Indian  Philosophical 
Congress  held  in  December,  11)36. 
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western  conception  of  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  cons- 
ciousness. It  underlies  its  theories  of  the  intellectual- life 
quite  as  much  as  its  theories  of  morality.  The  goal  of 
the  theoretical  consciousness,  according  to  western  ideas,  is 
the  rationalisation  of  the  given  reality,  the  spirit's  self-finding 
in  that  which  is  the  other,  and  so  far  independent  of,  the  spirit. 
The  task  both  of  science  and  philosophy  is  tho  spirit's  self-affi- 
liation to  the  given  objectivity,  a spiritual  self-merging  in  the 
object.  We  are  told  that  it  is  the  spiritualisation  of  matter 
rather  than  the  materealisation  of  spirit,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  looked  at  from  the  side  of  the  spirit  the  process  does  not 
appear  to  bo  anything  else  than  one  of  despiritmlisation  and 
self-alienation.  Thus  t.he  logical  consciousness  as  distinguished 
from  the  alogical  is  thinking  objectively,  the  subject’s 
self-merging  in  the  object  entailing  tho  renouncing  of  all 
subjective  preconception,  prejudices  and  associations.  The 
progress  of  the  theoretical  consciousness  is  a movement 
towurds  an  increasing  objectivity,  a progressive  objectification 
of  the  self  in  u process  of  self-finding  in  that  which  is  not  itself. 
Theoretical  progress  is  thus  a march  towards  an  increasing 
objectivity  with  a correspondingly  receding  subjectivity,  tho 
subject's  progressive  self-discovery  in  a reality  which  is  indepen- 
dent of  itself,  self-realisation  through  self-negation,  living 
through  perpetual  self-dying.  Tlmt  the  intellectual  effort  is 
never  crowned  with  complete  success  and  that  our  highest 
scientific  nnd  philosophic  achievements  fall  short  of  that 
complete  intelligibility  that  logic  proposes  to  itself  as  its  goal, 
is  neither  a proof  of  ti  e futility  of  tl.u  objective  effort  nor 
conclusive  of  its  inherent  i.nlagonism  to  spirit.  Our  pailial 
achievements  arc  only  temporal  reproductions  of  a timeless 
rationality  which  is  the  completely  objectified  reality7  of  tho 
absolute  spirit.  Thus  religion  is  laid  under  contribution  to 
make  good  tho  deficiencies  of  an  ever-incompletc  seinco  that 
never  realises  the  absolute  rationality  it  aims  at.  r]  he  western 
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view  of  the  practical  consciousness  is  only  a further  extension 
of  its  theoretical  outlook  in  this  respect.  Here  also  wo  have 
the  self-same  objective  conception  of  the  spirit  as  unceasing 
movement  from  a loss  satisfactory  to  a more  satisfactory 
objectivity,  as  the  progressive  self-objectification  of  the 
spirit  in  an  increasingly  coherent  whole  of  will-posited 
objectivity.  The  practical  consciousness  is  thus  n supple- 
ment to  the  theoretical  objectivity,  being  the  reconstruc- 
tion and  transfiguration  of  the  given  reality  into  a more 
satisfactory  realisation  of  the  Bpirit’s  unfulfilled  aspirations. 
The  difference  between  the  theoretical  and  the  practical 
consciousness  docs  not  lie  in  respect  of  the  objectivity  of  tho 
outlook  but  arises  from  a different  emphasis  as  to  the  source  of 
the  original  objective  impulse.  Thus  while  the  theoretical 
consciousness  adapts  itself  to  un  objectivity  which  it  finds  and 
does  not  itself  bring  into  being,  the  practical  consciousness 
aims  at  an  objectivity  that  is  not  found  hut  only  ideally 
suggested  by  the  given  reality.  The  stress  however  in  both 
attitudes  is  on  an  objective  fruition  of  the  spirit  either  as  the 
spiiit's  self-finding  in  a given  objectivity  or  as  its  self-objecti- 
fication an  a suggested  objectivity  transcending  the  given 
actuality.  The  progress  of  the  moral  life  is  thus  a process  of 
i.nccasiiig  self-ob jectifica lion,  an  endless  progression  from  a 
less  satisfactory  to  a inure  satisfactory  objectivity  as  the 
spiritual  ideal  to  be  accomplished.  That  the  process  drags  on 
without  end  driving  spirit  from  one  object  to  another  in  an 
eternal  spiiitual  unrest,  argues,  we  are  told,  no  defect  in-  the 
moral  ideal.  What,  is  tunelessly  utilised  in  the  eternal  life  of 
the  absolute  spirit  is  being  lOproduccd  as  an  endless  progression 
iu  the  temporal  lives  of  finite  even  tuies.  Thus  religion  once 
more  is  requisitioned  to  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  an  uncea- 
sing object- seeking  that  never  realises  its  desired  end.  What 
is  a mere  ideal  and  therefore  a something  to  be  is,  we  are 
reminded,  the  eternally  accomplished  reality  which  the  moral 
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life  only  recapitulates  and  does  not  bring  into  being.  The  goal 
both  of  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  consciousness  is  thus 
the  spirit's  self  realisation  in  a completed  and  finished  objecti- 
vity, its  self-affiliation  to  the  absolute  spirit  as  a completely 
objectified  divine  personality. 

The  above,  we  contend,  is  a fair  presentation  of  the  general 
trend  of  western  thought.  Tho  underlying  idea  throughout 
(with  perhaps  the  solitary  exception  of  Kant)  is  that  of  an 
objective  fulfilment  and  realisation  of  the  spirit.  It  colours 
western  logic,  western  ethics,  western  art  and  western  religion. 
In  respect  of  the  objective  emphasis  there  is  hardly  any  differ- 
ence between  western  realism  and  western  idealism.  All 
schools  agree  as  to  an  objective  consummation  of  the  spiritual 
life, their  differences  arising  only  in  respect  of  the  kind  of  object 
that  is  to  constitute  the  spirit's  fruition  and  fulfilment.  The 
governing  principle  of  western  thought  is  thus  that  of  the 
incarnate  spirit  or  the  spirit  concretised  and  objectified  as  a 
tran s -subjective  reality. 

It.  is  this  objective  idea  of  the  spirit,  e.  <j.,  that  inspires 
Hegel's  idealism.  Ilpgnl’s  advance  on  Spinoza,  we  are  told, 
consists  in  his  conception  of  Use  absolute  as  concrete  self-cons- 
cious spirit,  i.  e.t  as  spirit  realising  i l self  in  the  conscious?  ess 
of  its  objective  modifications.  It  is  this  self-realisation  through 
conscious  self-objectification  that  constitutes,  according  to 
ITegel,  the  life  of  the  Absolute  as  concrete  spiritual  reality. 
Spirit  unconscious  of  itself,  spirit,  without  conscious  objectivity 
is  empty,  abstract  spirituality  without  life,  the  dead  carcase 
mistaken  for  the  concrete,  living  spirit.  Reality  is  spiritual  as 
an  eternal  self- filling  and  self-concretion — it  is  spirit  conscious 
of  itself  as  objective  and  objectified  experience.  The  movement 
of  experience  is  the  objective  unfolding  of  the  eternal  spiritual 
reality ,the  spirit’s  self-mediation  in  conscious  self-objectification. 
The  lifo  of  the  absolute  is  thus  a perpetual  give  and  take,  a 
giving  forth  of  itself  as  objective  content  and  a conscious  self- 
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attaining  and  self-fulfilment  in  the  consciousness  of  its  objec- 
tivity. The  eternal  reality  mediates  itself  through  itself  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  finite — its  outgoing  as  objectified  reality 
is  also  an  incoming  or  returning  into  itself  as  concrete  self, 
conscious  spirit.  Art,  religion  ami  philosophy  represent  the 
successive  stagos  of  this  self-mediation  through  self-objectifica- 
tion.  Art  is  the  obsolute  mediating  itself  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  finite  as  objective  sensuous  image  : it  is  the  self-concre- 
tion of  the  absolute  as  the  form  of  the  artistic  object,  the 
absolute  objectifying  itself  to  sense  as  symmetry  or  harmony  of 
sensible  form.  But  art  necessarily  falls  short  of  the  spiritual 
content  it  represents : the  absolute  content  as  spiritual 
necessarily  transcends  the  sensuous  limitations  of  artistic 
representation.  The  religious  consciousness  represents  an 
advance  on  the  artistic  in  this  respect : it  it  the  experience  of 
the  absolute  content  as  a personal  self-communication  of  the 
absolute  to  the  finite  spirit,  a dual  reciprocal  objectivity  of  the 
absolute  to  the  finite  and  of  the  finite  to  the  absolute,  the 
sclf-com  mu  mention  of  God  to  tnan  and  man’s  spiritual  unity 
with  God  through  prayer,  devotion  and  love.  Here  the  form 
being  better  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  content,  the  religious 
plane  represents  a higher  level  of  absolute  consciousness  thnn 
does  artistic  representation  in  symmetry  and  beauty  of  sensu- 
ous form.  Eut  even  religion  does  not  take  one  into  the  heart 
of  the  spiritual  reality.  It  presents  the  absolute  content  sa 
felt  experience,  i. as  feeling  or  subjective  certitude.  Thus 
the  ubcolute  of  religion  lacks  objective  necessity,  i . et  falls 
short  of  its  character  as  self-justifying  reality.  Ami  so  as  art 
is  superseded  by  religion,  religion  in  its  turn  merges  into 
philosophic  realisation.  Philosophy  is  the  realisation  of  the 
absolute  as  self-necessitating  object  fied  experience.  Philosophy 
thus  represents  the  highest  stage,  the  fruition  and  fulfilment 
of  the  absolute  consciousness.  What  religion  peesents  as  a 
subjective  necessity  of  feeling,  philosophy  realises  as  an  objec- 
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spirits.  Thus  what  the  visible  state  fails  to  achieve  through 
the  egoism  of  politicians  and  the  larger  egoism  of  nn  exclusive 
nationalism,  the  pious  nmn  realises  in  the  higher  religious 
consciousness  of  the  divine  life  as  realising  itself  in  the  lives  of 
finite  creatures.  By  living  up  to  this  higher  consciousness, 
man  lifts  himself  above  the  narrowness  of  a political  morality 
and  tho  illusoriness  and  unreality  that  characterise  the  merely 
moral  standpoint.  Thus  morality  without  religion  may  be  an 
illusory  phantom -chase  void  of  purpose  and  meaning,  but 
morality  transformed  and  tian>figured  in  the  fervour  of 
religious  emotion  is  neither  an  unmeaning  pursuit  of  ail  over- 
elusive  phantom  nor  the  yoking  of  an  egoistic  political  end 
subserving  the  interest  of  a powerful  minority. 

All  this,  we  contend,  is  true,  but  not  strictly  relevant  to 
the  issue.  Before  tho  point  of  tho  argument  may  be  conceded, 
the  preliminary  issue  to  be  decided  is  whether  a religious 
extension  of  the  moral  consciousness  can  be  justified  in  tho 
light  of  actual  experience  or  whether  it  has  to  bo  taken  on 
trust  and  accepted  as  a matter  of  faith.  Thu  fact  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  tho  religious  content  being  not  translatable 
into  actual  vision  (wo  are  discounting  mystical  realisation)  has 
much  greater  need  of  an  empirical  justification  than  any  ordi- 
nary belief  easily  convertible  into  its  cash-value  in  experience, 
lhe  lesson  of  the  moral  life,  it  should  be  noted,  is  decidedly 
againrt  any  such  objective  satisfaction  of  the  spirit  as  is  usually 
held  out  by  religion  to  be  the  spirit’s  ultimate  end  or  goal. 

If  morality  teaches  anything  it  is  the  futility  of  the  objective 
effort,  tho  illusoriness  and  unreality  of  tho  object  hanger  as 
capable  either  of  fulfilment  or  satiety.  Nor  does  the  progress 
of  the  intellectual  life  presage  that  objective  unity  or  whole- 
ness of  the  spirit  which  religion  assumes  as  tho  reality  we 
reproduce  piecemeal  in  our  finite  lives.  For  the  unity  uniting 
one  fact  to  another  is  unity  only  as  the  annulment  of  their  em- 
pirical diversity  and  is  thus  the  negation  of  their  respective 
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individuality.  The  ideal  unity  of  the  intellectual  life  is  thus 
the  negation  and  cancellation  of  all  empirical  objectivity,  the 
deobjectified  unity  of  the  subject  affirming  itself  as  the  nega- 
tion of  the  objective.  That  the  intellect  fails  to  achieve  what 
it  aims  at  arises  from  its  aiming  at  the  impossible,  i.  e„  at  an 
unity  thut  will  be  tho  resolution  as  well  aB  conservation  of  all 
empirical  differences,  lienee  the  evidence  both  of  the  theo- 
retical and  the  practical  consciousness  is  against  the  reality  of 
the  religious  content,  t.  e.t  of  an  objective  consummation  of 
the  spirit  ns  a coherent  whole  of  experience.  Where  vision 
tails,  faith  is  a legitimate  .supplement,  but  a faith  which  is  not 
merely  trans-empirieal  but  also  contra-empirical,  a faith,  in 
other  words,  which  is  a direct  negation  of  experience  and  its 
express  teachings,  is  nothing  but  a pleasing  illusion  and  a 
wilful  self- deceiving. 

Religion  us  personal  communion  with  an  objectified  absolute 
spirit  we  hold,  then,  to  be  an  illusion  which  we  deliberately 
nurse  and  foster  with  the  object  of  strengthening  tho  illusory 
object-chase  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  life.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  here  we  are  in  agreement  with  Freud's  estimate  1 
of  religion  ns  a pleasing  self-hypnotism  and  an  unconscious 
self-deception.  But  we  also  differ  from  Freud  in  so  far  as  wo 
repudiate  Freud's  view  of  science  as  the  panacea  that  will  cure 
the  spirit’s  object-longing.  Wc  hold  that  science,  morality 
Mysticism  is  in  no  way  better  situated  in  this  respect  than 
ordinary  religion.  What  is  a matter  of  faith  for  ordinary 

1.  Cf.  “The  Future  of  an  Illusion”  by  S.  Freud, 
and  religion  (as  ordinarily  conceived)  sail  here  in  tho  same 
boat,  that  all  alike  arc  illu.-trations  of  an  illusory  object-lust 
that  never  will  be  satisfied,  but  that  while  science  and  morality 
havo  this  advantage  that  they  nro  also  an  education  in  disillu- 
sionment through  the  oxjrarienco  of  futility  aud  failure, 
religion  as  a soaring  into  the  trans-empirieal  void  lacks  a 
corresponding  coircctive  in  experience, 
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religion  and  justified  by  faith  alone  is  for  the  mystic  a matter 
of  immediate  vision,  an  object  of  mystical  realisation  in  a 
supranational  exporienco  of  tho  uni  live  life.  Thus  what 

ordinary  religion  is  unable  to  defend  except  on  grounds  of  a 
faith  not  translatable  into  experience,  mysticism  claims  as  a 
matter  of  immediate  realisation  in  the  personal  experience  of 
tho  mystic.  The  fact  must  nob  be  overlooked  however  that 
mystics  very  rarely  agree  amongst  themselves  as  regards  the 
content  of  their  mystical  experiences.  If  the  mystical  content 
were  an  over-individual  objective  filling  of  the  individual  life  as 
the  mystics  claim  it  to  bo,  it  would  hardly  admit  of  that  wide 
diversity  and  variety  which  characterise  the  mystics’dcscripbions 
of  their  respective  experiences.  Tho  widely  divergent  and 
sometimes  conflicting  accounts  of  mystical  dcdiverances  thus 
create  a just  suspicion  of  a subjective  touch  in  mystical  reali- 
sation which  therefore  cannot  be  tuki  n ns  an  un mediated 
revelation  of  an  objective  content.  We  conclude  then  that 
mysticism  is  in  no  way  better  olf  than  ordinary  religion  and 
that  common  piety  and  mystical  realisation  are  alike  illustra- 
tions of  a self-fostered  illusion  which  thrives  for  want  of  an 
empirical  corrective. 

Some  remarks  on  Bergson'H  view  of  a dynamic  religion  as 
distinguished  from  static  will  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  connec- 
tion. Static  religion,  according  to  Bergson,  is  the  creative 
lifc-impulse  arrested  in  its  onward  march  ; it  is  life-impulse 
confined  within  the  specialised  type  of  a particular  society. 
It  is  thus  the  religion  of  closed  societies,  the  circular  move- 
ment, of  the  life-impulse  round  about  a fixed  form.  It  is  repe- 
titive rather  than  creative,  a stabilising  force  that  conserves 
the  realised  form  through  nnth made  tribal  deities.  As  distin- 
guished from  this  static  icligion  which  aims  at  the  preservation 
of  a fixed  type,  dynamic  religion  appears  as  unrestricted  crea- 
tive life  impulse,  i.  a.t  as  transcendence  of  all  fixed  forms  and 
types.  Thus  while  static  religion  is  tribal  and  confined  to  a 


closed  society,  dynamic  religion  is  universal  and  embraces  the 
whole  of  humanity.  Dynamic  religion  is  the  creative  life-im- 
pulse focussing  itself  as  the  intuition  of  the  religious  mystic. 

All  this,  we  hold,  does  not  touch  the  essentials  of  the  pro- 
blem of  spritual  life.  Neither  static  religion  us  a force  of 
conservation  nor  dynamic  religion  as  a power  of  creation  offer 
anything  but  an  objective  fulfilment  and  the  question  which 
Bergson  neither  tackles  nor  solves  is  whether  an  objectified 
fruition  can  ever  satisfy  the  autonomous  subject.  Dynamic 
religion  may  be  of  value  us  installing  spirit  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  objective  progression,  but  it  does  nut  cure  the  soul's 
unrest  nor  bring  the  wished-for  peace  an  l spiritual  self  rest. 
Bergson’s  own  view  of  dynamic  religion  us  intuition  of  uncea- 
sing creative  impulse  is  an  indirect  avowal  of  its  spiritual 
bankruptcy  as  endless  creativity  that  knows  no  rest  nor  satis- 
faction. We  hold,  then,  that  a dynamic  religion  aa  the  intui- 
tion of  a self-object  dying  life  impulse  is  as  far  from  being  an 
effective  healer  of  the  troubled  spirit  us  is  ordinary  religion 
with  its  illusory  divine  guarantor  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
our  object-longings. 

Art,  we  hold,  stands  higher  in  this  respect  than  both  mys- 
tical and  oidiuury  religion.  Art  is  the  spirit  contemplating 
its  own  objectification  with  detachment.  It  is  not  mere  intui- 
tion as  individualised  expression  of  inner  tumult,  as  Croce  says; 
it  is  also  the  unrutfled  mid  so  far  the  disinterested  and  detached 
contemplation  of  the  objectified  self-expression.  This  is  true 
both  of  art  as  creation  and  art  as  appreciation,  both  being  at 
once  the  object  ideation  of  the  spirit  and  its  dftached,  and  so 
fur  free,  contemplation  and  enjoyment.  Art  is  an  advance  on 
the  logical  consciousness  in  this  respect,  being  conscious 
freedom  from  the  obsession  of  a limiting  reality.  The  object 
which  to  logic  is  part  of  a reality  that  circumscribes  and  limits 
is  to  art  a logically  neutral  object  that  is  matter  only  for 
contemplation  and  enjoyment,  Art  is  thus  the  subject's 
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emancipation  from  a reality  that  engrosses  and  so  far  restriotB 
the  free  spirit. 

Art  however  represents  only  the  first  stage  of  spiritual  eman- 
cipation from  the  objective  thraldom.  What  is  only  negatively 
foreshadowed  in  the  intellectual  and  the  practical  life  as  an 
inherently  fiitilo  object-seeking  is  first  of  all  adumbrated 
in  art  as  the  positive  freedom  of  spiritual  detach  incut, 
i.  <?.,  as  tho  unruffled  contemplation  of  the  self- 
objectivity.  Art  is  thus  both  self-objectification  and  its 
transcendence  at  the  same  time,  enjoyed  objectivity 
as  well  as  conscious  self-freeing  as  the  witnessing  of  the 
enjoyed  self-objectivity.1  The  absence  of  reality- consciousness 
is  only  a reficz  of  this  witnessing  consciousness  : as  detached 
witnessing  art  is  also  freedom  from  the  reality  of  the  enjoyed 
objectivity.  A higher  level  of  spiritual  freedom  is  reached 
when  the  disappearance  of  the  reality-consciousness  goes  with 
the  appearance  of  an  unreality-consciousness  in  its  place. 
Here  the  spirit  contemplates  its  objectification  not  as  a neutral 
objectivity  but  ns  unreal  appearance.  This  is  tho  penulti- 
mate stage  of  Vedantic  intuition,  the  realisation  of  spirit  as 
the  unrealisation  of  tho  objective,  spirit’s  self-affirmation  as 
the  eternal  negation  of  the  objective  unreality.  This  however 
falls  short  of  the  complete  subjectivity  of  tivarTipuvasthiti, 
the  pure  self-rest  of  spirit,  for  it  entails  at  least  a negative 
relation  to  the  falsified  objective  appearance.  The  highest 
stage  is  thus  that  of  as  t mp rapuitasam adit i,  of  pure  self- 
centred  subjectivity  wherein  the  negative  relntior  to  the  object 

1.  The  distinction  may  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  tho 
jaundiced  man  seeing  yellow.  One  may  sec  yellow  without 
knowing  that  tho  internal  jaundice  is  the  cause  of  tho  seeing. 
One  may  again  see  yellow  and  at  tho  same  time  realise  that 
tho  internal  disorder  is  the  cause  of  the  seeing.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  tieeing  is  also  a seeing  through  and  so  far  self- 
freeing  from  the  object  seen. 
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vanishes  &b  a mere  semblance  of  a relation.  This  is  the 
Brahmahood  of  tho  spirit  (corresponding  to  tho  Atmasaksat- 
knra  of  Sankhya),  the  rest  of  the  spirit  in  itself  which  is  free 
even  from  a negative  relation  to  the  non-spirit. 

In  the  above  we  have  elaborated  the  Yoga  and  the  Vedanta 
view  of  the  self-realisation  of  spiiib  as  tho  Bpirit’s  self-finding  as 
the  un-objective  light  that  illuminates  all  objectivity.  Wo 
have  thereby  rejected  tho  western  conception  of  the  spiritual 
life  as  the  spirit's  self-concretion  and  objectification.  It  may 
however  bo  urged  against  our  view  that  it  reduces  the 
objective  movement  of  the  spirit  as  a purposeless  self-deceiving 
that  explains  away  ins i ead  of  explaining  the  positive  values 
of  life.  We  confess  to  the  force  uf  the  objection,  but  we 
couteud  that  it  is  the  very  nature  uf  the  spirit  as  the  self- 
eertifying  absolute  which  amuses  itself  as  it  were  in  this 
perpetual  undoing  of  its  own  doing.  Wc  may  call  it  lild  or 
sport  but  it  is  the  sport  of  the  absolute  as  spirit  which  philo- 
sophy can  neither  make  nor  unmake  but  simply  recognise 
and  analyse.  Elsewhere*  we  have  defined  religion  as  “an 
experience  of  recovered  unity  with  reality  after  one  of  estrange- 
ment or  alienation’'  and  our  definition  aimed  at  a sufficiently 
comprehensive  cornu  pt  that  will  embrace  all  religions  instead 
of  applying  only  to  any  particular  type  of  it.  Wc  claim  that 
Vedantic  self-realisation  is  religion  in  our  sense,  being  spirit’s 
unity  with  reality  through  the  cancellation  of  an  illusory 
objectivity. 

We  have  described  the  general  trend  of  western  thought 
ns  object ivistic  and  have  endeavoured  to  substantiate  our 
contention  by  reference  to  important  western  philosophers. 
We  may  qualify  onr  statement  however  by  one  reservation. 

2.  Cf,  Writers  paper  oil  “Religion  and  Magic,  etc. 
Calcutta  University  Journal  of  the  Department  of  Letters, 
Vol.  XXV 11. 
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We  hold  that  Kant  is  an  exception  to  the  general  run  of 
western  thinkers  in  this  respect.  He  appears  to  us  to  bo  the 
only  western  philosopher  who  has  not  surrendered  to  the 
objective  obsession.  With  a sure  intuition  which  is  ulmoat 
oriental,  Kant  repudiates  the  objectivity  of  the  spirit  both 
us  intelligence  and  will.  That  the  intellect  objectifies  with- 
out being  itself  objective,  tlmt  the  spirit  knows  without  being 
a known  content  is  the  conclusion  he  arrives  at  as  the  result 
of  his  critical  enquiry  into  the  theoretical  consciousness.  The 
same  view  he  reaffirms  in  the  second  Critique  in  his  concept 
of  the  moral  will  as  a will  that  wills  itself.  Criticisms  of 
Kantian  ethics  show  a perverse  misunderstanding  of  Kant's 
real  views  in  this  respect.  Kant’s  pure  will  is  the  subject 
affirming  its  self-autonomy  as  the  denial  of  tho  sensuous 
objectivity.  Hence  the  moral  life  is  an  unceasing  struggle 
against  the  life  of  inclinations  : it  is  the  spirit  realising  itself 
as  the  subject  emptied  of  all  objective  determination,  an 
unceasing  self-emancipation  from  the  hetcronomous  objectivity. 
The  Kantian  ethics  thus  show  a truer  hold  on  the  essentials 
of  the  spiritual  life  than  do  the  Hegelian  reconstructions  of 
it  on  abjective  lines.  The  flaw  in  the  Kantian  view  is  not 
in  the  concept  of  a moral  will  that  wills  itself,  but  in  that  of 
spirit  realising  itself  as  will.  Even  this  however  is  hardly  n 
just  criticism  of  Kant  as  the  objection  is  forestalled  by  Kant 
himself  in  tho  conception  of  the  moral  consciousness  as  law- 
revealing  rather  tlmn  law-making.  It  is  in  the  self-alienated 
empirical  subject  that  the  pure  spirit  is  an  imperative  to  be 
accomplished : the  realisation  is  the  empirical  subject's 
deobjcctificuti<  n in  time,  the  ousting  off  its  objective  vestments 
that  the  spirit  in  its  purity  may  declare  itself. 
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It  appears  that  for  sometime  pest,  the  professional  Philoso- 
pher has  b'*cn  ton  reluctant  to  pay  attention  to  the  movements 
of  thought  which  have  arisen  beyond  the  four  walls  of  acade- 
mics and  schools,  lie  has  seldom  descended  from  his  high 
pedestal  to  observe,  and  observing,  interpret  what  has  moved 
vast  masses  of  humanity  to  an  activity  tho  like  of  which  history 
has  never  seen.  Hut  nothing  in  nature  is  too  low  and  too 
humble  to  deserve  scrutiny,  much  less  so  are  the  great  uphea- 
vals and  tempests  of  the  vast  sea  of  life, 

No  doubt,  since  the  beginning  of  this  cent  ury  efforts  have 
been  made  to  bring  philosophy  within  the  reach  of  the  common 
man,  but  no  appreciable  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  ortho- 
dox philosopher  to  bring  his  study  to  bear  upon  those  currents 
of  thought  which  arc  penetrating  deep  into  the  minds  of  the 
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younger  generation  and  moulding  their  entire  outlook 
on  life. 

In  this  country  for  a whole  decade  we  have  been  busy 
chiefly  at  digging  the  dry  bones  of  ancient  doctrines  and  have 
almost  entirely  ignored  all  that  the  present  has  in  store  for  us. 
It  is,  of  course,  true  that  we  must  save  these  crumbling  relics 
and  treasure  them  ns  our  veritable  heritage.  But  while  we 
pay  homage  to  the  sanctified  past,  we  must  not  regard  the 
present  as  too  profane  to  deserve  sustained  attention.  We 
must  remember  that  1 he  owl  is  no  longer  the  bird  of  wisdom 
and  the  goddess  of  learning  no  longer  favours  mossy  sanctuaries, 
dismal  tubs,  dusky  eaves  and  musty  book-shelves.  Her 
abode  is  now  nature  and  life  aud  philosophers  can  hardly  ignore 
with  impunity  any  aspect  of  nature  or  any  phase  of  lifo  without 
courting  her  wrath. 

Recently  two  great  social  movements  have  almost  shaken 
the  very  foundations  of  the  existing  social  order.  By  th  sc 
I mean  Fascism  and  f 'oinmunism.  The  former  has  its  philo- 
sophy still  in  the  making,  but  the  hitter  is  backed  by  a com- 
plete philosophical  doctrine.  As  you  nre  all  aware,  this  doctrine 
is  called  Dialectical  Materialism.  In  this  address  my  aim  is 
briefly  to  expose  aud  examino  this  doctrine. 

Although  Dialectiul  Materialism  was  never  elaborated  by 
its  founder,  Karl  Marx,  its  basic  principles,  however  scattered 
are  all  found  in  his  works  in  almost  clear  cut  terms.  These 
principles  were  further  worked  out  by  Engels  and  Lenin  into 
a well-rounded  systsm,  and  it  is  this  system  of  which  I now 
proceed  to  give  a brief  account. 

I 

Dialectical  Materialism  has  been  defined  as  "the  science  of 
general  laws  of  the  motion— both  of  the  external  world  and  of 
human  thinking.*’1  Whether  it  is  a science  or  not,  it  certainly 
is  a philosophical  doctrine,  and  as  such  it  can  be  viewed  as  a 

1.  Engels,  Ludwig  Feuerbach , p.  54. 
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theory  of  existence,  a theory  of  knowledge,  a theory  of  social 
life  And  a theory  of  tho  fundamentals  of  economics. 

Dialectical  Materialism,  as  a theory  of  existence,  declares 
that  reality  is  material  in  the  sense  that  it  U fundamentally 
concrete  and  objective  and  not  ideal  and  subjective.  Tho 
various  forms  of  idealism  (rational,  empirical,  transcendental 
and  dialectical'  propounded  by  n whole  train  of  idealists  from 
LMato  to  Hegel  and  the  Hegelians  are  all  false.  Reality  is 
essentially  existence.  Primarily  it  consists  of  just  the  world 
of  concrete  objects,  which  in  "scientifically  controlled  percep- 
tion” and  “ideas  induced”3  thereby  we  know  in  their  entirety. 
Our  scieutitio  knowledge  truly  reflects  the  world  of  objects,  and 
the  proof  of  it  lies  in  human  action.  “The  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  in  tho  eating.  Kroui  the  moment  we  turn  to  our  own  use 
these  objects,  according  to  the  qualities  we  pcrciove  in  them, 
we  put  to  mi  infallible  test  the  correctness  or  otherwise  of  our 
sense-perceptions.  If  these  perceptions  hare  been  wrong,  then 
our  estimate  of  the  use  to  which  ail  object  can  be  turned  must 
also  be  wrong,  and  our  at-Uinpt  mn.^t  fail  Rut  if  we  Buccecd 
in  accomplishing  our  aim,  if  wo  find  that  the  object  does  agree 
with  our  idea  ol  it,  ami  does  answer  the  pm  pose  we  intended 
it  for,  then  that  is  positive  proof  that  our  pci  Coptic  ns  of  it  and 
of  its  qualities,  so  far , agree  with  reality  outside  ourselves. 
And  wln  novi  r we  find  oursilves  face  to  face  with  a failure, 
then  we  g<  uerallv  are  not.  long  in  making  out  the  cause  that 
made  11s  fail  ; we  find  that  the  perception  upon  which  we 
acted  was  either  incomplete  and  superficial,  or  combined 
with  the  results  of  other  perceptions  in  a way  not  warranted 
by  them — what  we  call  defective  reasoning.”*  "If  you  know  all 
the  qualities  of  a thing,  you  know  the  thing  itself ; nothing 
remains  but  tho  fact  that  the  said  thing  exists  without  us  ; and 


2.  Engels,  Historical  Materialism , p.  7. 
8.  Engels,  Historical  Materialism , p.  7. 
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when  your  senses  have  taught  you  that  fact,  you  have  grasped 
the  Inst  remnant  of  the  thing  in  itself,  Kant's  celebrated 
unknowable  Ding  an  sick'11  That  our  knowledge  of 
things  leaves  nothing  of  them  behind,  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  they  huve  been  “analysed,  mid,  what  is  more,  reproduced 
by  the  giant  process  of  science  ; and  what  we  can  produce,  we 
certainly  cannot  consider  as  unknowable.  To  the  chemistry 
of  the  first  half  of  this  century  organic  substances  were  such 
mysterious  objects  ; now,  we  learn  to  build  them  up  one  after 
another  from  their  chemical  elements,  without  the  aid  of 
organic  processes.  Modern  chemists  declaro  that  as  soon  as 
the  chemical  constitutions  of  no  matter  what  body  is  known, 
it  enn  be  built  up  from  its  elements.  Wn  are  still  far  from 
knowing  the  constitutions  of  the  highest  organic  substances, 
the  albuminous  bodies  ; but  there  is  no  reason  why  wc  should 
not,  if  only  after  centuries,  arrive  at  that  knowledge,  and, 
armed  with  it,  produce  artificial  tilbuuieii.  But  if  we  arrive 
at  that,  we  shall  at  the  same  time  have  produced  organic  life, 
for  life,  from  its  lowest  to  its  highest  forms,  is  but  the 
normal  mode  of  existence  of  albuminous  bodies.”5 

Thus  reality  being  just  the  world  of  concrete  objects  many 
of  which  are  reproducible,  all  religious  entities,  God,  angels, 
soul  and  the  like,  are  mere  mental  fiotions  and  false 
notions.  They  have  no  concrete  reality.  The  objects  of  the 
concrete  world  of  objects,  are  not  fixed,  static , eternal, 
immutable,  '■ fully  fashioned '*  entities,  Nor  are  they  made 
of  fixed,  eternal,  immutable  entities,  like  the  atoms  of 
Democritus,  the  numbers  of  Pythagoras,  the  monads  of 
Liolmitz  or  the  02  elements  of  old  chemistry.  "The  world 
is  not— a complex  of  readymade  things , but — a complex  of 
processes  in  which  the  things  apparently  stable,  no  less  thun 

4.  Ibid.  p.  7. 

5.  Engels,  Historical  Matetialism.  p.  8, 
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their  mind-images  in  our  heads,  the  concepts,  go  through  an 
uninterrupted  ohange  of  coming  into  being  and  passing  away.** 
The  stars,  the  planets,  stones,  trees,  animals,  men,  atoms, 
electrons,  and  the  ether  are  all  in  a state  of  interaction  and 
motion,  ever  changing  their  qualities  and  passing  from  one 
into  another.  Everything  in  the  world  of  objects  is  perpetually 
changing  and  its  change  is  not  a mere  mechanical  change 
determined  by  sheer  external  forces.  Objects  are  self-moving, 
which  means,  they  are  processes  and  processes  essentially 
organic,  each  being  ‘‘qualitatively  more  in  its  totality  than 
the  sum"  of  its  parts  and  involving  development  or  ascent 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher.  2.  They  aro  in  time,  have  a 
beginning  and  an  end  and  a history  in  between.  Existence 
itself  is  in  time  and  has  a history.  The  doctrine  of  the 
evolution  of  organic  species  is  now  universally  accepted.  Nor 
is  the  theory  of  the  evolution  of  inorganic  matter  of  the 
universe  from  original  nebula!  to  the  “ever  hardening,  cooling 
masses  of  the  stars  and  the  planets  is  now  questioned.1'  But 
this  lecognition  :is  not  enough. 

Tim  process  of  development  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
is  a process  in  essence  unique.  It  is  movement  or  develop, 
moot.,  involving  an  emergent  and  a necessary  procedure.  This 
procedure  is  not.  of  mechanical  causation , for  that  fails  to 
explain  development  and  account  for  the  laws  of  organic  life 
as  revealed  hy  Biology.  Nor  is  it  the  evolutionary  process 
of  the  evolutionists,  i.  e.  evolution  by  mere  struggle  for 
existence.  Objects  change  hy  necessity  but  not  by  a mere 
necessity.  They  change  rather  by  a dialectical  necessity.  The 
world-process  develops  by  a dialectical  determination  or  dia- 
lectical causation— causation  through  contradictious  and 

their  syntheses. 

6.  Engels,  Ludwig  Feuerbach , Ed.  by  0.  P.  Dutt,  p.  54. 

7.  Rudas,  Dialectical  Materialism  and  Communism , p.  15. 
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The  process  of  reality  is  n process  of  becoming  and  becom- 
ing is  not 'being.1  It  is  nlw/iys  *A— becoming-not-A-but  B.' 
Hence  it  involves  emergence  of  contradictions  and  their 
syntheses.  A is  the  thesis,  its  opposite,  not-A,  the  antithesis 
and  B in  which  both  are  united  is  the  synthesis . A section 
(horizontal  so  to  say)  of  the  dialectical  process  which  complete- 
ly exhibits  its  dialectics]  necessity  consists  of  (1)  one  objective 
reality  in  a lower  form  (2)  its  development  by  creating  from 
its  own  being  its  opposite  or  negation,  (3)  the  unity  of  the  two 
into  a synthesis.  As  appearance  of  the  synthesis  causes 
disappearance  of  the  negation,  it  is  aptly  called  the  ' negation 
of  negation .*  This  also  implies  the  reappearance  of  the 
thesis  in  the  synthesis  in  a new  garb.  The  birth  of  synthesis 
is  the  death  of  the  negation.  The  dialectical  process  is  not, 
therefore,  only  a process  of  creation  but  is  also  at  the  same 
time  a process  of  destruction.  It  creates  the  new  hy  destroy, 
ing  the  old.  It  is  a development  in  which  decurnpositvm 
and  disintegration  have  a dialectically  assigned  place. 

The  thesis  and  the  antithesis  are  not  absolute  opposites 
—not  always  and  all-through  perfect  contradictories.  Every 
set  of  opposites,  even  the  Bume  set  of  them,  possesses  at 
different  stages  of  development,  varying  degrees  of  contrariety, 
from  mere  difference  to  complete  contradiction.  Moreover 
the  opposites  are  not  static,  discontinuous,  isolated,  abstract 
entities.  They  are  not  "rigid,  dead  and  unconnected* 
ojposites.  To  think  of  opposites  as  separate  things  is  to 
misunderstand  their  concrete  reality.  They  are  also  insepara- 
bly linked  together.  They  are  concrete  opposites  which, 
though  discrete,  are  yet  continuous.  Although  the  synthesis 
results  from  the  dominance  of  the  antithesis,  the  thesis  is  not 
altogether  destroyed,  nor  the  antithesis  wholly  retained.  Though 
both  disappear,  what  is  diulectically  valuable  or  useful  for  de- 
velopment in  the  thesis  as  well  as  in  the  antithesis  is  retained 
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in  the  synthesis,  though  in  a different  and  a higher  form. 
In  this  lies  their  continuity. 

The  linkage  of  concrete  opposites  is  not  a mere  mechanical 
linkage.  In  their  continuity,  they  involve  reciprocal  struggle , 
interpenetration  and  interdependence . Both  the  thesis  and 
the  antithesis  struggle  against  each  other,  penetrate  into  each 
other,  till  the  antithesis  gats  dominant  and  the  time  is  reached 
when  it  may  result  in  the  antithesis. 

But  this  struggle  may  take  thousands  of  years,  as  in 
nature,  or  a few  centuries  or  years,  as  in  social  life,  or  even  a 
few  minutes,  as  in  experimental  science.  Whore  consciousness 
plays  a part,  effort  is  made  to  reduce  this  time  to  the 
minimum. 

In  the  struggle  of  the  thesis  and  the  antithesis  sometime 
one  may  get  stronger,  sometime  the  other.  There  are  ups  and 
downs  When  the  thesis  gets  stronger,  there  is  the 
ph*  norm  non  of  retrogression,  hut  this  is  always  a temporary 
und  an  accidental  retrogression.  Finally  the  struggle  must 
result  in  the  dominance  of  the  antithesis  and  culminate  iu  the 
appearance  of  the  synthesis.  Indeed  it  is  by  virtue  of  the 
intvr-striiugle,  interpcnetrutioii  and  interaction  of  the  thesis 
and  the  antithesis  that  the  synthesis  results  and  the  dialectical 
process  develops. 

What  is  true  of  objects  is  equally  true  of  movements  and 
laws.  So  far  as  they  are  interconnected,  they  are  continuous, 
and  in  so  far  as  they  arc  distinct  from  one  another,  discrete. 
Continuity  cf  all  syst Jins  is  expressed  in  the  fact  that  each 
higher  system  contains  within  itself  thjs  lower  ones  as 
“accessory  forms,  aB  subordinate  elements.’*  Their  discreteness 
is  expressed  in  their  distinctive  qualitative  differences. 
Discreteness  and  continuity  are  themselves  dialectical  opposites 
and  they  get  their  unity  in  every  synthesis. 

The  natural  process  being  dialectical,  its  development  is 
not  gradual.  It  is  a development  by  'leaps'  rather  than  by 
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gradual  succession.  The  opposites  struggle  with  each  other, 
act  and  reAct  upon  each  other,  penetrate  into  each  other  arid 
when  gradually  the  antithesis  gains  dominance,  which  by 
dialectical  necessity  it  must  gain,  at  once  with  a sudden  leap 
comes  into  being  u new  entity,  the  synthesis.  This  sudden 
change  is  characteristic  of  all  existence.  Chemical  combina- 
tions for  instance,  are  all  examples  of  a sudden  change. 
Molecules  of  Hydrogen  and  Oxygen  at  a certain  temperature, 
not  gradually,  but  suddenly  change  into  water.  The  quantum 
theory  is  a recognition  of  the  fiict  that  “the  process  of  n tture 
involves  leaps.1'  Darwin's  evolutionary  theory  recognised  the 
organic  nature  of  animals  and  plants  and  their  gradual  change 
and  development  but  it  tailed  to  see  in  evolution  the  plane  of 
revolutions  and  leaps  and  bounds.  This  drfeeb  of  the  evolu- 
tionary theory  was  remedied  by  De  Vries'  theory  of  mutations. 
The  old  belief  in  natura  non  facit.  mltuft  (nature  makes  no 
leaps)  is,  therefore,  utterly  false. 

The  leaps  of  the  dialectical  process  are  the  landmarks  of 
discreteness.  Kach  sudden  change  brings  into  existence  new 
qualities,  distinct  from  others.  These  qualities  are  not  sub- 
jective. They  are  as  objective  as  quantities,  for  they,  as  much 
as  quantities,  express  the  real  nature  of  things,  and  it  is  by 
virtue  of  these  alone  that  things  are  discrete  and  disting, 
uishable,  one  from  another.  Mechnnism  recognises  the 
objectivity  of  quantities,  but-  fails  to  discern  the  same  in 
qualities.  But  in  fact  both  arc  not  only  objective  but  also 
changeable  into  each  other.  There  is  a transformation  of 
quantities  into  qualities  and  vice  ver*a.  Beyond  specific 
limits  quantitative  changes  result  in  changes  in  quulity. 
Quantitative  atomic  change  results  in  qualitative  change  or 
transformations  of  elements.  Change  the  electrons  of  the 
atoiriB  of  Iron  from  26  to  27,  it  changes  into  Nickel  ; change 
them  to  28,  it  becomes  Cobalt,  Similar  is  the  case  with 
molecular  changes.  The  process  of  a rise  in  the  temperature 
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of  specific  quantities  of  Oxygen  and  Hydrogen  at  a certain 
point  suddenly  transforms  them  into  water,  a quality  formerly 
non -existent.  Similarly  in  the  process  of  a rise  in  temperature 
from  0°  to  just  below  H 0°c,  given  certain  terrestrial  conditions, 
water  remains  liquid  and  preserves  this  quality,  but  at  100°c, 
this  specific  quantity  of  water  turns  into  gas  And  so  gets 
transformed  into  a new  quality.  What  is  true  of  this  is  true 
of  all  phenomena. 

On  the  contrary,  qualities  change  into  quantities.  A 
species,  at  first,  numerically  small,  rises  in  number  by  the 
quality  of  adaptation  to  environments.  Nature  abounds  with 
such  instances. 

So  far  we  have  analysed  just  the  process  of  thesis,  anti- 
thesis and  synthesis;  but  this  process  repeats  itself  unceasingly 
and  the  entire  dialectical  process  of  the  world  of  objects  con- 
sists of  all  these  repetitions.  Hut  its  content  is  never  repeated 
in  its  native  form.  In  nature  once  a stage  is  gone,  it  is  as 
such  for  ever  gone.  Whatever  is  repeated  is  repeated, 
so  to  say,  on  a higher  plane.  Movements  at  a plane  carry 
with  them  movements  of  lower  pianos  ns  accessories  or 
elements.  Mechanical  motion  is  accessory  to  molecular 
motion  and  these  both  nr  accessories  to  thermal  and  electri- 
cal changes  while  all  tln-se  combined  are  accessories  to  organic 
change.8 

'I'o  sum  up,  ‘‘the  world  is  not  to  be  viewed  ns  a complex 
of  fully  fashioned  objects,  but  a complex  of  processes,  in 
which  apparently  stable  objects,  no  less  thnu  the  images  of 
them  inside  our  heads  (concepts),  are  undergoing  incessant 
changes,  arising  here  nnd  disappearing  there  and  which,  with 
all  apparent  accidents  and  in  spite  of  all  momentary  retrogres- 

8.  Kngcls,  The  Dialectic  of  Nature . Also  cf.  V.  Adoratsky, 
Dialectical  MaUrialinni.  p.  49. 
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sions,  ultimately  constitutes  a progressive  development.*’9  Ib 
is  a concrete  ’process  of  motion,  proceeding  according  to  a 
law.”  It  is  a development  caused  by  contradictions,  the 
conflicts  of  different  forces  and  tendencies,  involving  inter- 
dependence and  the  closest  indissoluble  connection  of  all 
Bides  of  every  phenomenon.  It  is  "a  development  in  leaps 
and  bounds"  with  ’‘intervals  of  gradualness**,  involving  the 
death  of  some  phenomana,the  birth  of  others  (negation  of  nega- 
tion) and  exhibiting  ‘‘transformation  of  quantity  into  quality*' 
and  quality  into  quantity.  It  is  again  a “development,  that 
repeats,  as  it  were,  the  stages  already  passed,  but  repeats 
them  in  a different  way  on  a higher  plane” — “a  development, 
so  to  speak,  in  spirals,  not  in  a straight  line."10.  Such  indeed 
is  the  nature  of  existence,  according  to  Dialectical  Matcriali-un. 

II 

We  have  seen  the  nature  of  existence,  according  to  Dialec- 
tical Materialism.  But  dialectical  materialism  is  not  only 
a theory  of  being — "a  science  of  Nature  ami  History."  lb 
is  also  a theory  of  knowledgo— a "science  of  thought  and 
its  laws.”  As  an  epistemological  theory  it  declares  that  to 
consider  reality  and  thought  as  separate  is  a mistake ; 
to  take  reality  as  active  ami  thought  as  passive  or  thought 
as  active  and  reality  as  passive,  is  a blunder.  Neither  plays 
a passive  role.  Knowledge  is  not  something  apart  from  reality. 
It  is  not  a secretion  of  the  brain  as  the  ’ crude  materiulist’* 
would  say.  Nor  does  it  consist  of  heaven-sent  ideas  as 
the  idealist  would  hold,  Man  and  his  ideas  arc  as  much  facts 
of  experience  as  any  facts.  'If  we  enquire— what  thoughb 

9.  Engels,  Ludwig  Feuerbach,  p.  52.  quoted  by  Lenin, 
"The  Teaching  of  Karl  Marx'\  1!)83  Burleigh  Press,  Bristol, 
p.  14.  also  cf.  C.  I\  Dutt  s Eng.  Ed.  of  Engels,  " Ludwig  Feuer- 
bach”, p.-5 t. 

10.  Lenin,  The  'Teaching s of  Karl  Marx,  p.  16. 
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and  consciousness  are,  whence  they  come,  we  find  that  they 
are  products  of  the  human  brain,  and  that  man  himself  is  a 
product  of  nature,  developing  in  and  along  with  his  environ* 
ment.  Obviously,  therefore,  the  products  of  th » human  brain, 
being  in  the  last  analysis  likewise  products  of  nature,  do  uob 
contradict  tho  rest  of  nature.”11  Human  knowledge  and 
theories  and  methods  of  gaining  arc,  therefore  as  much 
subject  to  the  emergent  dialectic  law  and  are  as  much  parts 
of  the  dialectical  process  as  any  parts.  Objects  and  our 
consciousness  of  them  are  mutually  exclusive  opposites.  Of 
consciousness  and  reality,  reality  is  primary  and  consciousness 
has  grown  out  of  it  as  its  dialectical  opposite.  But  as  in 
uny  other  part  of  the  dialectical  process,  so  here,  they  are 
nob  absolute  opposites  nor  isolated  opposites.13  They  are 
interdepLMident  and  interrelated  and  their  unity  consists  in 
‘‘the  transformation  of  the  unknown  but  knowablo  ‘thing- 
in  itself  into  the  thing  for  us,'  of  the  ‘essence  of  thing* 
into  ‘phenomena/  in  the  unity  of  brain  and  consciousness” 
and  in  the  fact  that  consciousness  faithfully  reflects  the 
objective  world.13. 

As  knowing  is  a part  of  tho  dialectical  process,  it  dcvelopes 
and,  therefore,  at  no  stage  of  it  is  it.  final.  It  is  relative, 
conditional  approximate,  historical  and  transitory.  But  it 
also  has  an  aspect  of  absoluteness  and  objectivity.  It  bears 
the  mark  of  absoluteness,  because  it  also  dcvelopes  dialecti- 
cally i.  e by  conflict,  and  “conflict  of  mutually  exclusive 

11.  Engels,  A nti  Dahr iny,  p.  31,  quoted  by  Lenin,  “The 
Teachings  of  Karl  Marx"  193d,  Burleigh  Press,  Bristol,  p.  12, 
also  cf.  Eng.  Tr.  of  Engel’s  " Anti  Dahring ,tf  by  Emile  Burns. 
Ed.  0.  F.  Dutt,  p.  44. 

12.  Lenin,  The  Teachings  of  Karl  Marx , p.  13. 

13.  Lenin,  Absolute  and.  Relative  Truth  ; also  Materia- 
lism and  Empirio-criticism  in  Collected  Works , Vol.XIII, 
p.  103. 
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opposites  is  absolute*'  14 — not  relative.  Its  objective 
aspect  consists  in  its  inevitably  and  truly  reflecting  the 
nature  of  that  stage  of  the  world  process  out  of  which  it 
springs.  It  is  the  child,  born  of  nature  and  a child  who 
inherits  and,  inheriting,  and  supplementing  inheritance  by 
the  influoncc  of  the  company  of  the  mother,  exhibits  all  her 
traits.  In  so  far  as  it  does  this,  it  is  objective. 

Thought,  however,  may  do  more  than  this  ; it  may  pass 
from  reality  to  phantasy.  “ I'lie  approch  of  the  mind  (of  man) 
to  a particular  thing,  the  taking  of  a cast  of  it  (in  other 
words,  an  impression)  is  not  a simple,  direct  act ; a lifeless 
mirror  reflection,  but  a twofold,  complex,  zig  z ag  act,  which 
harbours  the  possibility  that  the  phantasy  may  entirely  fly 
away  from  reality;  what  is  more  it  harbours  the  possibility  that 
the  abstract  conception,  the  idoa.  may  be  transformed  (imper- 
ceptibly and  unwittingly  on  the  part  of  man)  into  phantasy 
(and  in  the  long  run  into  God.)16  This  transformation  of  man's 
true  thought  of  reality  into  phantasies  like  demons,  spirits, 
angles,  gods,  is  mainly  due  to  a conflict  with  multifarious 
natural  nnd  social  forces. 

What  is  true  of  thought  in  general,  is  equally  true  of 
sciences  and  theories.  They  are  nil  dialectically  related,  all 
reflect  the  surrounding  world  and  are  liable  to  run  into  false- 
hoods  by  conflict  with  natural  and  social  forces.  “By  the  dia- 
lectical advance  of  knowledge,  the  scientific  doctrine  of  struc- 
ture of  substances  or  the  chemical  composition  of  food  and  the 
electrons  may  become  antiquated  with  time”,  and  so  may  any 
other  theories.10.  But  each  will  give  place  to  a dialectically 
more  developed  theory. 

14.  Lenin,  Lanin  Miscellany,  Vol.  XII,  p.  324,  Russian  Ed. 

15.  Lenin,  Le nin  Miscellany,  Vol,  XII,  p.  39'J  ; cf.  also 
“on  Dialectics'1  Selected  Works,  Vol.  XI. 

16.  Lenin,  Materialism  and  Empire-Criticism,  p.  15 L 
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Likewise,  dialectic  as  a procedure  is  the  best  method 
of  discovery  and  research.  “A  phenomenon  must  Be  grasped 
as  a whole,  in  its  totality  and  in  the  systematic  and  inevitable 
relationship  and  development.1'11.  A study  which  adopts 
this  method,  “gives  a true  picture  of  the  objective  world11. 
The  natural  sciences  have  already  apprehended  this  truth 
and  have  followed  it  for  over  a century  with  much  profit. 
Their  method  of  discovery,  however,  must  bo  modified  further 
by  the  procedure  of  looking  for  contr  i dictions  and  their  syn. 
theses,  because  procedure  by  contradictions  and  syntheses,  is 
the  absolute  law  of  all  nature  Induction  is  a correct  method  of 
study  but  it  is  only  an  element  in  the  dialectical  procedure. 

This  account  of  dialectical  materialism  as  a theory  of  know- 
ledge is  not  complete.  It  reveals  only  one  aspect  of  it  and 
there  is  another  aspecb.no  less  important.  And  that  is  this, 
that  thought  is  dialectically  related  to  its  opposite,  action, 
and  of  the  two  ac'ion  is  primary.  ‘‘It  depends  for  its  signifi- 
cance on  the  activity  of  nature,  society  and  man  which  embody 
it.'1  Thinking  mines  out  of  living.  Ideas  and  ideals  arise  out 
of  active  life  and  it  is  the  latter  which  determines  the  former. 
"By  acting  upon  the  world  and  changing  it,  is  the  world  know- 
able."1  "Utopias,  being  unnceoinpanied  by  action  are,  therefore, 
mere  phantasies  and  dreams.  Likewise,  theory  is  dialectically 
linked  with  its  opposite,  practice,  and  depends  for  its  signifi- 
cance on  practice.  Thought  arises  out  of  the  activity  of  nature, 
society  ami  man,  and  is  moulded  into  theory.  Theory  again 
becomes  a guide  to  practice  ; but  though  a guide  to  practice,  it 
get9  further  modification  and  enrichment  from  practice.  Truth 
is  the  union  of  thought  nnd  action  and  of  theory  and  practice. 
“Theory  without  practico  is  sterile,  and  practice  without 

17.  V.  Adoralisky,  Dialectical  Materialism , p.  34. 

18.  Marx,  Resays  on  the  Materialists  Conception  of 
Histoi'y . 
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theory  is  blind"  and  either  without  the  other  fails  to  rofleob 
nature.  They  are  then  mere  phantasies  and  abstractions 
rather  that  truths.  “It  is  in  practice  that  man  must  prove 
the  truth.*’  Dialectical  materialism  as  a theory  is,  therefore, 
at  once  an  interpretation  and  a process  of  changing  the 
world.  ■0», 

The  synthesis  of  ideas  and  practice  is  found  in  experi- 
ment dl  science.  Dialectical  materialism  as  a method  isf  there- 
fore essentially  experimental,  but  its  experiments  proceed 
dialectically, 

Apart  from  the  dialectical  nature  of  knowledge  and  its 
relation  to  action,  there  is  yet  another  aspect  of  it  that  needs 
attention,  and  that  is  its  freedom.  While  thought  and  exis- 
tence are  both  controlled  by  dialectical  necessity,  thought  is 
regarded  as  free  and  existence  determined.  Hut  there  is  no 
discrepancy  here.  Necessity  in  relation  with  consciousness  is 
dialectically  transformed  into  freedom.20  “Freedom  is  the 
appreciation  of  necessity.  Necessity  is  blind  only  so  far  as  it 
is  not  understood.'121  Consciousness  of  determination  lends 
to  conscious  determination.  “In  nature  and  also  upto  now  for 
the  most  part  in  human  history”,  a set  of  dialectical  laws  asser- 
ted themselves  unconsciously  in  the  form  of  external  necessity. 
But  the  dialectical  laws  of  human  thought,  though  “identical” 
with  the  ahove  set  "in  substanco”,  differs  from  them  only  in 
“expression,  in  so  far  as  the  human  mind  can  upply  them 
consciously.”22  Conscious  application  of  these  laws  to  bring 
about  changes  is  the  essence  of  freedom. 

19.  Lenin,  The  Teachings  of  Karl  Marx,  Burleigh  Press, 
Bristol,  p.  14„ 

20.  Ibid.  p.  13. 

21.  Engels,  Anti  Duhring , p.  130. 

22.  Engels,  Ludwig  Feuerbach , Ed.  by  C.  P.  Dutb,  p.  54. 
also  cf.  Lenin,  Materialism  and  Empirio-Criticismt  Collec- 
ted Works,  VoL  XIII,  p.  153. 
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No  theory  of  knowledge  is  complete  unless  it  supplies  a 
criterion  of  truth.  What  then  is  this  criterion,  according 
to  dialectical  materialism  ? Materialism  of  the  old  type  gave 
no  standard  of  truth,  for  how  could  mechanically  determined 
ideas  be  true  or  false  ? Its  rescue  in  correspondence  theory 
was  hopeless,  because  corn  spoudence  implies  some  iden- 
tity and  to  hold  this  is  to  make  reality  and  ideas 
identical,  admitting  which  is  opening  a way  to  Hegelian 
idealism.  Nor  is  the  criterion  of  idealism  any  criterion  of 
truth  at  all,  for  truth,  according  to  it,  can  be  found  only  in 
the  coherence  of  all  knowledge,  and  to  judge  the  truth  of  a 
single  judgement,  one  has  to  have  the  whole  of  knowledge, 
which  indeed  is  impossible. 

That  theory  alone  is  true  which,  on  the  bases  of  its  princi- 
ples, can  forecast  events  and  its  predictions  come  out  true. 
In  the  establishment  of  communism  and  in  the  recurrence  of 
crises  in  ihe  capitalist  world,  '.he  predictions  of  the  founder 
are  said  to  havr  come  out  true  and,  therefore,  the  doctrine 
stands  established. 

Ill 

This  completes  our  nceou nr  of  dialectical  materialism  as  a 
theoiy  ol  knowledge.  Wo  have  discovered  all  the  alleged 
laws  of  th  a movement  of  things  and  thought.  Now  we  proceed 
to  consider  dialectical  matei  ialism  us  a philosophy  of  social 
life  or  historical  materialism,  as  it  is  otherwise  called.  This 
theoiy  traces  the  dialectical  laws  we  have  already  studied  ia 
social  history.  Social  history  is  not  a loosely  connected 
pageantry  ol  kings  and  heroes,  but  a complex  of  self-developing 
interconnected  phenomena.  Society,  like  iiatmc  and  thought, 
by  its  inner  move,  evolves  and  evolves  by  dialectical  necessity 
in  a spiral  pattern,  embodying  all  the  dialecticnl  laws  like 
negation,  interpenetration,  regression,  negation  of  negation, 
transformation  of  quality  into  quantity  and  quantity  into 
quality,  knowledge  through  action,  necessity,  freedom  etc. 
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Nature  gives  birth  to  human  life  with  an  impulse  to 
maintain  itself.  This  impulse  develops  itself  dialectically  into 
the  various  forms  of  "productive  forces."  These  foroes  cause 
"production  of  the  means  of  life"  and  thus  determine  main- 
tenance of  life.  Dialectical  development  in  the  production  of 
the  means  of  life  ultimately  determines  the  dialectical  deve- 
lopment of  the  relations  into  which  human  beings  necessarily 
and  inevitably  enter.  Those  relations  are  thus  at  bottom 
productive  relations,  and  "the  totality  of  these  productive 
relations  constitutes  the  economic  structure  of  society.’*  This 
economic  structure  of  society  is  "the  real  basis  upon  which  a 
legal  and  political  super-structure  arises."  'The  dialectically 
developing  modes  of  production  of  the  material  means  of  life 
thus  determine,  in  general  the  social,  political  and  intellectual 
processes  of  life.  "At  n certain  stage  of  their  development’*,  the 
material  productive  forces  of  society  * come  into  con  diet  with 
existing  productive  relationships,  or,  what  is  but  a legal  expres- 
sion for  the  same  thing,  with  the  property  relationships  within 
which  they  have  hi’herto  moved.”  Far  from  being  the  source 
of  growth  to  the  productive  forces,  "these  relationships  turn 
into  their  fetters  ;**  and,  the  more  they  become  so,  the  greater 
is  the  effort  of  these  forces  to  free  themselves  of  them.  After 
a zig-zag  struggle,  which  may  last  for  centuries  or  years  and 
after  accidental  and  temporary  regressions,  they  freo  them- 
selves from  their  shackles  with  a jerk  or  a leap,  taking,  like 
all  jerks  aud  leaps,  a comparatively  very  small  period  of  time. 
This  leap  or  jerk  is  a "change  in  the  economic  foundation  of 
society  and  with  this  the  whole  gigantic  super  structure,  is 
more  or  less  rapidly  transformed"  into  a qualitatively  different 
and  new  social  order.  And  this  process  of  social  life  repeats 
itself  at  higher  and  still  higher  planes  and  forms  the  great 
ever-rising  spiral  of  social  development.33  All  phenomena  of 

23.  Marx,  Preface  to  A Contribution  to  the  Critique  of 
Political  Economy , Chicago,  1904. 
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social  life,  government,  private  property,  capital,  freedom  and 
the  like,  are  supposed  to  illustrate  this  scheme  of  things.34 

Struggle  between  the  productive  forces  and  property  rela- 
tionships takes  the  form  of  class  struggle  for  the  control  and 
ownership  of  the  means  of  production  between  the  propertied 
and  the  propertyless,  between  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed. 
The  dynamic  factor  in  history  is  the  struggle  for  dominance 
between  social  classes,  themselves  set  in  motion  by  economic 
conditions.  This  struggle  goes  on  dialectically,  giving  rise 
to  new  forms  of  production  and  new  social  structures,  each 
more  developed  than  tin?  preceding  one.  Antagonism  between 
free  men  and  slaves,  patricians  and  plebeians,  barons  and 
serfs,  guild  burghers  and  journeymen,  have  resulted,  by  the 
resolution  of  the  antagonism,  through  dominance  of  the 
second  factor,  by  revolutionary  jumps,  in  the  formation  of 
social  epochs,  in  broad  outline,  designated  as  the  Asiatic,  the 
classical,  thu  feudal  and  tlu*  capitalist  forms  of  production 
and  social  orders — each  performing  its  historic  task  and 
passing  away  to  make  room  for  its  successor.  The  capitalist 
socinl  system  has  given  rise  to  two  mutually  antagonistic 
classes,  tho  bourgeoisie  and  the  proletariat  and  the  struggle 
between  these  classes  is  inevitably  leading  to  the  dominance 
of  the  latter  und,  by  revolutions,  to  the  consequent  transforma- 
tion of  the  system  into  communism,  a private -property  less 
ami,  for  that  reason,  classless,  social  order,  now  in  the 
milking.2* 

The  economic  development  of  society  ultimately  deter- 
mines its  intellectual  processes  as  any  other  processes.  *Tt  is 
not  the  consciousness  of  human  beings  that  determines  their 
existence,  but,  conversely,  it  is  their  social  existence  that 

24.  Engels,  Anti-Duhring.  Part  //,  p.  167 ff. 

25.  Marx,  The  Communist  Manifesto, 
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determines  their  consciousness.1’3  8 “Social  consciousness  is 
the  outcome  of  social  existence.” 3 7 Social  ideas  and  social 

ideals  are  the  results  of  social  economic  conditions.  But. 
as  Engels  holds,  ideologies,  arising  from  social  relations, 
acquire  a power  of  their  own  and  can  retard  or  accelerate 
social  development  and  become  instrumental  aids  to  the 
historical  process.3  s.  Social  theory  itself  is  a guide  to  action. 

“Theory alone,  can  give  to  a movement  confidence, 

guidance,  strength  and  understanding  of  the  inner  relations 
between  events,  it  alone  can  help  practice  to  clarify  the 
process  and  direction  of  class  movements.”2*.  History  gives 
“no  ready-made  samples.”  In  the  hisl<  rical  process  there 
is  a place  for  ideal  planning.  Ideas  go  beyond  the  real,  and 
that  they  must  do  in  order  to  guide  action,  but  t-ho  more 
they  are  based  on  concrete  experience  and  the  nearer  they 
are  to  a dialectical  forecast,  the  more  useful  will  they  be  to 
social  development. 

To  create  right  ideology,  to  ph.n  schemes  and  to  construct 
social  theories,  a scientific  leadership  and  a foresight  based 
on  the  study  of  actual  state  of  affairs  is  needed. 30  Social 
movements  Are  not  mere  mechanical  movements  and  his- 
torical behaviour  is  not  a complex  of  more  reflexes.  It  needs 
conscious  planning  and  an  organised  lead.  It  is  organised 
leadership  and  disciplined  following  which  carry  the  historical 
process  to  higher  and  yet  higher  planes. 


26.  Marx,  Preface  to  A Contribution  to  the  Critique  of 
Political  Economy , Chicago,  1904. 

27.  Lunin  , The  Teachings  of  Karl  Marx,  p.  16. 

26.  Engels,  Ludwig  Feuerbach. 

29.  Stulin  quoted  by  V,  Adoratsky,  Dialectical  Materia- 
lism, p.  9. 

30.  V.  Adoratsky,  Dialectical  Materialism , p.  9. 
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This  is  a brief  exposition  of  dialectical  materialism  as  a 
philosophy  of  history  and  with  this  1 finish  my  account  of 
Dialectical  Materialism. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  study  must  proceed  from  the 
apprehension  of  a part  to  the  comprehension  of  a whole, 
the  study  of  tho  dialectical  process  may  begin  from  any  part 
of  the  process,  but  partly  because  it  is  one's  social  surroun- 
dings which  one  is  chiefly  interested  to  know  and  change, 
paitly  because  of  tho  influence  of  tho  Humanism  of  Feuerbach 
and  other*,  and  partly  because  of  a justified  personal  bitter- 
ness against  the  then  existing  society,  the  founder  of  Dialecti- 
cal Materialism  actually  began  this  study  with  the  dialectic 
of  society,  though,  of  com  so,  logically  and  historically,  the 
diulcctic  of  existence  and  knowledge  are  prior  to  the  dialectic 
of  society.  Dialectical  Materialism  as  a philosophy  is  chiefly 
used  to  back  dialectical  materialism  as  a social  theory. 

IV 

This  sketch  of  Dialectical  MateiiaiLip,  brief  as  it  is,  brings 
out  the  fact  that  tho  doctrine  combines  within  itself  elements 
drawn  from  several  currents  of  thought.  It  is  a synthesis 
of  the  10r.li  century  Hegelianism,  l’nst  Hegelian  Humanism, 
Materialism,  r«: volutionary  Socialism,  classical  economics  and 
natural  sciences.  From  Hegelianism  it  takes  its  dialectics 
leaving  out  its  idealism.  From  Hum-mism  it  accepts  its 
realism,  historicity,  communism,  its  emphasis  on  the  social 
foundations  of  religion  and  its  bias  for  making  man  and  his 
needs  tl.e  central  theme,  rejecting,  at  the  same  lime,  its 
ethics  (Moses  Hess),  pantheism  (Strauss),  criticism  (Bruno 
Hauer),  liberalism  (Arnold  Huge),  ultra  ism,  anarchism  (Max 
Stirner),  religiousness,  sensationalism,  anthropomorphism 
(Ludwig  Feuerbach),  ideologies  and  doctrines  of  truth.511 
From  French  materialists  and  revolutionary  socialists,  it 


31.  Sidney  Hook,  From  Hegel  to  Marx . 
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borrows  its  socialism  and  materialism,  rejecting  its  absolutism 
and  utopianism.  From  classical  economics  it  gets  its  theory  of 
value  leaving  out  its  husk  of  individualism,  egoism  and 
hedonism.  From  physical  sciences  it  takes  their  notions  of 
energy  and  motion,  discarding  their  purely  quantitative  view, 
point  and  from  Biological  sciences,  their  concept  of  organism, 
modifying  their  concept  of  evolution. 

Before  1 offer  any  adverso  criticism  of  Dialectical  Material- 
ism, 1 should  like  to  make  a few  appreciative  remarks.  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  spite  of  its  diverse  sources,  the  doctrine 
has  a remarkable  unity  of  conception  Its  most  distingui- 
shing feature  is  its  emphasiB  on  the  relation  of  knowledge  :md 
practice.  The  doctrine  which  was  developed  by  the  great 
trio  of  Greek  philosophers  with  regards  to  ethics,  has  boon 
rightly  applied  to  the  whole  sphere  "f  knowledge.  Experimen- 
tal sciences,  technology,  and  even  mysticism  bear  testimony 
to  the  union  of  thought  and  act  ion. 

Further  it  does  not  seem  like  ly  for  an  impartial  judge  not 
to  appreciate  the  war  of  Dialectical  Materialism  against  soli [i. 
sism,  ‘vulgar*  materialism,  mechanism,  anarchism33  and  capi- 
talism. Nor  does  it  seem  possible  for  one  to  resist  its  appeal 
in  its  cry  against  individualism,  egoism,  hedonism,  aggran- 
dizment,  exploitation,  oppression  and  in  its  emphasis  on  eqa- 
lity  of  opportunities,  planned  activity,  communal  life,  self- 
help,  unity,  service,  discipline  and  the  like — an  appeal 
which,  in  spile  of  the  non-ethical  nature  of  the  doctrine,  appear* 
to  me  at  bottom  in  most  cases  moral  rather  than  intellec- 
tual. Whatever  the  professions  of  its  authors  it  is  conscious- 
ness of  human  needs  and  Hocial  injustice  which  spurred  their 

32.  Marx’s  revolt  against,  anarchism,  terrorism  and  se- 
cretly organised  armed  bodies  is  clear  from  his  criticism  of 
Max  Stirner,  his  conflict  with  Bakunin  and  his  rage  againsb 
Lessalle,  cf.  R.  W.  Postgate,  Karl  Marx,  p.  52.  also  cf.  Sidney 
Hook,  From  lleyd  to  Marx,  p.  180lf, 
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thought  to  dialectical  flight  and  it  is  chiefly  theao,  despite 
their  veil  of  material  terminology,  which  appeal  to  humanity. 

Dialectical  Mute  rial  is  in  seems  to  explain  certain  phenomena 
of  nature  and  life.  It  escapes  tho  vicious  circle  of  the  modern 
cost  of  production  theory  of  economics  which  explains  value 
by  value  or  price  by  price.  Its  predictions  of  repeated  econo- 
mic crises  and  rise  of  communism  have  come  out  true,  though 
why  this  rise  of  communism  should  have  been  in  Russia, 
a semi-feudal  and  scini-indusLrial  country  and  not  in  England 
and  America,  is  yet,  in  spito  of  nil  efforts  to  explain  it  away, 
not  dialectically  clear.  It  is  also  true  that  many  scientific 
theories  lend  support  to  it.  Besides,  dialectical  materialism 
as  a method,  though  not  infallible,  is  yet  a useful  tool  of 
investigation.  It  has  more  utility  th m tho  dialectical  method 
of  tho  Greeks.  Its  tridents  are  suggestive  of  hypotheses 
about  concrete  realities.  Much  insight  into  the  nature  of 
phenomena  can  be  gained  by  looking  into  th  ir  contradic- 
tories, contraries  and  their  syntheses,  if  syntheses  are  there. 

Yet  with  all  this,  the  doctrine  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  established.  The  scientific  theories  which  lend  support 
to  it  arc  after  all  working  hypotheses,  and  working  hypotheses 
cannot  be  considered  final.  They  have  changed  in  the  past 
atid  there  is  no  guarantee  that  they  will  not  change  ill  the 
future.  Take,  lor  instance,  the  theory  of  mutation.  The 

occurrence  of  mutation  and  hereditary  transmission,  under 
some  condi Lions,  of  the  characters  so  appearing,  is  a faot ; 
but  whether  the  process  has  played  an  important  role  in 
the  evolution  of  species  is  yet  a disputed  question.  A doctrine 
which  borrows  its  main  strength  from  working  hypotheses, 
cun  itself  be  nothing  more  than  a working  hypothesis.  At 
best  it  can  be  a plausible  hypothesis.  But  for  the  supporters 
of  the  theory  it  is  nob  so.  For  them  it  is  unquestionable, 
absolute  truth.  Nothing  else  is  absolute  but  this.  To  an 
average  Dialectical  Materialist  it  is  nu  article  of  faith.  It 
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has  indeed  some  practical  value.  Its  optimistic  conclusion 
that  the  final  victory  of  the  proletariat  is  inevitably  ensured 
by  the  dialectical  law  of  nature,  has  spurred  the  proletariat 
to  action  and,  through  action,  to  a large  measure  of  achieve- 
ment. But  strong  optimistic  beliefs,  of  whatever  nature, 
have  always  led  to  action  and  achievement.  Does  not 
History  amply  show  that  belief  in  (j»d  and  divine  assistance 
has  led  people  to  the  conquest  of  vast  empires  ? For  the 
dialectical  materialist,  however,  belief  in  (lod  is  a falsehood 
and  a phantasy.  But  then  in  that  case  belief  in  such  false- 
hoods and  phantasies  has  as  much  practical  value  as  belief 
in  Dialectical  Materialism,  if  not  more.  Again  if  mere 
practical  value  be  tho  criterion  of  value,  such  alleged  false- 
hoods also  become  truths— a glaring  contradiction.  Truth 
is  that  the  practical  value  of  which  is  ahidintj . The  practical 
valne  of  nmthemathies,  for  example,  is  lasting,  not  confined 
to  phenomena  limited  to  moments,  hours,  years  or  even 
centuries.  Dialectical  Materialism  has  yet  to  stand  this 
test. 

But  what  about  its  test  of  predict  ion  ? A few  of  its 
predictions  have  undoubtedly  come  true,  but  predictions  can 
be  made  on  wrong  premises,  in  fact  even  without  premises. 
They  can  be  mere  conjectures,  and  ii.  is  an  undoubted  fact 
that  even  conjectures  haphazardly  made  come  out  amazingly 
true.  A few  predictions  by  themselves  can  hardly  establish 
theories,  however  much  they  may  add  to  their  plausibility. 

Having  made  these  general  remarks  I should  now  like  to 
subject  Dialectical  Materialism  to  a close  examination. 

The  word  materialism  as  used  for  this  doctrine  is  a mis- 
nomer. It  is  not  used  in  its  ordinary  sense — not  in  the  sense 
that  reality  is  ultimately  made  of  one  irreducible,  unique 
stuff,  matter,  though  that  is  also  sometimes  implied.31  It  is 

33.  Engel,  Ilistoiical  Materialism,  New  York,  1902,  p.  8. 
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primarily  used  in  opposition  to  idealism.  'The  great  basic 
ques  tion  of  all,  and  especially  of  recent  philosophy1',  says 
Engels,  “is  the  question  of  the  relationship  between  thought 

and  existence,  between  spirit  and  nature Which  is  prior 

to  the  other  : spirit  or  nature  ? Philosophers  are  divided  into 
two  great  camps,  according  to  the  way  in  which  they  have 
answered  this  question.  Those  who  declare  that  spirit  existed 
before  nature,  and  who,  in  the  last  analysis,  therefore,  Assume 

in  one  way  or  another  that  the  world  was  created have 

formed  the  idealist  camp.  The  others,  who  regard  nature  as 
primary,  belong  to  the  various  schools  of  materialism  M*4  “Any 
other  use’1,  agrees  Lenin  (in  a philosophical  sense),  of  the 
terms  idealism  and  materialism  is  only  confusing.”15  The  word 
materialism  in  this  case  is  thus  employed  to  distinguish  reality 
from  thought  ami  to  express  that  reality  is  prior  to  thought. 
These  ulcus  arc  bettor  expressed  by  the  word  realism.  Dialec- 
tical realism  is,  therefor**,  a more  appropriate  name  for  the 
docirino  in  view. 

John  Macmnrry’s  main  criticism  against  Dialectical  Mate, 
rialism  is  that,  it  takes  no  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  human 
development  is  not  only  a process  of  adaptation  to  environment 
but  also  an  effort  to  adapt  the  environment  to  man.1®  Bub 
this  objection  is  due  to  a misunderstanding  of  the  doctrine. 
In  spite  of  sundry  remarks,  even  of  Marx,  to  the  contrary,17' 

34.  Engels,  Ludwig  FruerUick , 1027,  p.  27tf.  quoted  by 
Lenin,  "The  Teaching*  of  Karl  Marz'\  p.  13.  also  rf.  C.  P. 
Dutb’s  Eng.  od.  of  Engels  "Ludwig  Feuerbach",  p,  31. 

35.  Lenin  The  Teachings  of  Karl  Marx,  Burleigh  Press, 
Bristol,  p 13. 

36.  John  Macmurry,  The  Philosophy)  of  Communism]  p.7  iff 

37.  “In  the  social  production  of  the  means  of  life,  human 
beingB  enter  into  necessary  relations  which  Are  independent 
of  their  will.1'  Marx,  Preface  to  A Contribution  to  the  Critique 
of  Political  Economy , Chicago,  1004. 
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the  dialectical  materialist  docs  recognise  the  effort  to  adapt 
the  environment  to  man  ns  much  ns  any  other  doctrine.  Its 
very  idea  of  labour  i,  o.  effort  made  to  use  the  wealth  of  nature 
for  the  production  of  things  which  satisfy  human  needs,  is 
enough  to  falsify  his  view.  Dialectical  Materialism  does 
recognise  in  the  scheme  of  things  a place  for  theorising, 
conscious  planning  and  moulding  the  environment.  Human 
relations,  according  to  the  doctrine,  arc  not,  as  he  assumes, 
simply  the  mechanical  relation  of  an  effect  to  its  cause  and 
the  organic  relation  of  reaction  of  an  organism  to  stimuli, 
but  also  the  relation  of  n conscious  and  active  ag>-nt  to  its 
environment — of  mi  agent  who  changes  the  world  around  him 
to  suit  his  needs — who,  determined  as  he  is,  determines  his 
surroundings. 

Although  John  Macmurry  is,  I believe,  wrong  in  bringing 
against  Dialectical  Materialism  the  above  mentioned  charge 
yet  he  is  right  in  pointing  out  that  the  doctrine  fails  to 
recognise  some  ultra-economic  (which  ho  culls  ultra-organic) 
relations  between  man  and  man.  In  human  society,  class- 
struggle  in  class-interest  is  not  the  only  relation  that  counts. 
To  hold  this  is  to  make  the  sarm  mistake  as  liberalism  does 
in  assuming  that  individual  competition  in  self-interest  is  the 
sole  relation  which  determines  economic  life — an  usKiimption 
which  noue  has  condemned  more  strongly  than  the  Dialectical 
Materialists  themselves.  Hut  the  phenomenon  of  cooperation  is 
as  much  responsible  for  the  development  of  the  capitalist 
society  as  individual  competition.  Human  affections  and 
loyalties  plu\  ns  great  a role  in  social  life  as  human  antago- 
nism, and  one  will  not  be  far  wrong  in  saying  that  the  foimer 
are  as  much  responsible  for  social  development  as  the  latter. 
Kven  class-struggle  is  impossible,  if  thero  is  no  class  solida- 
rity. It  limy  be  said  that  the  role  of  class  solidarity  in 
human  society  is  recognised  by  dialectical  materialism.  Yes, 
it  is,  but  only  as  subordinate  to  class-struggle,  and  it  is  this 
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subordination  of  it  which  is  questioned  here.  It  is  very 
doubtful  if  class-antagonism  is  the  motive-force  in  the  develop- 
ment of  society  or  peace  and  harmony  of  motives . If  the 
society  of  ants  and  bees  and  some  species  of  birds  can  give 
us  the  clue,  it  is  perhaps  the  latter.  If  so,  where  remains 
the  dialectical  process  ? 

But  even  if  class  struggle  has  been  the  cause  of  Booial 
development  in  the  past,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
also  in  future.  This  view  is  repugnant  to  the  Dialectical 
Materialist,  but,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  an  implication 
of  his  own  position.  In  a classless  society  class-struggle 
ceascB,  and  if  it  ccabcs  the  dialectical  process  must  come  to 
ail  end. 

Indeed,  there  is  only  one  way  out  of  this  for  the  dialec- 
tical process  to  continue,  and  that  lies  in  thought-struggle. 
In  a perfectly  classless  society,  not  classes  but  ideas  may 
arise  develop  into  their  npp*  sites  and  result  in  syntheses. 
But  then  to  hold  this,  is  not.  to  hold  Dialectical  Materialism 
but  Hegelian  Idealism,  against  which  wc  are  warned  at 
every  s*tep. 

It.  may  be  said  that  in  classless  society  thought  would 
be  linked  up  with  action.  It  so,  the  struggle  between  thoughts 
would  be  uothing  but  a struggle  between  thinkers,  i.  e.  class 
struggle.  A classless  society  would  then  be  a society  in 
which  classes  would  struggle.  That  is,  of  course,  impossible, 
because  self-coutradictory.  Thus  if  classless  society  is  possi- 
ble, historical  dialectic  is  impossible  and  if  historical  dialectic 
is  possible,  classless  society  is  impossible. 

But  if  the  historical  dialectic  is  saved  at  the  expense  of 
classless  society,  wlmt  follows  / It  follows  that  even  communist 
society  shall  always  have  class  conflicts.  But  then,  there  being 
no  private  property,  the  class  struggle  shall  not  be  a class 
struggle  for  the  control  and  ownership  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction, The  economic  basis  of  the  struggle  will  thus 
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disappear,  and  the  historical  dialcctio  will  lose  its  alleged 
moving  force  and  so  oease  to  be  a process  at  all. 

To  the  criticism  that  the  dialectical  process  will  cense 
with  the  ceasing  of  oIass  struggle,  Lenin  replies  that  “antago- 
nism and  contradiction  are  far  from  being  the  same.  The 
first  will  disappear,  the  second  will  remain  in  socialism.1' s> 
But  antagonism  is  really  opposition  or  condradiction  in  action, 
while  contradiction  without  action  is  a mere  thought-contra- 
diction. If  mere  thought  contradiction  remains  in  socialism, 
the  dialectical  process  does  continue,  but  only  as  a thought 
process ; and  to  hold  this,  as  I have  said  before,  is  nothing 
but  to  hold  Hegelian  idealism. 

Tho  same  conclusion  follows  from  Engels'  statement  that 
thought  movement  is  the  highest  stage  of  the  dialectical 
process.  If  this  is  true,  then  thought  contradictions  really 
are  the  contradictions  which  would  work  in  a highly  developed 
society  and  shall  guide  will-movoments  of  men.  In  such  a 
case,  not  action  will  determine  thought,  bub  thought  will 
determine  action,  for  lower  processes  are  mere  accessories 
to  the  higher  ones.  Thus  dialectical  materialism,  with  each 
effort  of  getting  out  of  idealism,  lands  itself  into  idealism. 

Further  it  fails  to  prove  its  own  absoluteness  and  tho 
absoluteness  of  the  dialectical  law.  We  are  told  that  each 
theory  reflects  the  stage  of  development  from  which  it  arises. 
Dialectical  Materialism  on  its  own  principles  then  reflects  the 
environment  from  which  it  has  come  out  and  not  existence 
as  a whole,  which  it  claims  in  declaring  the  absoluteness 
of  the  law  of  dialectic.  Besides,  the  fact  that  it  reflects  one 
particular  environment,  shows  that  it  is  not  final  and  must 
be  replaced  by  a doctrine  which  would  reflect  the  next  higher 
Btage — a doctrine  which  may  have  no  place  for  the  dialectical 
law. 


38.  Lenin,  Remarks  on  Bukharin's  Translation  Period . 
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Is  there  any  other  proof  of  the  absoluteness  of  this  law  ? 
It  cannot  be  proved  empirically,  for  how  can  we  know  from 
past  instances  as  to  what  will  follow  in  the  future  ? It  can 
not  be  considered  apriori , because  nothing  according  to 
dialectical  Materialism  is  a priori.  It  cannot  be  deduced 
from  other  laws,  for  it  is  the  highest  law  of  all.  Nor  can 
it  be  said  to  be  self-evident,  because  so  many  deny  it.  So 
we  cannot  but  conclude  that  it  cannot  in  any  known  way 
be  proved,  and  is,  therefore,  a so-far-unestablished  hypothesis, 
serving  the  purpose  of  a faith. 

From  whichever  side  we  may  approach  the  doctrino  of 
dialectical  materialism,  its  inconsistencies  stare  us  in  the 
face.  These  inconsistencies  may,  however,  bo  said  to  be 
dialectical  contradictions.  If  so,  then  these  contradictions 
may  temporarily  unite  into  consistenccy  and  again  breed  in- 
consistencies. The  doctrine  will  then  be  an  evergoing  sequence 
of  consistencies  and  inconsistencies — not  a bright  prospect,  I 
am  sure. 

Again  the  usual  criticism  against  Hegel's  tridents  equally 
applies  to  the  tridents  of  dialectical  materialism.  At  times 
they  are  too  artificial  and  facts  seem  to  have  been  distorted 
to  fit  into  them.  But  this  is  hardly  unexpected  in  a theory 
which  is  designed  expressly  with  the  motive  of  serving  a 
specific  end.  This  artificiality  oi  tridents  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  tho  tridents  given  in  the  Holy  Family  and  those 
given  in  the  Capital,  do  not  in  all  cases  tally. 

Moreover,  the  so-called  contradictories  of  the  tridents  are 
sometimes  contradictories,  sometimes  contraries  and  some- 
time mere  differents.  Concrete  contradictories  and  contra- 
ries involve  an  element  of  opposition,  but  they  equally  iuvolve 
an  clement  of  identity  and  the  latter  clement  is  as  important 
to  their  nature  as  the  former.  Red  is  not  green,  but  though 
both  arc  different,  they  arc  yet  botli  colours . They  are  as 
much  opposed  ns  they  are  united  in  colour.  It  may  be  said 
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that  in  colour  lies  their  dialectical  synthesis.  To  say  this 
would  perhaps  be  right,  on  Hogelian  idealism,  but  if  existence 
is  prior  to  thought,  then  it  is  in  yellow  that  they  unite  and 
not  in  colour.  Similarly  contradictions  are  all  contradictions 
within  an  identity.  Rod  and  not-red  as  contradictories  are 
yet  united  in  the  identity,  colour,  for  ‘not-red*  is  nothing 
but  'all  colours  but  red.’ 

This  is  about  contraries,  and  contradictories,  but  opposites  of 
the  tridents  arc  sometimes  'more  others’  or  mere  differents. 
Rut  to  tell  us  that  in  existence  there  arc  different  things  and 
new  things  are  formed  by  the  combination  of  these  different 
things,  no  prophet  is  needed. 

In  support  of  Hegel's  statement  that  a different  in  the 
dialectical  process  is  a different,  not  “absolutely  different 
from  any  other,  but  from  its  other,”  Lenin  remarks  : ‘ very 
true  and  important  : the  other  as  its  other,  development 
into  its  opposite.*'  Hut  in  point  of  fact  everything  has  every- 
thing else  as  its  different.  What  is  implied  by  these  state- 
ments is  that  apart  from  its  mere  others  everything  has  a 
correlative  other . Life  and  death,  matter  and  thought  are 
indeed  correlatives,  but  what,  ono  may  ask,  is  the  correlative 
of  space,  time,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  earth,  the  peacock 
throne  or  the  Taj  ? 

Thus  the  idea  that  reality  moves  dialectically  lands  us 
in  difficulties.  Bub  does  thought  movo  dialectically  ? Hegel, 
indeed,  did  say  so,  but  for  him  thought  process  was  not  in 
time.  To  ascertain  tho  value  of  his  view  wc  could  not  appeal 
to  psychology.  But  fur  the  dialectical  materialist,  existence, 
including  its  highest  stage,  thought,  moves  in  time.  Thought- 
process-in- time  is  a subject  of  psychological  Btudy  and 
modern  psychology  does  not  seem  to  lend  support  to  this 
view, 


The  Revolt  against  Metaphysics. 

(A  Critical  Examination  of  Contemporary 
Logical  Positivism) 

By 

D.  M.  Datta. 

(Patna  College) 

PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS. 

(Indian  Philosophy  Section) 

In  departing  from  tho  usual  custom  of  discussing  some 
ancient  theme  of  Indian  philosophy  in  the  preeidental  address 
of  this  section  of  the  Congress,  1 owe  a personal  explanation. 
I am  interested  in  Indian  philosophy  not  as  a mere  historical 
fossil,  but  in  so  far  as  it  contains  some  living  issues  and  ideas, 
not  yet  antiquated  by  tho  progress  of  human  thought.  One  of 
the  immortal  elements  of  Indian  philosophy  is  its  method  of 
ascertaining  truth  after  considering  first  the  views  of  all  pos- 
sible opponents.  When  we  find  that  even  the  most  orthodox 
schools  earnestly  studied  and  examined  the  views  of  the  most 
heretic  thinkeis  known  to  them,  we  feel  no  doubt  that  had  the 
current  of  ancient  philosophic  thought  continued  here  uninter- 
rupted, the  study  and  consideration  of  the  in«  dern  western 
views  would  form  an  integral  part  of  its  discussions.  And  if 
Indian  Philosophy,  by  which  I mean  philosophizing  in  India  by 
its  modern  inhabitants,  is  once  more  to  acquire  life,  it  must 
move  out  of  the  antiquarian's  sanctum  and  squarely  face  all 
modern  problems.  It  must  criticise  its  own  ideas  in  the  light 
of  the  western  and  the  western  ideas  in  the  light  of  its  own. 
The  recognition  of  this  important  function  of  Indian  philosophy 
encourages  me  to  discuss  the  anti- metaphysical  movement 
which  has  just  been  gathering  force  in  some  parts  of  Europe 
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and  threatening  the  possibility  of  all  metaphysics  western  as 
well  as  eastern. 

Brief  history  of  Logical  Positivism. 

This  movement  has  come  to  bo  known  as  Logical  Positivism 
and  is  flourishing  most  in  Germany,  Austria  and  Poland,  though 
it  originated  chiefly  from  the  logical  researches  and  the  philo- 
sophical views  of  some  Cambridge  philosophers  like  Wittgens- 
tein, Moore  and  Russell  and  Positivists  like  Comte  and  Mach. 
It  was  craddled  in  Vienna  by  a philosophical  group,  known  as 
the  Wiener  Kreis  or  the  Vieneso  circle,  the  out-standing  mem- 
bers of  which  were  Carnap  and  Schlick  and  it  has  been 
gradually  spreading,  though  not  without  splitting  into  opposite 
wingB  led  by  these  two  thinkers.  The  German  philosophical 
magazine,  Erkenntnis  is  devoted  to  the  dissemination  of  the 
views  of  this  school.  But  its  doctrines,  as  well  as  criticisms 
of  them  are  also  being  published  in  English  journal  like  Mind 
and  The  Journal  of  P hilt  Sophy.  Its  chief  feature — and  the 
one  with  which  we  are  directly  concerned  here,  is  its  revolt 
againBt  metaphysics.  * r.- , KC 

Its  Anti  metaphysical  Attitude. 

Logical  Positivism  is  mure  systematic  and  thorough-going 
than  many  earlier  forms  of  revolt  against  metaphysics.  It  does 
not  merely  point  out  the  mistakes  of  metaphysical  theories  ; 
nor  does  it  merely  show  the  impossibility  of  metaphysics  by 
proviug  the  unknowable  character  of  reality  or  the  limitations 
of  human  mind.  It  goes  further  than  Hume  and  Kant  to  hold 
that  the  very  problems  of  metaphysics  are  meaningless . If 
there  is  no  significant  problem  at  all,  the  so-called  historical 
metaphysical  problems  are  pseudo  problems  and  the  answers 
to  them,  that  is,  metaphysical  theories  are  neither  true  nor 
even  wrong,  they  are  all  meaningless. 
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The  Grounds : (1)  Conception  of  metaphysics,  (2)  Criterion 
of  meaning. 

This  attitude  of  Logioal  Positivism  rests  on  two  chief 
grounds,  namely  its  conception  of  metaphysics  and  its  crite- 
rion of  meaning . 

By  metaphysics  these  positivists  mean  any  theory  about 
reality  behind  the  experienced  phenomena.  As  Mr.  Ayer,  an 
English  follower  puts  it  in  his  article.  Demonstration  of  the 
Impossibility  of  Metaphysics,  in  Mind , July  1934, 

"For,  it  is  the  aim  of  metaphysics  to  describe  a reality  lying 
beyond  experience  and  therefore  any  proposition  which  would 
be  verified  by  empirical  observation  is  ipso  facto  not  meta. 
physical.'*  “The  fundamental  postulate  of  metaphysics," 
according  to  him  is  that  "There  is  a superior  hinter — ) pheno- 
menal reality."  ip.  339.) 

To  this  conception  of  metaphysics,  these  positivists  apply 
their  peculiar  criterion  of  meaning,  namely  that  The  meaning 
of  a proposition  cmwsts  in  its  method  of  verification1  (ibid). 
From  these  two  premises  they  deduce  the  conclusion  that 
metaphysics  (i.  e.,  both,  t.he  problems  and  the  assertions  of 
metaphysics)  is  meaningless.  Briefly  the  argument  is  : 

All  significant  propositions  are  at  least  theoretically 
verifiable  by  experience. 
No  metaphysical  proposition  (dealing  with  super- 
phenomenal  reality)  iB  so  verifiable. 
Therefore,  no  metaphysical  proposition  is  a significant 

proposition. 

The  Proper  function  of  Philosophy. 

It  would  appear  that  in  condemning  metaphysics,  they  do 
not  condemn  the  whole  of  philosophy  ; but  philosophy  in  so 
far  as  it  tries  to  enquire,  or  assert  theories,  about  any  reality 
lying  beyond  experience.  Besides  this  illegitimate  function 
of  philosophy,  there  is  its  legitimate  part,  which  it  can 
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profitably  play  by  analyzing  propositions  about  empirical 
facts. 

How  is  philosophy  reluted  then  to  science  ? Regarding 
this,  the  logical  positivists  as  well  as  the  dominating  group 
of  contemporary  philosophers  at  Cambridge,  Vienna,  Prague , 
Watsaw  and  Ztooto  tend  to  the  same  answer.  The  task  of 
investigating  empirical  facts  belongs  to  the  special  scienoeB. 
Philosophy  has  no  right  to  trespass  into  these  scientific  pre- 
serves. It  should  not  oven  try  to  build  systems  by  piecing 
together  scientific  discoveries.  The  task  of  synthesizing  the 
partial  truths  of  science  into  a grand  view  of  the  universe  ns 
a whole  used  to  be  the  privilege  of  philosophy  especially  under 
the  auspices  of  Hegelian  metaphysics.  But  the  wisdom  of 
this  course  iB  seriously  questioned.  If  the  so-called  'science 
of  sciences’  is  to  justify  its  claims,  its  method  should  be  strictly 
scientific  and  experimental  and  its  results  should  be  scienti- 
fically verifiable.  Hut  no  sy-tem  of  synthetic  metaphysics 
is  able  to  justify  its  world  view  by  experimental  verification. 
Really  these  synthetic  views  are  the  work  of  poetic  and 
aesthetic  imagination  and  should  be  classed  apart  with  them 
and  not  confused  with  scientific  views. 

Rut  if  philosophy  is  driven,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the 
study  of  any  reality  behind  phenomena  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  a meaningless  pursuit,  and,  on  the  other  hand  from  the 
study  of  empirical  facts  because  it  is  u trespass  into  the 
domain  of  the  sciences,  where  does  it  stand  ? Deprived  of 
its  territory  philosophy  should  rather  be  allowed  to  die,  than 
live  the  pitiable  life  of  a dethroned  Emperor  condemned  to 
life-long  penal  servitude.  Unfortunately,  this  is  what  befalls 
the  lot  of  philosophy. 

The  Logical  Positivists  and  their  allies  return  the  suiue 
verdict.  Philosophy  must  continue,  but  it  (oust  also  observe 
the  following  conditions  strictly. 
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a.  It  must  Bhed  all  meaningless  inquisitiveness  regard- 
ing reality  behind  phenomena, 

b.  It  must  give  up  all  ambitions  of  lording  it  over  the 
sciences  by  playing  the  absurd  role  of  the  science  of 
sciences  and  building  world-views. 

o.  It  must  restrict  its  activity  to  logical  analysis  of 
scientific  findings ; it  must  never  question  the 
authority  of  the  sciences,  but  only  try  to  clarify 
the  meanings  of  scientific  propositions,  by  reducing 
the  more  complex  and  abstract  propositions  to  the 
simplest  and  the  most  conorete  ones. 

While  it  is  the  duty  of  the  sciences  to  discover  empirical 
facts  and  their  laws,  it  is  the  duty  of  philosophy  to  analyze 
the  propositions  given  to  it  by  the  sciences  and  find  out  their 
relations.  This  has  been  sometimes  expresed  by  saying  that 
'philosophy  is  an  activity,  not  a doctrine.’  July  1931, 

p.  337)  or  that  ‘‘statements  about  syntactical  or  logical  rela- 
tions can  be  regarded  as  the  specifi  c doctrinal  content  of  philo- 
sophy, which  is  not  metaphysics".  (Journal  of  Philosophy 
Jan.  16,  1936,  />.  37). 

To  put  it  more  pointedly,  science  needs  the  help  of  many 
analysts  chemical,  bacteriological  and  even  logical.  The  office 
of  logical  analysis  is  mercifully  alio  ted  to  philosophy. 

How  Indian  Philosophy  is  Affected  ? 

Hut  we  are  concerned  here  not  so  much  with  the 
history  of  the  movement,  ns  with  the  problem,  bow  far, 
if  at  all,  it  affects  Indian  Philosophy.  Apparently  any  Indian 
system  that  believes  in  any  reality  beyond  the  grasp  of  empi- 
rical experience  becomes  ips)  facto  the  object  of  its  criti- 
cism. If  the  logical  Positivist  be  right,  Monistic  Vedanta 
with  its  belief  in  the  falsity  of  the  phenomenal  and  the 
reality  of  the  absolute  would  be  a totally  absurd  philosophy. 
But  this  would  not  be  all.  The  other  schools  of  Vedanta, 
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in  so  fur  as  they  believe  in  God,  soul,  immortality  and  libera- 
tion beyond  earthly  existence  would  not  escape  refutation. 
Similarly,  the  Sankhya  belief  in  the  unexperienceable  first 
cause  or  Prakriti  and  spirits,  the  Mimamaa  belief  in  gods, 
souls,  apurva , sakti  and  karma  (all  of  which  are  non-physical 
realities  beyond  empirical  experience),  and  even  the  Nyaya- 
Vaiamka  belief  in  God,  senses,  Atoms,  adrata , time,  space, 
akaui  and  similar  unperceivablc  entities  and  laws  would  be 
equally  condemned.  Of  the  heretical  schools,  the  Charvakaa 
would  perhaps  be  the  only  one  unaffected.  The  jaina*  believe 
in  the  extra-mundane  eternal  existence  of  the  soul  and  also 
in  similar  imperceptible  objects  like,  akaaa . atoms,  time,  kar- 
ma9  influx  of  Laima  etc.,  and,  therefore,  they  also  expose 
themselves  to  similar  criticism.  Even  the  Bauddltaa , do  not 
escape  this  fate  altogether.  For  though  the  philosophical 
Buddhists  are  empirical  enough  to  disbelieve  all  substances, 
spiritual  and  physical,  they  believe  yet  in  the  imperceptible 
law  of  karma , the  continuity  of  life  beyond  this  birth  and  even 
nirvana,  which  is  not  total  extinction  but  a blissful  extra, 
mundane  existence,  at  least  according  to  some. 

It  is  not  far  to  seek,  therefore,  that  if  any  system  of 
Indian  thought,  ^except  the  Oharvakn  which  can  be  hardly 
called  a system)  has  to  maintain  its  existence  in  the  modern 
international  field  of  philosophy,  and  not  merely  live  in  the 
minds  of  blind  followers,  it  must  regard  this  strong  now 
movement  as  a formidable  opposition  i.  e.  as  a purvapakaa 9 
that  has  to  be  met  boldly. 

Critical  Estimate  of  the  Movement- 

1 shall  attempt  in  the  following  pages  a critical  estimate 
of  the  movement,  as  a student  of  Indian  Philosophy,  though 
not  on  behalf  of  any  particular  system  of  thought.  I should 
like  very  much  to  invite  the  followers  of  the  different  systems 
to  consider  the  arguments  of  the  positivists  from  their  respec- 
tive points  of  view  and  try  to  meet  them  in  their  own  ways. 
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But,  for  the  views  expressed  here,  I should  not  like  either 
to  conform  or  apologise  to  any  of  them. 

Though  I do  not  fully  agree  with  the  spirit  of  this  move- 
ment of  Logical  Positivism,  I value  it  for  some  good  points 
which  I should  mention  first,  before  criticizing  its  defects. 

Its  Merits: 

la)  Philosophical  analysis  of  Language. 

The  greatest  service  it  has  done,  is  to  emphasize  the  vital 
importance  of  philosophical  analysis  of  Language.  This 
marks  a new  epoch  in  westei'n  philosophy . Hume  and  espe- 
cially Kant  revolutionized  philosophy  in  Europe  by  according 
priority  to  Epistemology.  It  was  achieved  by  showing  that 
before  we  philosophize  we  should  examine  the  nature  and  com- 
petence of  our  mind,  the  instrument  of  philosophizing.  But 
the  other  important  fact  that  our  thinking  and  at  least  the 
philosophical  expression  and  enunciation  of  all  our  thoughts 
depend  on  language,  which  instrument  also  should  be  philo- 
sophically examined,  was  not  so  long  realized  by  modern 
western  thinkers.  Moore  ami  Wittgenstein  realized  it ; their 
continental  followers,  the  Logical  Positivists  have  succeeded  in 
carrying  their  thoughts  further,  so  as  to  achieve  a new  revolu- 
tion in  philosophy  by  giving  to  the  philosophy  of  language  the 
supreme  place  which  Epistemology  enjoyed  since  the  days  of 
Kant. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  Indian  thinkers,  recognised  the 
necessity  of  the  philosophical  analysis  of  lauguage  and  gram, 
mar  many  centuries  ago.  The  philosophy  of  the  meanings  of 
words,  propositions,  syntax  etc.  which  is  being  developed  today 
by  the  Logical  Positivists  in  the  west  was  discussed  threadbare 
by  these  Indian  philosophers.  It  is  a pity  that  this  part  of 
Indian  philosophy  has  not  attracted  much  attention  of  the 
modernized  students  of  Indian  philosophy,  and  possibly  because 
western  philosophy,  whose  standard  of  valuation  they  follow, 
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did  not  so  long  attach  any  philosophical  importance  to  the 
analysis  of  language.  Gut  as  this  attitude  of  western  philoso- 
phy has  changed,  it  may  be  expected  that  Indian  speculation 
on  language  would  receive  closer  attention.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  Sabda-Khandn  of  later  Nyaya,  as  well  as  the  metho- 
dology of  Mimamsa,  contains  a rich  store  of  linguistic  theories 
which  can  compare  very  favourably  with  the  modern  researches. 
To  these  we  may  add  the  many  works  on  grammar  and  rhe- 
toric, in  which  also  we  find  here  and  there,  materials  for  the 
study  of  the  philosophy  of  language. 

(b)  Elimination  of  Pseudo-problems. 

A good  result  of  the  positivists*  method  of  analyzing  com- 
plex and  abstract  philosophical  propositions  into  the  simplest 
and  the  most  concrete  ones  to  ascertain  their  exact  significance 
and  correctness  is  the  clarification  of  problems.  Though  we 
may  not  accept  fully  the  positivist's  criterion  of  significance,  we 
must  agree  with  them,  in  the  main,  that  there  arc  many  prob- 
lems in  philosophy  which  are  found  on  analysis  to  be  meaning- 
less or  vague  and,  therefore,  it  is  a waste  of  energy  to  try  to 
answer  them.  It  would  always  be  desirable,  therefore,  to  ana- 
lyse the  problem  before  we  exercise  our  mind  over  it.  To  give 
some  examples  of  our  own  : The  problem  “Does  God  exist*’ 
cannot  be  answered.  The  positivist  will  declare  that  this 
question  is  meaningless,  because  it  is  about  some  supor-phenu- 
menal  reality  beyond  experience  and  verification.  Gveu  if  we 
do  not  go  so  far,  we  must  admit  that  this  question  is  at  least 
vague  and  cannot  be  answered  without  ascertaining  the  mean- 
ings of  the  words  ‘God*  and  ’exiit*,  which  c;»rry  for  different 
persons  widely  different  meanings.  Similarly,  the  problem  of 
the  one  and  the  many  would  be  found  to  be  vague  and  un- 
answerable, unless  we  fix  the  meaning  of  “unity".  To  take  an 
example  from  Indian  Philosophy,  when  a critic  of  Nyaya  asks, 
“If  a jati  or  universal  like  cowuess  is  eternal,  where  does  the 
oowness  in  a particular  cow  go,  when  it  dies  ?",  the  question  is 
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found  to  be  meaningless.  Because  the  question  of ‘coming* 
and  'going'  i.e,  of  movement  in  space  is  significant  only  re- 
garding a substance  and  that  also  if  it  occupies  space  and  only 
if  that  space  is  limited . These  conditions  being  absent  in  a 
jati,  the  question  is  meaningless. 

Kant  also  showed  it  long  ago,  that  by  the  force  of  blind 
habit  we  try  to  predicate  of  certain  things  predicates  which  are 
inapplicable  to  them  and  thus  many  of  the  metaphysical  puzzles 
and  quarrels  arise  to  keep  us  uselessly  busy  for  ages.  If  we 
cau  sift  away  the  pseudo-problems  from  the  real  ones,  the 
burden  of  philosophy  would  be  considerably  lightened. 

(c)  Cle  ir  distinction  between  Science  and  Philosophy, 

Another  good  teaching  of  the  positivists  is  the  clear  distinc- 
tion they  make  between  scientific  and  metaphysical  doctrines. 
There  are  everywhere  philosophers  who  aro  fascinated  by  the 
success  and  popularity  <>f  ihe  special  sciences  and  try  to  puss 
their  ]>et  philosophical  theories  as  scientific.  Even  in  India, 
we  find  some  scholars,  as  well  as,  half-in  formed  propagandists 
busy  capturing  the  popular  mind  by  demonstrating  the  scien- 
tific nature  of  Vedanta,  Sfmkhya  etc.  The  positivists  have 
done  a service  by  pointing  out  clearly  that  metaphyseal  doc- 
trines (those  that  deal  with  superphciiomeual  reality)  cannot 
be  likened  to  scientific  ones,  because  unlike  the  latter  they 
are  experimentally  un verifiable.  It  is  true  that  the  word 
'science’  has  a souse  wider  than  the  ono  we  find  in  Special 
sciences,1  and  that  sense  is  'systematic  knowledge.1  But  this 
is  so  common  and  unattractive,  that  very  few  among  philoso- 
phers who  euvy  really  the  fortune  of  the  special  sciences  would 
care  to  own  it. 

The  realization  of  the  distinction  between  the  scientific 
and  philosophical  theories  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  the 
correct  interpretation  of  Indian  LMiilusophy  in  this  scientific 
ago.  For  though  it  might  not  prevent  the  attempt  of  Indian 
missionaries  abroad  who  imitate  their  Christian  colleagues  and 
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weave  science  into  Yoga  and  Vedanta  to  recruit  western 
followers,  yet  it  should  at  least  be  able  to  prevent  Indian 
scholars  from  thinking,  for  example,  that  Vedanta  can  be 
scientifically  justified  by  proving  the  identity  of  chuitanya 
with  electrical  energy,  or  the  identity  of  mays  with  the  most 
modern  Einstein ian  relativity. 

Objections : 

Inspite  of  these  good  points  there  are  certain  Bcrious  objec- 
tions against  the  general  outlook  and  some  particular  doctrines 
of  the  Logical  Positivists,  which  we  should  discuss  next. 

1.  The  Assumption  of  the  Absoluteness  of  Scientific 
method. 

The  most  important  point  to  note  is  that  while  Logical 
Positivism  in  one  way  tries  to  keep  the  boundary  between 
philosophy  and  science  clear  by  wnrning  off  philosophers  from 
the  study  of  empirical  facts  like  space,  time,  causality  etc,  it 
forgets  this  boundary  line  in  another  way.  By  ignoring  the 
possibility  of  any  other  standard  of  value  except  the  scientific, 
it  tries  to  affiliate  Philosophy  to  science.  Lest  the  old  vessel  of 
Philosophy  would  sink  in  modern  scientific  waters,  it  lightens 
the  burden  of  philosophy  by  throwing  overboard  every  other 
cargo,  except  the  ‘Analysis  of  propositions  scientifically  certi- 
fied'. Philosophy  thus  shrinks  into  Logic  and  Logic  confines 
itself  to  the  grammar  and  syntax  of  Language.  It  shuns  meta- 
physics and  19  indifferent  to  Ethics,  theology  and  political 
philosophy. 

This  liquidation  of  Philosophy  in  favour  of  Science  is 
psychologically  due  to  the  blind  awe  And  admiration  at  the 
triumph  of  the  special  sciences  and  forgetting  the  distinction 

between  science  and  philosophy.  Positivism  covets  the  honour 
enjoyed  by  science  and  tries  to  put  on  the  scientific  garb. 

It  may  be  true  that  if  Philosophy  mu?t  he  scientific,  things 
could  not  be  otherwise  managed.  Bub  the  must  important 
question  to  ask  is : Why  must  Philosophy  be  scientific  and 
not  philosophical  ? 
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In  an  age  the  atmosphere  of  which  ia  full  of  admiration 
for  science  this  question  would  perhaps  sound  absurd  to  the 
layman  and  even  to  some  philosophers.  They  might  ask, 
“Should  philosophy  then  be  unscienbifia  ?”  The  reply  to  this 
would  be — 'No,  Philosophy  may  be  non-scientific,  though  not 
unscientific."  It  may  also  be  added,  that  philosophy  can  even 
be  scientific,  if  'science*  is  taken  in  the  wider  sense  of  'syste- 
matic knowledge  ; and  then  it  may  not  be  necessary  for  it  to 
satisfy  the  cannons  of  the  experimental  sciences,  which  the 
positivists  apply  to  philosophy.  The  Positivist  might  reply 
to  this,  that  philosophy  must  confine  itself  to  empirical  reality 
and  therefore  must  obey  the  scientific  canons  because  meta- 
physics of  the  super-empirical  is  meaningless. 

2.  The  Criterion  of  Meaning  is  Defective. 

Let  us  then  examine  the  view  that  if  metaphysics  deals  with 
super-phenomenal  reality  it  deals  with  meaningless  problems. 
This  proposition  rests,  as  already  shown,  on  the  central 
doctrine  ot  L gical  Positivism,  namely  that  a sentence  is  signi- 
ficant only  if  it  is  verifiable,  if  it  is  not  verifiable  it  is  meaning- 
less. This  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  verificational  theory 
of  meaning  and  is  sometimes  stated  by  saying  that  the 
meaning  of  a statement  depends  oil  the  mode  of  its  verifica- 
tion. Stace  has  pointed  out  some  objections  against  this 
criterion  of  meaning  in  his  article  Metaphysics  and  Meaning 
in  Mind%  October  1935  and  has  suggested  the  amendment 
that  the  criterion  of  meaning  should  be  experiencibility 
rather  than  verifiability.  But  yet,  we  think,  the  criterion 
is  not  satisfactory. 

[a.  Confusion  between  Intelligibility  and  Verifiability . 

Because  this  criterion  of  meaning  involves  a confusion 
between  two  distinct  attitudes  we  can  have  about  a statement 
namely  understanding  -its  meaning  uud  believing  in  its 
truth. 

We  are  aware  that  the  Positivists*  conception  of  verification 
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has  undergone  development  and  also  differs  with  different 
adherents.  Consequently  we  are  liable  to  be  accused  of  mis- 
understanding their  criterion.  Let  us  anticipate  these  objections 

The  Knglish  exponent,  Ayer,  might  point  out,  with  the. 
support  of  Schlick,  that  the  criterion  of  meaning  is  not 
practical  verifiability  but  theoretical  verifiability  in  principle 
that  a statement  like,  “There  is  a mountain  10,000  feet  high 
on  the  other  side  of  the  moon”,  is  quite  significant.  There 
iB  no  lack  of  theoretical  possibility  of  verification  in  this  ease. 
"If  we  got  to  the  other  side  of  the  moon  we  should  know  how 
to  settle  the  quest-on."  (Mind  p.  310,  193D). 

Hut  inspite  of  this  modified  enunciation  of  the  criterion  we 
would  ask,  when  wo  read  in  a story,  or  better,  in  a scrap  of 
paper  picked  up  from  the  street,  ‘Once  upon  a time,  a dog  got 
a bone  on  the  street*,  do  we  understand  its  menning  ? And 
if  Lhe  meaning  is  understood,  (which  must  bo  addinittcd  unless 
the  usual  meaning  of  'meaning*  is  changed  by  these  common' 
sense  philosophers),  we  would  ask  when?  is  the  theoretical 
possibility  of  verifying  this  statement  ? Can  we  even  imagine 
any  situation  in  space-time  whence  this  could  be  verified  to 
be  true  or  false  / 

That  Mr.  Ayer  forgct-B  the  commensensc  distinction  bet- 
ween the  questions  of  understanding  u statement  and  believ- 
ing it — between  significance  mid  truth — is  quite  clear  from 
some  of  his  statements.  Speaking  about  the  meaning  of  the 
statement  about  the  existence  of  u mountain  on  the  other  side 
of  the  moon,  he  says  : 

‘We  know  what  sort  of  observation  would  verify  or  fal- 
sify it.*1  Again  in  another  place  he  observes,  rto  givo  the 
meaning  of  a proposition  is  to  give  the  conditions  under  which 
it  would  be  true  and  those  under  which  it  would  be  false.” 
It  would  be  found  here  that  while  attempting  to  show  what 
observations  or  conditions  would  make  a statement  signifi- 
cant, he  speaks  of  what  will  make  it  true  or  false,  as  though 
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the  conditions  of  truth  and  falsity  were  identical  with  those 
of  significance. 

There  seemB,  therefore!  to  be  a serious  defect  in  the  for- 
mulation of  the  criterion  of  meaning,  on  which  the  Positivists' 
logical  superstructure  raises  its  head  to  scoff  at  metaphysical 
problems  as  meaningless. 

Even  Stace's  amendment  does  not  remove  the  defect.  The 
sentence,  ‘Once  upon  a time  a hungry  dog  got  a bone  on  the 
street'  occurring  in  a story  cannot  be  said  to  be  expericnceablo 
by  any  extension  of  imagination,  forward  or  backward. 

But  the  Positivist  or  his  supporter  might  contend,  that  this 
criticism  might  affect  the  verbal  formulation  of  the  criterion 
but  not  its  spirit.  It  may  be  said  by  him  that  though  the 
sentence  as  it  is  may  not  be  verifiable  as  a whole,  its  elements 
namely  *a  dog',  ‘its  being  hungry’,  'a  bone’,  'its  being  on  the 
Btrcet'  etc,  are  ultimately  based  on  some  past  experience  of 
the  writer  and  in  order  that  the  reader  might  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence  he  must  be  able  to  recall  from  his 
past  experience  the  meanings  of  the  words  by  referring  to 
such  elementary  experiences.  If  the  reader  has  never  had  any 
direct  or  indirect  experience  of  what  is  meant  by  a dog,  bone 
street  etc.,  the  sentence  would  convey  no  meaning  to  him. 
It  would  be  a meaningless  jumble  uf  sounds. 

Granting  that  the  meaning  of  each  word  or  simple  propo- 
sition in  which  it  occurs  is  learnt  in  connection  with  some  ex- 
perience, we  may  still  ask  how  do  we  know  whether  the  words 
combiucd  into  a sentence  make  any  meaning  ? Does  the  signi- 
ficance of  a sentence  as  a whole  also  depend  on  the  possibility 
of  its  being  theoretically  verifiable  ? To  be  consistent  with 
the  criterion  of  meaning  formulated  by  him,  the  answer  of  the 
Positivist  should  be  in  the  affirmative  (vide  Nagel's  statement 
in  J.  Ph.,  Jau.  16, 1036,  p.  35).  If  so,  then  a sentence  like 
“An  iron  ball  released  from  the  hand  rises  into  the  air”  is 
significant!  because  it  can  be  verified  and  found  to  be  false. 
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And  exactly  for  similar  reasons  sentences  like  <cThis  circle 
is  square”,  ‘‘This  barren  woman  has  one  child*',  “The  grand- 
father of  Johnson  was  a bachelor”,  would  also  be  significant ; 
these  sentences  can  be  found  to  be  false  by  verification. 

We  find  then  th.it  the  Positivists'  criterion  of  meaning 
according  to  which  a statement  is  significant  if  it  is  theoreti- 
cally possible  to  verify  it,  logically  leads,  us  to  strange  conse- 
quences : All  statements  in  stories,  like  “A  hungry  dog  gob 
a bone  etc./’  are  meaningless,  whereas  statements  like  “The 
circle  is  square'*  etc.,  are  all  meaningful. 

We  have  often  heard  the  realistic  precursors  of  the  Posi- 
tivists' complain  thnb  Idealism  ignores  the  very  facts  from 
which  it  starts  and  on  which  ib  stands,  does  nob  the  same 
criticism  also  apply  to  this  outrage  on  the  commonsense 
meaning  of  significance  which  is  the  starting  point  of  Positi- 
vism ? It  is  all  the  more  strange  because,  some  Positivists 
explicitly  declare,  liko  Sankara,  that  as  to  meanings  of  words 
we  have  to  depend  on  usage  and  have  no  right  to  legislate. 
(Ibid,  p.  36). 

If  this  criterion  of  meaning  be  the  chief  foundation  of  Posi- 
tivism, as  many  competent  exponents  and  critics  declare,  a 
refutation  of  this  might  be  considered  sufficient  criticism  of 
the  whole  superstructure.  Consequently  the  criticism  of  the 
Positivist  that  metaphysical  problems  are  meaningless  would 
carry  very  little  force,  as  it  explicitly  depends  on  a very  defec- 
tive criterion  of  meaning. 

Indian  theories  about  meaning. 

Let  us  mention  incidentally  that  the  conditions  on  which 
significance  of  statement  depends  were  discussed  by  Indian 
thinkers,  the  grammarians,  rhetoricians,  Naiynyikas,  Mimatn- 
sakas  and  other  schools  during  a few  centuries  and  the  resul- 
tant views  might  be  found  to  be  more  weighty  than  the  views 
of  the  Positivists  in  their  present  experimental  stage.  We 
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have  discussed  these  Indian  views  else  whore  and  it  would  be 
out  of  place  to  repeat  them  here  (vide  author’s  Six  Ways  of 
Knowing  ; Allen  & Unwin,  1932), 

(b)  The  criterion  renders  even  science  meaningless . 

But  we  should  also  mention  a few  other  difficulties  of  Posi- 
tivism. Supposing  for  a moment,  that  statements  about  super- 
phenomenal  reulity  are  meaningless,  what  becomes  of  the 
reportB  of  science  about  the  reality  of  electrons,  protons, energy, 
etc.  ? Are  they  themselves  empirically  verifiable  ? Gan 
we  perceive  any  of  these  really  ? Or  do  we  not  simply  per- 
ceive their  effects  or  some  phenomena  which  are  explained 
with  the  help  of  theso  non- perceptible  reals  ? 

Similarly  does  not  science  believe  in  the  continuity  of  rea- 
lities during  the  unpeiceivod  intcr-perceptual  moments?  But 
is  it  even  theoretically  possible  to  conceive  that  verification 
is  possible  about  the  statement  of  the  continuity  of  an  object 
during  the  moments  it  is  not  perceived  by  any  body  ? 

Again,  does  not  science  believe  that  a reality,  like  the  Sun, 
perceived  by  many  scientists  is  identical  ? Rut  is  it  possible  to 
verify,  in  the  light  of  an  individual’s  own  experience,  that  the 
object  of  another  man's  experience  is  identical  with  the  objeot 
experienced  by  him  ? If  not,  would  not  scientific  statements 
about  such  identity  be  meaningless  according  to  the  Positivist's 
criterion  ? 

It  would  appear,  from  all  these,  that  the  criterion  formula- 
ted by  the  Positivists  does  not  simply  make  metaphysical 
statements  meaningless,  even  some  basic  scientific  statements 
are  rendered  meaningless  by  it. 

3.  Positivism  is  ultimately  forced  to  reform  science. 

It  is  at  this  point,  that  Positivism  is  forced  to  declare  that 
Bcience  as  it  stauds  to-day  requires  purging  and  reformation  ; 
that  it  still  harbours  much  of  the  old  superstitious  habits  of 
thinking  and  speaking,  {vide  J.  Ph„  p.  H6,  March,  12, 1936) 
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The  criticism  may  be  correot,  but  the  interesting  thing  to  note 
is  that  the  Positivist  starts  with  the  humble  mission  of  accept- 
ing scientific  statements  as  authentic  and  only  analysing  and 
clarifying  them,  but  the  process  of  analysis  and  interpreta- 
tion gradually  brings  bach'  the  role  of  a critic  and  a re- 
former of  science . He  commits  the  same  folly  of  which  ho 
initially  accused  the  metaphysician. 

4.  Positivism  also  lapses  into  metaphysics. 

Hans  Reichenbaoh,  who,  with  a few  others,  has  founded  the 
more  recent  centre  of  this  movement  in  Berlin,  has  surveyed 
the  history  of  the  movement  in  his  article,  “ Logistic  Empiri- 
cism in  Germany  and  the  Present  State  of  its  Problem s”  in 
The  Journal  of  Philosophy,  March  12,  1986.  He  has  indi- 
cated in  this  article  with  a creditable  frankness,  the  many 
changes  which  the  initial  faith  of  the  school  has  been  under- 
going. Of  these  various  changes  we  briefly  note  only  the 
more  important  few  to  show  that  this  scientific  philosophy  is 
no  longer  bound  down  to  the  creed  of  unquestioning  obedienco 
to  science  but  is  rather  implicitly  lapsing  back  into  the  un- 
certain sphere  of  metaphysics. 

The  Positivists  declare  that  theories  like  realism  and 
idealism  are  meaningless,  because  we  cannot  ascertain  with 
absolute  certainty,  whether  the  object  perceived  is  real  or  ideal 
( Mind  p.  389 , 1931,  Ayer’s  statement,. 

But  we  find  that  in  practice  Positivists  are  unwillingly 
drawn  to  believe  in  theories  which  cannot  be  verified  by 
experience,  and  about  the  certainty  of  which  they  themselves 
differ.  A few  illustrations  will  make  this  clear. 

Following  Wittgenstein,  some  positivists  hold  that  words 
can  communicate  only  the  structure  of  our  experience  which  is 
common  to  all  persons,  but  not  the  content  of  experience,  which 
is  incommunicable.  Ilow  can  this  assertion  be  verified,  without 
comparing  one  another's  incommunicable  experience  which  is 
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ex  hypothec  impoBsible  y Do  not  the  Positivists  then  hold  a 
meaningless  view,  and  violate  their  own  precept  ? 

Again,  Positivism  reduces  all  meaningful  statements  to 
'given  elements';  words  can  refer  only  to  these  elements  and  not 
any  reality  behind  them.  These  given  elements  were  taken  at 
first  to  be  'mental  objects’  possessing  'psychical  existence.* 
Under  the  influence  of  behaviourism  Neurath,  an  important 
member  of  this  school,  challenged  this  and  he  has  persuaded 
Carnap  to  accept  that,  what  is  given  to  us  is  not  psychical ; 
that  the  so-called  given  experience  is  really,  "nothing  but  a 
physiological  process  in  our  brains.11  Thus  Positivism  has 
recently  taken  a new  turn  by  identifying  itself  with  materia- 
lism, as  Reiohenback  pointB  out  (J.  Ph.,  loc . cit). 

(a)  Even  the  nature  of  the  given  undecidahle. 

rl  his  change  of  position  is  signific&ut.  It  shows  that  uncer- 
tainty (i.  e.,  inability  to  decide  a question  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty. either  in  the  affirmative  or  in  the  negative)  does  not 
simply  belong  to  metaphysiuul  questions  about  reality  beyond 
given  experience  ; uncertainty  also  belongs  to  questions  re- 
garding the  nature  of ' the  given  itself If  the  nature  of  what 
is  given  were  absolutely  certain  how  would  even  the  Positivists 
differ  among  themselves  and  with  their  own  previous  selves  ? 
And  once  the  doubt  is  raised  about  the  very  nature  of  obser- 
vation and  the  observed  fact  in  general  it  cannot  surely  be 
removed  by  observation  itself,  which  is  doubted.  Are  not9  then 
positivists  themselves  also  dealing  with  problems  and  theories 
which  are  meaningless,  according  to  their  own  criterion  ? 

(6)  Theoretically,  materialism,  as  undecidahle  as  Idealism. 

It  is  found  that  Neurath  himself  realises  that  there  is  an 
uncertainty  even  about  propositions  containing  the  report  of 
immediate  experience,  because  the  report  comeB  somewhat  later 
than  the  experience  and  may,  therefore,  be  distorted  and  false, 
(vide  Reichenbach’s  statement  in  J.  Ph.,  p.  150,  Marob,  1936.) 
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But  it  is  strange  that  inspite  of  this  uncertainty  and  in- 
spite  of  this  rigorous  desire  for  absolute  certainty,  he  chooses 
to  cast  in  his  lot  with  behaviourism  and  consequently  materia- 
lism, though  the  latter  is  hs  good  an  uncertain  metaphysical 
theory  as  idealism,  judged  by  the  positivistic  standard. 

(o)  Behaviourism  leads  Positivism  to  Physiological  solipsism . 

It  is  important  to  realise  that  solipsism  by  which  the 
Logical  Positivists  were  scared  from  holding  Mach’s  theory 
of  atomic  sensory  facts  as  the  meanings  of  words  (vide  Nagel’s 
statement  in  J.  Ph . Jan..  16. 1936,  p.  35)  is  present  in  another 
form  in  behaviourism  too.  If  oh,  Reichenlmch  states, — the 
given  experience  is  'nothing  but  physiological  process  in  our 
brains’,  (loc.  cit . tho  very  legitimate  question  arises. — “How 
do  we  become  aware  of  any  object  other  than  the  brain  ?”  If 
the  answer  bet  the  brain  process  implies  the  existence  of  its 
cause,  the  extra-cerebral  obiect,  we  may  still  ask,  how  can  we 
think  of  the  external  cause  without  first  proving  tho  existence 
of  any  extra-cerebral  object  ; If,  however,  the  answer  is  that 
our  experience  of  response  implies  an  object  responded  to,  the 
difficulty  is  not  removed.  For  even  response  is  nothing  more 
than  a condition  of  the  body.  How  can  we  prove  the  exis- 
tence of  an  external  object,  responded  to,  by  the  very  response 
itself  \ (Are  there  not  false  responses,  even  as  false  ideas  ?) 
We  are  then  confined  to  the  knowledge  of  our  own  bodies  and 
cannot  assert  the  rculity  of  any  external  fact. 

Behaviourism,  is  logically  driven  therefore  to  this  position 
which  threatens  the  possibility  of  the  positive  sciences.  We 
can  name  this  position  'physiological  solipsisms'  to  distin- 
guish it  from  'idealistic  solipsism'.  The  former  can  be  legi- 
timately certain  only  of  the  physiological  ego  ('I4  the  body, 
only  exist’)  just  as  the  latter  was  certain  only  of  the  spiritual 
ego  ('I,  the  mind,  only  exist'). 

Is  not  positivism  then  driven  to  another  form  of  solipsism 
which  is  suicidal  to  itself,  as  well  as  to  science  7 
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Conclusion . 

We  have  stated  the  views  of  the  Positivists  and  examined 
their  merits  and  defects.  The  answers  to  the  questions  about 
the  possibility  of  metaphysics  and  the  utility  of  metaphysics 
must  be  obvious  from  this  discussion  and  we  may  sum  them 
up  briefly  ; 

1.  Tho  criterion  of  meaning  which  renders  all  metaphy- 
sical problems  meaningless  is  defective.  Therefore  the  case 
against  the  possibility  of  metaphysics  is  unproved. 

2.  But  if  the  criterion  be  assumed  to  be  true  then  : 

(a)  There  arises  a confusion  between  intelligibility  and 
verifiability,  that  renders  propositions  like,  'This 
circle  is  a square',  intelligible  and  propositions  like 
those  found  in  stories  meaningless — a fatal  reversal 
of  the  common  sense  idea  of  meaniug  ! 

(i b ) A substantial  part  of  current  science  which  believes 
in  unexpcrienccablo  objects  of  knowledge  like  Energy,  (spe- 
cially Potential  Energy),  Korce,  Electrons,  Interperceptu&l 
continuity  of  objects,  Identity  of  object  perceived  by  different 
scientists  etc.  would  be  altogether  meaningless. 

(0  Therefore,  the  conceptions  of  current  science  have  to 
be  modified  to  suit  the  criterion. 

[d)  And  then  Logical  Positivism  assumes  the  role  of  a 
critique  of  science  and  gives  up  its  original  attitude 
of  unquestioning  acceptance  of  scientific  statements, 

(e)  Even  tho  problem  of  the  nature  of  the  'given'  the 
bed-rock  of  Positivism,  becomes  meaningless,  because 
it  cunnot  be  decided  with  certainty,  as  disagreeing 
positivists  themselves  prove. 

(/)  The  distinction  between  the  structure  and  the  content 
of  Experience  made  by  the  positivists  becomes  mean- 
ingless, because  this  is  not  verifiable. 

3.  By  allying  itself  with  a thorough-going  behaviourism, 
Positivism  commits  itself  to  materialism  (which  is  empirically 
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unverifiable  like  Idealism  and  therefore  meaningless,  accord- 
ing to  its  own  criterion)  and  it  lapses  into  metaphysics. 

Though  the  accusation  against  metaphysics  might  be  shown 
thus  to  be  rationally  unwarranted,  the  attitude  of  Logical 
Positivism  has  come  to  stay,  at  least  as  long  aB  the  blind  force 
of  reaction  against  transcendental  metaphysics  and  the  awe 
for  scientific  achievements  is  not  spent  up.  The  quest  for 
absolute  certainty,  the  resolve  to  stay  within  the  sphere  of 
the  positive  and  the  certain  have  periodically  reourred  in  the 
history  of  philosophy  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  But  even 
the  most  rigorous  anti-metaphysical  sceptic  has  onoe  and 
again  unwittingly  lapsed  into  beliefs  which  are  suicidal  to  his 
attitude.  Buddha  refused  to  discuss  the  questions  of  super- 
sensuous  metaphysical  realities  like  God,  soul  and  immortali- 
ty. Wittgenstein  solemnly  preaches  almost  in  Buddhistic 
strain,  11  Whereof  one  cannot  speak,  thereof  one  must  be 
silent”,  Bnt  it  is  curious  that  the  followers  of  both  unwitt- 
ingly develop  metaphysical  tendencies  and  step  beyond  the 
certain.  In  the  very  enunciation  of  a criterion  of  certainty 
the  positivist  uncritically  assumes  some  metaphysical  theory 
and  the  number  of  such  assumptions  go  on  increasing  with 
the  working  out  of  the  system.  The  short  history  of  the 
youthful  movement  is  a repetition  of  this  historical  phenome- 
non. Metaphysics,  it  is  found,  is  not  simply  useful,  but  to 
a certain  extent  it  is  inevitable . One  who  tries  to  propound 
systematically  the  impossibility  of  metaphysios,  only  teaches 
another  system  of  metaphysics.  The  contemporary  revolt 
against  metaphysics  has  already  begun  to  prove  onoe  more  this 
ancient  truth. 


Logical  Construction 

By 

R.  Das. 

The  phrase  ‘logical  construction’  is  gaining  some  currency 
.n  the  philosophical  literature  of  the  present  day.  When 
it  was  hist  introduced  into  philosophy,  even  the  author 
rfthcphiasa  was  not  probably  very  clear  a9  to  its  exact 
meaning  and  significance,  and  those  who  heard  it  for  the 
first  time,  of  course,  misunderstood  it  in  various  ways.  But 
idthough  misunderstood,  it  was  at  least  supposed  to  have 
an  important  philosophical  meaning  with  a inataphysical 
implication.  Subsequent  writers  have  tried  to  clear  up  the 
misunderstanding  and  to  define  its  exact  meaning.  It  is 
interesting  to  consider  whether  the  phrase  when  cleared  of 
the  misunderstanding,  still  retains  any  philosophical  meaning 
and  whether  the  notion  even  when  exactly  defined,  does 
not  give  rise  to  other  ilitHcul i of  its  own. 

I donut  know  who  was  the  original  author  of  the  phrase, 
hut  1 believe  it  whs  fiom  Hus.-ell  that  I first  learnt  that 
a physical  thing,  c.  g.  a table,  was  a logical  construction.  I 
tried  to  understand  it  in  some  such  way.  Sense-data  alone  are 
directly  given  to  our  experience,  but  they  vary  with  different 
exponents  and  do  not  exist  when  the  experience  ceases.  But 
a physical  fhing  is  the  same  for  different  experients  and  exists 
both  before  and  after  the  act  of  experience.  A physical  thing 
as  such  can  never  bo  given  to  our  experience.  As  it  is  not 
originally  known  at  all,  wo  cannot  oven  infer  it  from  Bense- 
data.  Thus  a physical  thing  is  not  a fact  of  experience  at 
all,  and  still  if  wo  are  to  explain  our  notion  of  a physical  thing, 
we  can  do  so  by  the  theory  of  logical  construction.  Out  of 
the  transient  sense-data  of  our  actual  experience,  we  cons- 
truct the  idea  of  n standing  physical  thing.  The  physical 
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object  is  regarded  as  n construction  out  of  sense-data, 
because  wo  can  know  it  only  in  terms  of  actual  and  possible 
sense*data.  Why  the  construction  was  called  'logical'  was 
not  very  clear  to  me  ; 1 took  the  construction  to  be  a 
work  of  the  miiul . The  mntaphysical  implication  of  this 
view  consisted  in  the  idea  that  a physical  object  was  no 
part  of  actual  reality  in  which  in  fuct  only  sense-data  wore 
to  be  found,  the  physical  object  being  but  a mental  fiction 
or  ideal  construction. 

It  is  now  pointed  out  clearly  by  competent  writers  that 
the  idea  of  a physical  object  being  a logical  construction 
involves  no  such  consequences.1 2  We  arc  told  that  to  say  that 
tables  are  logical  constructions  out  of  sense-data  is  merely 
to  assert  a verbal  proposition  to  the  effect  that  to  say  some- 
thing about  tables  is  to  say  something  about  sense  data.3 
In  other  words  when  one  says  that  tables  arc  logical  cons- 
tructions. one  merely  means  that  sentences  about  tables  can 
be  translated  into  other  sentences  in  which  the  term  tables 
does  not  occur  at  all,  but  in  which  we  suitably  use  the  term 
scnsedita  instead.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  \v»  can 
simply  substitute  the  word  's>  use-data’  in  the  place  of  the 
word  Tables'  or  what  we  say  about  tables  can  be  said  about 
sense-data.  Sense-data  and  physical  objects  are  things  of 
different  order,  and  if  we  said  about  the  one  class  what  we 
said  about  the  other,  we  should  only  produce  nonsense. 
We  have  to  make  use  of  the  relevant  term  in  the  translation 
suitably,  so  that  the  resulting  sentences  should  bo  meaning, 
ful  and  be  equivalent  to  the  original  sentence. 

But  why  should  we  take  the  trouble  of  translating  sen- 
tences about  material  things  into  other  sentences  which  do 

1.  Mindt  llKil,  p.  11)4  (John  Wisdom  : Logical  Construe- 
lions.) 

2.  A.  J.  Ayer : Language,  Truth  and  L'*gic,  p.  74. 
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not  refer  to  material  things  ? The  answer  is  -'It  serves  to 
increase  our  understanding  of  the  sentences  inr  which  we  refer 
to  material  things.* 

Another  point  to  be  noted  in  this  connection  is  that  when 
e is  a logical  construction  out  of  b,  c,  d,  etc.,  b,  c,  c,  etc.,  are  not 
to  be  thought  of  as  parts  of  or  elements  in  e.  So  a material 
thing,  which  is  a logical  construction  out  of  sense-data,  is  not 
a sum  or  aggregate  of  actual  and  possible  sense-data  as  Ilume 
or  Mill  supposed. 

The  whole  situation  ns  presented  by  the  theory  of  logical 
construction  appears  somewhat  confusing  to  me.  It  seems 
that  logical  construction  is  exclusively  concerned  with  the 
trnnslatfthility  of  certain  sentences.  In  the  last  resort  it 
means  nothing  but  the  linguistic  equivalence  between  state- 
ments retiring  to  different  things  Bub  the  original  sen- 
tences are  either  intelligible  by  themselves  or  they  aro 
not.  If  they  aro  not  intelligible,  they  can  not  possibly  be 
translated.  And  if  they  arc  intelligible,  to  what  end  should 
we  take  the  trouble  of  translating  them  ? The  translation 
is  supposed  to  increase  our  understanding  of  tho  original 
sentences.  Is  it  really  the  case  t and  how  is  it  possible  ? 
SupjxMn  tho  origin  d sentence  is  about  a materiil  thing 
and  you  translate  it  into  other  sentences  which  refer  to 
sense-data.  The  original  sentence  speaks  about  a material 
thing  and  our  understand ing  of  it  may  be  said  to  be  increased 
only  when  in  the  translation  we  are  given  bettor  information 
about  the  material  thing  ; but  that  information  cannot  possibly 
bo  given  when  you  are  speaking  of  something  else  altogether 
different  from  the  material  thing.  By  speaking  about  Y,  you 
cannot  possibly  give  any  light  whatever  about  X,  which  is 
altogether  different  from  it.  You  say  that  your  statements 
ubout  sense-data  arc  equivalent  to  your  statement  about 


3.  Ibid , p.  82. 
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the  material  thing.  But  how  am  I to  understand  the 
equivalence  ? I could  some  how  understand  the  equivalence, 
if  the  sense-data  were  parts  of,  or  elements  in,  the 
material  thing.  But  you  say  there  is  no  such  relation  be- 
tween the  sense-data  and  the  material  thing.  And  when 
no  other  intelligible  relation  is  suggested  between  them, 
your  assertion  of  equivalence  between  the  two  classes  of 
sentences  cannot  properly  be  understood.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  apt  to  produce  confusion,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  it 
suggests  either  that  sense-data  are  elements  in  a material 
thing  or  that  'material  thing’  n only  a way  of  speaking. 

It  seems  quite  clear  that  if  sentences  about  sense  -data  are 
to  be  equivalent  to  a sentence  about  a material  thing,  then 
there  must  be  some  relation  between  the  sense-data  ami  the 
material  thing.  It  cannot  possibly  be  suggested  that  the 
entire  relation  between  them  enn-ist*  merely  in  the  fact  that 
a statement  about,  the  material  thing  is  equivalent  to  state- 
ments about  sense-data.  For  it  is  in  order  to  understand 
this  lingustie  equivalence  that  we  seek  for  an  intelligible 
relation  between  sense-data  and  material  things,  and  we 
cannot  be  satisfied  by  being  told  that  thu  required  relation 
is  nutliing  but  this  linguistic  equivalence.  I do  not  know 
of  any  theory  that  satisfactorily  explains  the  relation  between 
sense-data  and  physical  things  as  we  understand  them.  And 
until  that  is  dime,  the  mere  assertion  that  the  two  sorts 
of  statements  literally  say  the  same  thing  will  bring  no 
enlightenment  and  carry  no  conviction. 

If  you  said  that  there  are  no  physical  things  and  sense- 
unta  alone  exist,  we  could  understand  that  while  wc  speak 
of  physical  things  we  arc  saying  something  about  sense-data. 
But  when  you  grant  that  physical  tilings  exist  and  there  are 
also  objective  entities  like  sense-dftta,  I do  not  see  how  a 
statement  about  a physical  thing  can  be  literally  equivalent  to 
another  staleim  lit  or  a number  of  statements  about  sense. 
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data.  These  statements  may  bo  somehow  implied  by  a 
statement  about  a physical  thing.  But  to  be  implied  by  a 
statement  is  a very  different  thiug  from  saying  the  same 
thing  that  thu  other  statement  says. 

Supposing  that  a statement  about  a physical  thing  is 
equivalent  to  some  oLhcr  statements  about  sensc-data,  is  it 
the  cuse  that  the  statements  about  Bense>data  are  more  itelli- 
gible  than  the  statement  about  a physical  thing  ? I think 
not.  I assert  that  in  the  present  state  of  our  consciousness 
we  are  primarily  aware  of  physical  things,  and  it  is  only  by 
abstraction  and  much  reflect  ion,  if  ever  at  all,  that  we  become 
conscious  of  sense-data.  It  is  a physical  thing,  or  something 
in  physical  embodiment,  that  we  sec  or  touch,  love  or  hate, 
fear  or  admire,  and  it  is  only  by  some  effort  of  abstraction 
that  we  can  raise  from  the  bosom  of  physical  things  the 
ghostly  apparitions  which  wo  call  seiiS'-dala.  A sense-datum 
which  is  not  associated  with  a physical  thing  is  scarcely  intelli- 
gible. Even  in  an  illusion  tho  sense-datum  is  understood, 
however  falsely,  as  being  a mode  of  physical  existence,  I 
cannot  understand  a sense-datum  without  referring  it,  on  the 
one  baud,  to  an  act  of  sensation,  and  on  the  other,  to  a physi- 
cal object  which  is  sensed.  But  a physical  object  can  be  well 
understood,  so  it  seems  to  me,  without  any  such  extruneous 
reference.  Thus  it  appears  that  we  do  not  understand  a state- 
ment about  a physical  tiling  better  by  translating  it  into 
statements  about  sense-data,  but  that  a statement  about  a 
sense-datum  is  intelligible  only  when  it  ultimately  refers 
to  a physical  object. 

Let  us  even  suppose  t hat  a statement  about  e is  better 
understood  when  it  is  translated  into  statements  about  b,  o, 
d,  etc.  But  wlmt  do  we  gain  thereby  ? Does  this  translation 
serve  any  philosophical  purpose  ? I am  aware  that  there  are 
some  people  according  to  whom  this  is  the  only  work  that  is 
genuinely  philosophical.  They  call  it  philosophical  analysis. 
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By  this  sort  of  analysis  we  are  supposed  to  give  a philosophical 
definition  of  a term,  not  by  providing  its  explicit  synonym, 
but  by  translating  a sentence  in  which  the  term  occurs  into 
other  sentences  in  which  it  is  absent.  I may  frankly  recognise 
that  when  a sentence  is  translated  in  this  way,  we  have  in 
many  cases  a better  understanding  of  the  original  sentence. 
As  much  confusion  and  vagueness  prevails  in  our  ordinary 
thought  and  speech,  this  work  is  undoubtedly  quite  valuable, 
but  I do  not  see  that  this  amounts  tu  anything  more  than 
linguistic  clarification.  Since  the  translation  is  equivalent 
to  the  original  assertion,  it  cannot  say  in  substance  anything 
more  than  what  is  already  said.  It  will  paiticularly  decido 
nothing  as  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  original  statement..  If 
this  so-called  philosophical  analysis  adds  nothing  to,  or  does 
not  in  any  way  alter,  our  ordinary  views  about  life  and  the 
world,  1 do  not  see  in  what  sense  it  is  philosophical  at  all.  To 
the  great  philosophical  question  of  extending,  modifying  or 
justifying  our  knowledge  of  the  world  or  reality  the  theory  of 
logical  construction  is  absolutely  indifferent.  Hhilusophy, 
I suppose,  is  expected  at  least  to  critciso  or  justify  our  ordinary 
views  of  the  world.  The  idea  of  logical  construction  as  now- 
a-days  defined  docs  not  seem  to  have  any  rHcvunce  to  this 
kind  of  work.  1 therefore  conclude  that  logical  construction 
which  involves  so-called  philosophical  analysis  and  ultimately 
means  nothing  but  a kind  of  translation,  cannot  cluim  any 
great  philosophical  significance. 


Mandana  and  Bhavadvaita 

By 

S.  S.  Suryanarayana  Sfiastri. 

The  place  of  negation  in  reality  is  as  intricate  as  it  is 
intriguing.  Many  of  our  judgements  aro  negative  in  character; 
on  the  common  bboso  view  that  our  judgements,  if  true, 
correspond  to  reality,  we  look  for  n corresponding  reality  in 
the  case  of  those  judgements  too;  and  if  such  reality  be  not 
itself  negative,  in  so  far  fm-th  we  have  a lack  of  correspondence 
and  a f..ilun>  of  the  judgement  to  bo  true;  therefore  negation 
has  a place  in  reality,  and  Nothing1  is  as  real  as  any  'thing' 
of  which  we  in-iy  make  an  affirmative  statement. 

Such  a naive  position,  however,  does  not  hold  the  field 
long.  The  correspondence-notion  «»f  truth  is  found  to  bo 
untenable  unless  correspondence  is  reduced  to  the  pragmatic 
sense  of  working.  And  negative  judgements  may  conceivably 
work  without  a negative  reality  to  correspond;  judgements, 
negative  as  well  ns  affirmative,  would  be  difleieut  modes  of 
approach  to  i\  positive  real i to . And  if  one  g os  a step  further 
and  adopts  a non  nudist  position,  wliero  judgement  is  always 
an  approximation  to  reality,  the  need  for  nnd  possibility  of  a 
negative  reality  becomes  much  less.  Abhava  would  be  no 
longer  a pndartha,  us  for  the  Naiydyikas,  but  only  a mode 
of  empiricnl  usage  in  respect  of  the  real. 

A view  of  this  kind  gets  confirmed  by  a consideration  of 
the  nature  and  function  of  the  negative  judgement.  It  is 
well  recognised  that  negation  is  not  primary  as  affirmation 
is,  that  it  pre  supposes  an  affirmation  actual  or  possible. 
The  negation  “iosos  are  not  blue'*  is  significant  as  compared 
with  “virtue  is  nut  square’*,  for,  in  so  far  as  roses  are 
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material  objects  capable  of  possessing  colour,  there  is  the 
possibility  of  affirming  “blue”.  To  deny  then  is  not  to  know, 
but  at  best  to  know  better,  to  discriminate.  Negation  docs 
not  add  to  knowledge,  but  clarifies  it.  When  its  function  is 
thus  conceived,  there  seems  no  longer  any  need  to  look  for  a 
negative  reality  corresponding  to  negation.  One  and  the 
same  reality  may  be  spoken  of  affirmatively  or  ncgai  ivoly, 
affirmatively  in  respect  of  its  own  nature,  negatively  in  res- 
pect of  the  nature  of  others.  Nor  does  sue!)  a jjosition 
necessarily  commits  us  to  the  recognition  of  a plurality  of 
reals.  The  Advnitin  holds  that  affirmation  too  fulls  short  of  the 
real,  and  in  so  far  as  this  affirmation  is  negative  in  character, 
negation  takes  us  nearer  to  reality  than  affirmation.  And 
though  like  the  Bhfittn, he  recognises  a distinct  pramana  for  the 
immediate  apprehension  of  noii-cxistcucc’,1  this  is  not  in  t.liu 
recognition  of  non  existence  as  a reality;  for  to  him  non- 


J.  Even  this  is  not  granted  by  Mandami,  according  to  whom 
there  is  no  pramnim  wherewith  to  cognise  negation.  Percep- 
tion is  affirmative;  it  cannot  be  primarily  negative,  .since 
negation  involves  the  prioi  cognition  of  the  h»cu*  and  content 
of  negation;  it  cannot  be  both  affirmative  and  negative  at  (lie 
same  moment;  nor  could  negation  succeed  tin*  affirmation; 
since  what  has  once  discharged  a funct  ion  (affirmation)  cannot 
be  understood  to  rise  again  to  discharge  another  function. 
Since  inference,  presumption,  etc.  are  based  on  perception 
they  cannot  apply  where  perception  does  not.  Nor  is  non- 
perception  in  better  case.  For  it  is  not  ignorance,  but  the 
failure  to  cognise  some  p*u  timilur  that  causes  lIio  so-called 
‘ primary  negative  judgment”.  And  the  failure,  which  functions 
through  being  itself  cognised,  could  nut  be  cognised  in  the 
absence  ot  prior  knowledge  of  X as  distinct  from  the  locus. 
Thus  cognition  of  negation  involves  prior  cognition  of 
negation  ami  so  on  ad  infinitum.  Kvun  if  wo  distinguish  a 
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existence  like  other  categories  is  infected  with  self-contradic- 
tion  and  is  phenomenal;  the  sufficient  reason  for 
acknowledging  nnupalabdhi  is  not  the  reality  of  a distinct 
category  of  knowables,  but  the  existence  of  a distinct  negative 
mode  of  apprehension;  ubhavn  may  be  nothing  more  than 
adhikarnna-svarupa,  hut  it  is  not  always  apprehended  in  that 
way;  henca  the  need  for  distinguishing  anupalabdhi  from 
pratyaksa. 

From  the  advaitin’s  point  of  view  then  it  is  one  and  the 
same  reality  that  appears  and  is  apprehended  both  affirmative- 
ly and  negatively,  as  existent  and  again  as  non-existent.  Non- 
existence is  a mode  of  the  real,  just  like  existence  ; neither 
is  co-oval  with  reality  ; for  even  the  existent,  that  of  which 
affirmative  predications  are  made,  is  phenomenal,  since  exis- 
tence involves  the  phenomenal  categories  of  time,  space  and 

ball  led  state  of  the  mind  from  a blank  state  (as  Dr.  Datta 
does;  see  Pnmsdinu*  °fthe  Indian  Philo**  phi  cal  Congress 
Lahore,  p.  105 the  Implement  must  be  cognised  as  concerned 
with  this  X in  relation  to  a h'cns  Y;  »d-o  there  would  be 
balllement  in  respect  of  all  or  none  ; infinite  regress  cannot 
then  bo  helped.  Dr.  Malta's  answer  to  the  difficulty  is  not 
convincing.  Nor  will  his  c«  mps risen  of  non-perception  with 
perception  (p.107)  stand  much  scrutiny.  The  unsophisticated 
person  who  sees  a table  whether  on  the  floor  or  in  a mirror 
does  judge  it  to  exist;  if  later  he  rovisrs  his  judgment  it  is 
because  ofsublation.  In  absolute  darkness,  however,  the 
same  person  would  suspend  judgment  or  say  that  he  sees 
nothing  but.  darkness;  ho  would  not  first  judge  the 
non-existence  of  a thing  and  theii  be  corrected  by  siiblafcion. 
In  any  case  the  negative  judgment,  is  not  primary  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  affirmative,  since  the  former  requires  the  prior 
affirmative  cognition  of  the  subject  and  predicate  of  negation. 
Sec  the  Bnthmasiddhi,  particularly,  i7,  5«. 
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causality  ; and  the  phenomenal  is  that  which  is  neither  real 
nor  unreal,  nor  a combination  of  both  \ it  is  that  which  is 
indeterminable  as  real  or  unreal.  Nor  can  the  non-existent 
be  equated  with  the  unreal ; for  the  unreal  cannot  be  imme- 
diately apprehended,  while  non-existence  (as  of  pot  on  the 
ground)  can  be  so  apprehended.  Hoth  existence  and  non- 
existence fall  wi'hin  the  real  ; they  are  modes  of  approaching 
and  designating  the  real;  they  are  forms  of  empirical  usage. 

As  distinguished  from  this  position,  there  seems  to  have 
been  another  view  called  bhavadvaitu,  which  granted  the 
reality  of  non-existence  (ubhnvu)  but  would  not  admit  that 
this  detracted  from  non-dualism.  Such  ndvaitius  appear  to 
have  been  influenced  partly  by  the  Xaiyayika  treatment  of 
abhava  and  its  sub-cl  iBses,  and  partly  by  the  status  of  ihe 
negation  of  the  Universe.  We  had  occaison  to  note  earlier 
that  negation,  in  advaitn  metaphysics,  approximates  closer  to 
reality  than  affirmation  ; we  know  llrahman  not  by  what  it  is, 
but.  by  what  it  is  not,  not  by  defining  it  thus  or  thus,  but 
through  the  negations  not  thus,  not  thus.  If  negation  be 
unreal,  the  universe  negated  should  he  renl;and  we  can  no  long- 
er maintain  the  sole  reality  of  Hrahman.  It  seemed  to  the  blut- 
vadvnitin  the  only  safe  com  so  to  maintain  the  reality  of  ne- 
gation, without  conceding  the  possibility  of  its  detracting 
from  the  sole  positive  reality  ol  llrahman.  Such  a view  fails 
to  note  the  purely  secondary  function  of  negation,  that  it 
serves  only  to  clarify  and  discriminate,  and  that  it  has  no 
significance  apart  from  tie  very  positive*  immediate  apprehen- 
sion of  one’s  own  self,  which  is  nover  absent  and  which  alone 
is  fulfilled  in  what  is  called  lira  liman-intuition.  The  starting- 
point  and  the  goal  arc  both  positive  ; negation  comes  in  bet- 
ween with  an  intermediate  function;  why  grant  its  reality/ 
Again,  the  hiifi\;id\aiiiii  ignores  this  vital  defect  that  the 
nudity  oi'uhhava  is  meaningless.  Th>*  ni-gat-i-ui  of  the  universe 
doe*  work  in  tin*  .-viisi-  of  lending  to  the  lealicilioii  of  the 
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Absolute  ; henco,  on  Naiyiiyika  standards,  it  should  bo  admit- 
ted t.o  be  real  * if  this  U all  that  is  claimed,  what  we  should 
t-ay  is  that  abhava  h real,  as  the  Naiyayika  conceives  reality, 
though  it  is  anirvacva  by  our  own  standards  ; for,  the  real, 
according  to  the  advaitin,  is  the  self-luminous.  Can  anything 
he  self-luminous,  other  than  the  self  j • If  negation  is  not  self- 
lumino  us,  it  cannot  bo  real  ; if  it  is  self  luminous,  it  is  noth- 
ing other  than  the  self  and  we  come  to  the  same  position  an 
the  advaitin*  who  do  not  maintain  the  reality  of  abhava. 
Again,  if  the  reality  of  negation  is  nob  to  militate  against  non- 
dualism, its  reali'y  must  be  such  that  it  does  not  count  as  rea- 
lity, that  is  to  say,  though  real,  it  is  yet  nor.  real ; what  is 
this  hut.  indet'TminahiliLy  ? 

For  a long  lime,  s-inc-j  the  days  uf  the  Advaitasidlhi  and 
Hruhmaus'iula’s  commentary  thereon,  the  name  of  M ndana 
has  been  identified  with  the  bhivadvailu  doctrine.9  A study, 
however,  of  the  Jiralunasiddhi  (recently  published,  thunks  to 
the  labours  of  Mnh-imahopadhy.i\a  S Kuppuswaini  SaBt  ri) 
seems  in  no  way  to  justify  the  ascription.  A view  more  or  less, 
akin  to  this  seems  certainly  t«i  have  been  known  to  M.indana. 
lie  holds  that  Brahman  is  of  the  nature  of  bliss  and  that,  bliss 
m positive,  not  merely  the  negation  of  misery,  hi  the  discus- 
sion occurs  the  following  passage;8  “0:  hers  think  thus  i — 
attributes  arc  twofold,  positive  and  negative  ; of  these,  the  ne- 
gative do  not  militate  against  non-duality,  e.  g,  ’one  (i.  e.  non- 
difforont),  unborn,  immor  tal’  ; the  negation  of  difference, 

2.  See  Advaitasiddhi,  p.  Si,  Kumbakoimm  Edition), 
and  La<i h uchan drtka , p.  112,  p.  252  i Kumbakonam  Edi- 
tion). Compare  M.  Iiiriyanna  on  Surcxvara  and  Mandana 
Minm  ( Journal  of  the  R^yal  Asiatic  Society,  1923,  p.  259  ; 
1924,  p.  i)G).  Prof.  Kuppuswaini  Sastri  pushes  the  date  back 
to  that  of  an  early  commentator  on  the  Sankwpasa rt raka. 

3.  lbahmasiddhi,  pp,  5,  (>,  the  translation  is  ours, 
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origination  and  destruction  is  not  indeed  an  entity,4  so  as  to 
import  duality.  And  if  bliss  be  positive,  if  that  be  tho  subs- 
trate, knowledge  i Vijnana)  would  be  its  attribute;  next,  if  know- 
ledge be  the  substrate,  bliss  (would  be)  the  nttiihute  ; truly 
two  forms  are  not  consistent  in  the  case  of  one  and  the  same, 
because  of  contradiction  ? hence,  there  being  difference  bet. 
ween  bliss  and  Brahman,  which  are  positive  and  (are  mention- 
ed as)  attribute  and  substrate  in  Brahman  is  knowledge,  bliss,* 
there  is  failure  of  non-duality.  It  may  be  (contended)  thus  : 
‘the  attribute  too  is  not  different  form  the  substrate,  since  if 
they  were  different  like  cow  and  horse,  the  relation  of  attri- 
bute and  substrate  would  be  unintelligible*.  That  is  unsound  ; 
since  that  (relation)  would  be  unintelligible,  even  if  they  were 
non-different,  like  the  nature  of  the  substrate  itself ; therefore, 
the  attribute  is  in  some  way  different  ; and  thus  the  scriptur- 
al declaration  of  the  absolute  non-existence  of  difference,  ‘one 
only  without  a second,'  would  fail  to  fit  in  ; similarly  for  him 
too  who  understands  two  forms  of  one  and  the  same  (Tho 
said  text  declaring  abaolub”  non-duality  fails  to  fir  i n\  There- 
fore the  word  ‘blips'  in  (i*s  application  to)  Brahman,  of  the 
nature  of  knowledge  is  determined  only  by  tho  non-existence 
of  sorrow,  just  as  words  like  ‘notgro-s.  non-sulitle,  non-short1 
are  determined  (in  their  application  solely)  by  the  non-exis- 

4.  Even  this  denial  of  being  an  entity  (vastu)  would  seem  to 
show  that  the  view  mentioned  here  is  not  bhavadvaita, 
nhich,  according  to  Hiriynmin,  is  “monism  excluding  onlv 
other  positive  entities  and  not  also  the  negative,”  (Jit At S1, 
192X,  p.  2fil).  It  is  possible,  ot  course,  to  render  "vastu'1  as 
“positive  entity”  * but  there  seems  to  bo  litth*  justification  for 
this  unless  one  is  comrnitbfd  to  reading  bhavadvaita  into  the 
pass-.ge.  It  needs  no  pi  ik«opher  to  till  us  that  the  negative 
is  m»t.  “positive1*  ; if  the  denial  in  f ho  text  is  to  be  significant, 
it  n.'ist  relate  to  the  “entit  itiveni-ss**  not  to  being  'positivo'1. 
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tence  of  grossness  eto.  Nor  is  ib  that  there  is  bub  identity  of  the 
words  'knowledge*  and  ‘bliss’,  because  of  the  futility  of  using 
two  words.  How  again  can  there  be  identity  of  what  are 
denoted  by  non-synonymous  words  ? Therefore,  the  meaning 
of  Lho  word  'bliss’  with  reference  t > Brahman  is  but  the  ces- 
sation of  sorrow.” 

The  next  paragraph  goes  on  to  refute  the  above  view, 
starting  with  the  possibility  of  non-synonymous  terms 
referring  to  a single  entity.  The  distinction  between  positive 
and  negative  attributes,  the  Allegation  that  the  latter  are 
consistent  with  nun-dualism,  these  are  nut  referred  to  again 
or  refuted.  The  silence  may  b»*  construed  as  a passive  assent 
to  bh.ivfidvaita;  but  such  an  argument  is  exceedingly 
weak,  as  r engirded  by  ilns  learned  editor  of  ihe  Jiralnna>iildki. 
Further,  it  is  mure  than  doubtful  whether  the  doctrine  here 
mentioned  is  bluvudvaiba  at  all.  There  is  no  attempt  to 
establish  any  “irreducible  negative  teality  present  as  such 
alongside  the  abs  lute  Brahman;*’5  rather  do  we  have  a 
declaration  that  the  negation  of  difference  etc.,  is  "not  an  en- 
tity". Further,  what  the  ohjector  th»*re  wants  to  make  out  is  not 
the  consist eney  nf  non-dualism  wi»h  the  admission  of  a negative 
reality,  but  the  possibility  of  making  several  negative 
predications  of  a single  subject,  without  disrupting  its 
identity. 

Mm.  S,  Kupptmami  S.istmr,  however,  is  persuaded  that 
the  ascription  of  bhavddv'iit'i  to  Mandarin  stands  on  other 
unassailable  grounds,  to  be  discovered  in  the  Bnthmasuhlhu 
Principal  among  these  ho  places  the  emphatic  declaration  in 
the  fourth  chapter  that 1 the  negation  of  the  Universe  is 
declared  by  (Scriptural)  testimony .*'  If  this  negation 
and  not  Brahnmn  be  withi.i  the  special  purview  of  Scripture, 
constituting  its  purport,  such  negation  should  be  real;  for  how 

5.  Mm.  S.  K.  Snstri's  Introduction,  p,  Id. 
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can  Scripture  have  for  purport  anything  other  than  the  real  ? 
Such  appciiiH  to  be  the  trend  of  t he  learned  editor’s  argument.6 
Hut  surely  such  a question  presupposes  an  unconscious  con- 
fusion. Brahman  is  the  whole  and  the  solo  real.  If  any  means 
of  knowledge  claims  to  be  valid  it  must  in  so  far  forth  relate  to 
Brahman.  Thus  not  Scripture  alone  hut  perception  too,  not  to 
mention  inference,  has  Brahman  for  its  sphere.  What  then  is 
the  distinctive  value  of  Scripture?  In  this  very  quo.st.iou  is  pre- 
supposed the  need  for  Scripture  relating  to  what  is  other  than 
reality,  since  reality  is  the  sphere  for  pratyaksa  etc.  Starting 
with  this  pre-supposition  it  is  unreasonable  to  claim  again 
that  what  is  the  sphere  of  Scripture  vi/«,  the  negation  of  the 
Universe,  is  a reality.  The  truth  of  course  is  that  neither 
Scripture  nor  any  other  means  of  valid  knowledge  can  uicoiiu 
pass  Reality.  All  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  an  approximation 
through  channels  positive  and  negative  ; it  is  characteristic  of 
Scripture  that  it  is  a negative  channel  ; since  what  has  to  be 
apprehended  is  the  limitless,  it  is  more  suitable  than  prat.ynksa 
which  seeks  to  limit  the  object  by  one  or  more  positive  charac- 
terisations. #,It  (the  negation  of  the  universe)  is,  however, 
declared  to  be  conditioned  by  testimony  alone,  since  perception 
etc.,  are  associated  with  nescience  since  they  do  not  appre- 
hend their  content  (Brih Mian;  in  the  form  in  which  all  dif- 
ference is  resolved,  since  th"  resolution  of  dtft'ereice  is  known 
through  testimony  (alone/’7.  Ibis  sentence  and  the  verso  on 

6.  *‘...he  Olnndma)  points  out  that.  th«*  tu'ul  negation  of  Liu; 
w’orld  prapaficabluivat  is  the  nbsdutclv  irreducible  minimum  uf 
truth  that  could  be  exclusively  attributed  to  Upanisadic 
teachings.. .he  stresses  the  reality  of  /Vu^mVJh/nTm  and 
emphatically  declare*  it,  to  from  the  final  and  the 

otherwi#}  nun  nscurlainaUe  (piaiii;in.intaranadhignt.a;  import 
of  the  Vedantio  text*”  t lrit*odiicii>  n,  p.  llit). 

7.  Jbabma>  ill  tiki.  p.  157. 
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which  it  is  a commentary  seem  to  suggest  that  the  negation 
alor.o  is  the  purport  of  Scripture  ; what  the  author,  however,  is 
interested  in  and  seeks  to  maintain  is  the  superiority  of  the 
negative  channel,  as  leading  to  realisation  of  Brahman  as  pure 
and  not  associated  with  nescience;  this  is  evident  from  the  com- 
mentaries of  Ciisukha8 *  and  AuandapuHia*  on  the  passage  in 
question.  ‘'Since  then  Brahman  is  the  sphere  of  perception  etc., 
how  can  it  he  the  sphere  of  Scripture  alone  ? To  this,  he 
says  : ‘since  perception  etc,’  ; that,  though  the  object  of  cogni- 
tion in  all  cognitions,  is  only  what  is  associated  with  nescience 
hut.  not.  the  pure  ; this  is  the  meaning”  (Cit-sukha).  Annndn- 
purna  is  even  clearer : “Since  Brahman  is  established  by 

other  means  of  knowledge  and  since  it  is  admitted  that  the 
negation  of  the.  universe  is  known  from  the  sacred  teaching, 
Iww  turn,  it  be  that  lirohntnn  is  what  i.8  propounded  in  the 
Upon  i si nls  t To  this  he  says,  “It  is,  however,  declared  to  be 
conditioned  by  testimony  alone*’.  The  purport  of  Scripture 
then  lines  not  stop  with  the  neg ition  of  the  Universe,  but  ex 
tends  to  Brahman  as  pun*  ; othT.vsse  the  claim  could  not  be 
sustained  that  Brahman  is  mipaniyid-.i, 1 0 

Korina  of  df-ignu’ion,  moilos  of  approach,  both  positive 


8.  K3*f>3,  (iovt.  Oriental  Mss.  Libr-try,  Madras,  pt  213, 

0.  U30G7.  (iovt.  Oriental  Mss.  Library.  Madras,  p.  314. 

1<>.  The  teachings  of  the  Urahmasidhi  in  regard  to  the  sphere 
of  perception  etc.,  were  adopted  and  further  expounded  in  the 
Tottvasiiddhi  by  Jhanaglmnap  ida.  The  concluding  sentences 
of  the  first  chapter  of  this  work  (M.-s.  No,  of  the 

Government  Or  ii'iitnl  -Manuscripts  Library,  Egmore)  meet  the 
the  same  objection  as  that  faced  by  Maiidana,  in  the  passage 
under  discussion;  and  they  sound  the  same  note  ns  the  commen- 
taries just,  noted  ; the  relevant  passage  ot  the  Tattrahidltdi 
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and  negative,  do  lie  aide  by  side}  it  will  bo  neither  possible 
nor  desirable  to  reduce  the  one  to  the  other.  Mnn^nna  ia  fully 
aware  of  this;  hut  there  ia  no  trace  of  justification  for  the 
view  that  he  would  treat  prnpnficfihhava  "as  an  irreducible 
negative  reality,  present  us  such  alongside  the  absolute 
Brahman.”  All  that  Mandana  does  any11  is  that  “even  of  one 
and  the  same  entity  there  ia  verbal  usage  both  as  existent 
and  as  non-existent  (i  e.  positive  and  negative),  e.g.  'when  the 
pot  is  d«stn>yed,  the  potsherds  are  originated’ Here  the 

is  therefore  given  hpre  a*  an  extract  : 

“tnsmfit  >amnat.ra-vis.iyaui  a pi  prnt.yaksnm  ajMim-visispu 
visavatvfm  mi  ‘juanam  upanij’dnfui  ; agamas  tu  viruddha. 
pndartha^ainnnadhikaranya'  bliidhana.inukli(inasa!imsto,.piidhi- 
vinirmuktjuvastu-svarrjpa-in.itnm  htksnyan  nsSntnriynkAtaysi 
tada jfia na-i.atk.iry e nivartayatl  *ti  yukt-mu  eva  ’ganmsya  ’jiuimu 
nivartakatvnm  drsta  hi  ilevadnttaikve  'lihijna-jiratyaksen.i 
’parokslkrte  do£n.k;il  e-pad  hi  k/'ta-bhedn-bhraiiiu-'nnvpttih, 
tanmatravisnyena  pi  pratyHlihijri;i-priitynksena  bhr/inti- 
nivpttiJoa.  tasm.-id  iha  ’p*  'piftmcya-viwsa-'bhavo  ’pi  pramaiu- 
visesful  eva  pratyuksadimi  aparukwi-grhitc  *py  advaite  na*  jfiana- 
nivjMtih,  agamensi  ’pamksiky’to  tannivrUi'  iti  saivam  suvva- 
va<  lata  in.” 

It  should  also  be  noted  that,  in  the  fourth  Kanda,  Mnndnna 
is  but  expanding  what,  has  been  briefly  indicated  in  the  first : 
“nnadhigitiMnupi  piaiiianant arena  *niidhiguia^ambamlh;im  c;i 
sva-sabdena  sikyam  Aibdena  niriipnyitum  vis  .xa-pratisedlm-mu- 
khenn,  vi^esa  .*abdanam  n a hitmen  \ i thuya!  ham  ui  thair  vidita- 
songntitiat  ; tutha  ce’thain  eva  tod  upmlNyate  Visthiilain’  iti 
sarva-vistsa-'iigaiii  etat  kuthnyali-bheda  pnipahca-vil  .ya- 
dvfirene  ti  ctatcu  vafoyato  iti  '{llr*  ihv>  as  aid  hi,  p.  JHi.  I*,  ven 
the  Scriptural  negations  teach  then  not  tin*  mere  negation  of 
the  world,  but  Brahman. 

11.  Ih'ifarmtitldhi,  p.  122 
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reality  is  one  and  the  same,  viz.,  a certain  transformation; 
it  is  not  two-fold,  a positive  and  a negative  ; it  is 
spoken  of,  however,  both  positively  and  negatively.  This 
is  quite  in  line  with  what  we  have  said  earlier  about  the 
advaitin  treating  both  existence  and  non-existence  as  phases 
of  the  real,  refusing  to  identify  existence  with  the  real  or 
non-existence  with  the  unreal. 

Mahanmhopadhynya  S.  Kuppuswami  Sastriar  is  keenly 
alive  to  the  fact  that  Mandana  reduces  avidyfi.nivrtti  (the 
cessation  of  nescience)  “to  a positive  form  by  equating  it  with 
vidya;M|  - he  dues  not,  however,  see  any  inconsistency  between 
this  r>  dilution  and  the  adumbration  of  bhuvldvaita  by 
Idandat  a.  But  surely  if  negation  has  no  significance  but  for 
and  other  than  its  positive  basis,  if  the  cessation  of  bondage 
and  ignorance  is  itself  n lease,  there  is  no  justification  for 
investing  the  negation  as  such  with  irreducible  reality. 
The  contrast,  between  the  two  portions  is  clearer  in  the  treat- 
ment. of  it  b\  Kuiiganja.1 11  .At  an  early  stage,  he  espouses 
the  hhcivadviiitii  view  in  these  words  : “Now,  even  the  negation 
of  the  univeise,  which  is  the  content  of  such  scriptural  texts  as 
‘their  is  no  diveisity  here*,  should  be  illusory  according  to 
yen-  if  this  be  said,  no,  since  that  is  real  like  Brahman 

1 '1.  lira dd f,i  ji  121.  Prof.  Kuppuswami  Sastri  would 
distinguish  between  tin*  states  of  uvid\;i-mmti  and  that  of  the 
negative  statements  of  Script  me.  There  is  some  point  in  this  ; 
hut  even  such  statements,  in  Maiidnna's  view  seem  not  to  have 
stopped  short  with  the  negation,  but  to  have  propounded 
Brahman,  as  is  evident  from  p .20  of  the  text  and  the 
commentaries  cited  in  this  paper,  on  the  passage  in  p.157 
of  the  text. 

13.  Advn itavidyJ nmkura,  a fragmentary  manuscript  in  the 
Mysore  Oriental  Library;  see  further  ail  article  on  that  subject 
in  the  . /OHM , ix,  iv,  p.’JTP-'.’fH. 
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(brahmavat  satyatvat)}  nor  is  there  abandonment  of  non. 
dualism,  since  we  adopt  the  doctrine  of  bhavadvaita ,Ml  4 
But  the  objector  counters  with  the  statement  that  for 
the  advaitin  everything,  including  negation,  is  but  the  self. 
“Yon  are  indeed  getting  wise'*  replies  the  author,  and  proceeds 
thus:  “When  indeed  it  is  known  that  everything,  the  universe 
or  its  negation,  is  but  the  self,  then  since  that  itself  is  what 
is  made  known  by  Scripture,  and  since  that  (self)  is  real, 
Scripture  does  not  teach  what  is  other  than  real;  hence  there 
is  no  room  to  doubt  its  validity  **16  Elsewhere  too  he  follows 
the  procedure  of  stating  bhavadvaita  as  the  initial  position 
and  then  improving  on  it.  “Nor  is  there  abandonment  of 
non-dualism,  if  there  be  ndmitted  the  absolute  reality  of 
negation  in  all  three  times,  since  there  is  not  admitted  any 
•positive  entity  over  and  above  Brahman,  In  truth,  however, 
this  negation  in  all  three  times  is  not  other  than  Hrahinun 
itself,  just  as  in  the  system  of  the  Logicians,  the  non-existence 
of  prior  non  existence  is  not  other  than  the  counter-correlate 
itself,  and  in  the  system  of  the  (luru  (Prabhakara),  the  non- 
existence of  a thing  is  nob  other  Lh  in  the  locus  itself."14  A 
careful  study  of  pp.  110-21  of  the  Brahmasit/dhi  will  show 
that  Mundana's  position  is  wholly  identical  with  the  improved 
position  Bet  forth  by  Kangaraja  And  though  Mandana  was 
not  infallible,  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  that  he  so  far  ignored 
the  need  for  consistency  as  to  maintain  bhavadvaita  in  the 
same  breath. 

Is  there  no  justification  then  for  the  ascription  made  by 
Madhusudana,  Brahmananda  etc.?  One  possible  explanation, and 
that  a very  thin  one,  is  that  they  refer  to  some  othr  r Mundane, 
not  to  the  author  of  the  Brahmasiddhi . This  is  not  impossible, 

14.  Op.  cit.  p.  HO 

15.  Op.  t it.  pp,  HO-31. 

16.  Op.  cit . p,  75. 
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but  not  very  plan  Bible.  A less  unsatisfactory  hypothesis  is 
thut  the  ascription  was  made  because  bhava  and  a bhava  came 
to  be  identified  with  sat  and  asat  That  such  an  identifica- 
tion was  made  at  one  time  is  evident  from  the  us**  of  the 
phrase  bhavabhavavilaksana  in  the  place  of  sattvasattvavilak- 
suna17  ns  a definition  of  nescience;  the  former  phrase  is  philoso- 
phically unmeaning  and  unsound,  but  it  seemB  to  have  crept 
in  somehow.  Once  granted  usage,  it  is  easy  to  mistake  the 
ascription  of  parallel  value  to  bhava  and  nb  >dva  forms,  for  the 
asciiption  of  parallel  and  independent  reality  (sattva  to  both. 
Reulity  is  neither  existential  nor  non-ex  istential  ;l#,  these  are 


17.  Compare  Advaitasiddhi , p.  121,  123. 

(Kumbakonam  edition) 
The  confusion  (if  one  may  so  cull  it)  seems  to  have  been 
present  even  in  .Mand ma  ; see  for  instance  p.  91,  when  he 
says  : ‘ apica  ah/iuvanyd'  pi  prameyatvan  na  pi amana-yogyata 
satta-laksanam  ; tutha  hi— 

amt  prameyam  ca  fatha  yathai'va  sthapayntyaynm  etc. 

18.  Cp.  bhavSbhavavivarjitS  of  the  Lalitdsahasranama;  Devi 
is  also  sadasadrupadhurini  in  the  s*n-e  that  the  Absolute  is 
its  own  Other.  Even  if  such  an  interpretation  is  turned  down 
as  too  Hegelian,  it  will  be  seen  that  Bhasknrar.iya,  in  his  com- 
mentary, does  not  equate  amt  with  ahhav a in  the  TSrkika 
sense  ; he  first  identifies  sat  with  Hrahmun,  and  asat  with  the 
universe  ; next  ho  takes  sat  to  be  the  final  psychosis  that  in- 
tuits Hrahman,  while  asat  denotes  all  lower  psychoses  ; lastly 
he  equates  sat  and  amt  with  existence  and  non-existence;  but 
here  "existence  is  what  is  permanent  and  unchangeable’*  so  that 
anything  fleeting  (as  the  whole  phenomenal  world  is)  is  asat . 
In  commenting  on  the  other  epithet  (No.  680)  however  he 
says  bhava  is  substance,  quality,  etc.,  and  ahhdxn  is  antecedent 
non-ex ittenco  etc, 
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but  modes  of  approximating  thereto,  of  the  eternal  real  eter- 
nal])- realising  itself  , negation  and  affirmation  are  but  instru- 
mental, the  former  being  secondary  as  compared  with  the 
latter , such  is  the  truth  understood  and  expounded  by 
Maxima  ; and  to  dub  him  an  expounder  of  bhavadvaita,  the 
product  of  philosophic  confusion,  is  to  fail  to  do  him  barest 
justice 


The  Last  Phase  of  Bradley’s  Thought- 

By 

Dr.  S.  K.  Das. 

The  steadily  increasing  modification  by  Bradley  of  his 
original  position  is  signalised  in  the  Essays  on  Truth  and 
Reality  which  Dr.  K.  C.  S.  Schiller  characterised  in  the  pages 
of  Mind  as  "New  Developments  of  Bradley’s  Philosophy." 
1'urther  modification  along  one  line  of  reflection  appears  to 
have  crystallized  in  the  Second  Edition  of  the  Principles  of 
Logic,  incorporating  the  Terminal  Essays  and  the  Ailditional 
Notes.  This  edition  of  the  Logic — verily  his  last  will  ami 
testament  to  his  philosophical  successors — may  in  all  fairness 
be  taken  as  marking  the  last  phase  of  Bradley’s  thought. 

To  the  discerning  student  of  Bradley's  philosophy  what 
can  scarcely  fail  to  appear  is  the  way  in  which  he  stresses  his 
modified  theory  thnt  "Reality  ns  the  subject  of  our  judgment 
is  always  a selected  reality."1  As  it  stands,  it  cannot  be  said 

1.  Pinciples  of  Logic,  Vol  II,  Terminal  Essays  11  p.  629 
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to  have  entailed  a radical  modification  of  his  theory  of  Judg- 
ment. Could  it  have  been  dissociated  from  metaphysical 
assumptions  weighing  upon  his  theory  of  Judgment  and  taken 
along  with  other  noteworthy  amendments,  it  would  have 
vitally  affected  the  thoory  in  question.  The  claim  which  he 
repeatedly  puts  forward  in  the  Second  Kdition  of  the  Logic 
on  behalf  of  this ‘limited’ or  ‘selected  reality1  seems  to  have 
been  really  anticipated  in  the  Emty*  of  which  the  underlying 
principle  is  “justice  in  the  name  of  the  whole  to  each  aspect 
of  the  world  according  to  its  special  place  and  proper  rank — 
Reality  everywhere  through  self-restriction  in  claim  and 
donial.”1  Everything  turns,  in  fact,  upon  the  nature  of  the 
whole,  and  the  manner  of  justice  that  can  possibly  bo  rendered 
to  each  aspect  of  the  world  is  dependent  upon  the  nature  ol 
tho  whole.  In  spite  of  all  thut  Bradley  has  to  offer  on  the 
subject  of ‘selection’  or  ‘selected  reality*  in  the  Second  Kdition 
of  the  Logic  scpecificnlly  in  the  Terminal  Euxay  on  ‘.Judg- 
ment,’ the  impression  remains  that  the  claim  of 'a  selected 
reality’  as  the  subject  of  tho  judgment  has  not  been  vindicated, ; 
for  here,  as  elsewhere,  justice  is  always  administered  in  the 
name  of  the  whole,  which  is  really  the  one  subject  of  our  judg- 
menfc,  nnd  ‘the  selected  leality1 3  bin) ply  records  a silent  vote. 
It  has  either  no  tie  facto  claim  to  register,  or  its  claim  is  sum- 
marily overrule)].  Hence  the  true  form  of  predication  turns 
out  to  be  nob  “S  is  P”  but  'Reality  i.s  such  that  S is  IV  the 
“such”  in  our  'Reality  is  such  that'  remaining  'in  the  end  and 
in  detail  nob  wholly  knowable.'*  Bradley  docs  indeed  ac- 
knowledge that  the  judgment  'is  in  every  c-ise  mediated, 
though  not  mediated  explicitly  nnd  formally,*4  but  the  refer- 
ence to  Reality  remains  iu  the  end  un mediated.  Koruhab 
the  judgment  eventually  imports  is  a connect  ion  of  qualities, 

2.  Es$  ays  on  'Truth  and  Reality  pp.  470-1 

3.  Logic  Vol  II  p.  039  4.  Ibid  p.  638 
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somehow  held  together  by  the  predicative  relation  which  is 
required  in  order  to  indicate  such  connection  of  qualities  in  the 
one  ultimate  subject  or  supreme  Individual,  R.  The  two-fold 
nature  of  Reality  becomes,  in  Buch  a case,  a misnomer,  and 
the  justification  for  it  is  hard  to  find. 

One  reason  why  the  claim  of  a 'Selected  reality*  to  be  the 
subject  in  a judgment  had  always,  in  Bradley’s  view,  to  be 
subordinated  to  the  whole  Reality  was  the  concern  which  he 
evinced  all  along  for  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  judg- 
ment as  ‘as-erting  one  idea,*5 *  the  traditional  necessity  for 
‘two  ideas’  in  a judgment  being  'a  m»*re  delusion.’*  Following 
Sigwarl-  in  his  ‘insistence  on  belief  in  the  objective  reality  of 
the  content,’7 8  Frof.  I lob  ho  use  indeed  tried  to  Hhow  that  the 
claims  of  the  special  subject  Could  be  justified  to  the  fullest 
extent  without  detriment  to  the  oneness  of  the  ‘ideal 
meaning ,8  within  which  it  occurs.  But  for  Bradley  there 
was,  iu  the  end,  only  oim  Reality  as  the  subject,  overriding 
nil  ‘selected  reality'  ns  pseudo-subject  just  as  there  was, 
from  the  metaphysical  point  of  view,  only  one  Ab- 
solute Individual  revealing  itself  through  the  multiplicity 
of  pseudo-individuals.  As  Bosanquet  stales  the  position  'there 
is  ultimately  but  one  true  individual  Real,  of  which  all  con- 
tents that  can  be  affirmed  in  judgments  are  ultimately  pre- 
dicates’, all  finite  individuals  being  'in  ultimate  analysis  con- 
nexions of  cont-eut  within  the  real  individual  to  which  they 
belong.’  Bradley  was  eqii  dly  emphatic  in  urging  that  ‘the 
real,  which  appears  in  perception,  is  not  identical  with  the 
real  just  ns  it  appears  there’ ; for,  ‘though  given  ns  fact  every 

5.  Loijic,  Vol  I p.  11  6.  I hid  t p 50 

7.  Hobhouse,  The  Theory  of  knowledge  ( 3rd  edition  ) 

p 152  ( f.  n.  ) 

8.  Logic  Vol  1 ch.  i.  A.N.  14.  p.  3!). 
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part  is  given  as  existing  by  reference  to  something  else,'  and 
thus  iB  'adjectival  on  what  is  beyond  itself.’9 

In  spite  of  Bosanquet’s  subtle  distinction  between  'sub- 
stantive1 and  'substantival/10  it  is  plain  that  this  theory  of 
judgment  expressly  repudiates  the  Aristotelian  notion  of 
'substance*  ns  irpldrtj  oven'*,  ns  the  subject  which  cannot  stand 
in  a judgment  as  predicate,  and  proceeds,  on  the  basis  of  the 
Spinozistic  notion  of  Substance,  to  confer  a modal  or  adjectival 
character  on  every  finite  individual  thing.  This  is,  indeed, 
n crucial  question  but  little  help  is  afforded  by  such  lines  of 
consideration  as  those  suggested  by  Hosanquet  viz.  considera- 
tion of  'what  is  special  to  a finite  spiritual  being  as  against 
concrete  thinghood.' 11  Indeed,  what  seems  to  me  to  vitiate 
Bosnnquet's  treatment  of  the  problem  is  the  intrusion  of 
teleological  considerations — ‘the  teleological  status  of  finite 
spirits  in  the  universe*  being  really  the  ground  of  his  deter- 
mination of  the  issue  with  regard  to  the  status  of  the  logical 
subject.  The  issue  seems  to  me,  at  any  rate,  to  be  an  un- 
ambiguous one — whether  ‘this  reality'  or  the  so-called  Vh  ctcd 
Reality’  has  sufficient  independence  to  maintain  its  status 
as  the  logical  subject  in  predication.  To  rule  out  even  its 
restricted  claims  on  the  ground  that  it  would  have  to  be  self- 
existent,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  absolute  whole  of 
being  is  self  existent,  is  nothing  short  of  an  iff  no  ratio  tlmchi. 
The  question  is  whether  as  logical  subject  it  does  not  p.isso.'S 
so  much  independence  as  is  owned  by  a .substantive  in  relation 
to  its  adjectives.  Let  it  be  granted  that  everything  except 
the  universe  is  a fragment  or  part  of  a wider  whole,  it.  is  still 
Agreeable  that  both  it  and  the  whole  to  which  it  belongs  may 
be  ultimate  subjects  of  predication.  Bradley  docs,  indeed, 

9.  L<»jic  vol  1 pp.  70,  71 

10.  ProctedivtjB  u f the  Aristotelian  Society  1917-18  p.  479 

11.  11/ id,  p.  489 
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seem  to  concede  the  point  bo  far  as  to  admit,  in  his  revised 
version  of  the  nature  of  Judgment,  that  'the  Reality  to  which 
in  fact  we  refer  is  always  something  distinguished,*  some 
'special  and  emphasized  feature  in  the  total  mass,' — that  is 
to  say,  Reality  as  the  subject  of  our  judgment  is  always  a 
'selected  reality/13  although,  as  I have  said,  he  seems  to  take 
away  with  one  hand  what  he  gives  with  the  other.  If,  how- 
ever, the  jugdmcnt  is  really  what  it  always  purports  to  be — an 
assertion  about  some  concrete  fact,  then  its  subject  is  the 
representation  in  the  form  of  content  of  that  concrete  fact 
from  which  the  person  judging  starts,  and  the  discriminating 
activity  which  is  originative  of  the  judgment  answers  exactly 
to  the  twin  processes  of  selection  and  rejection.  Thus,  if 
we  are  in  earnest  wi'h  the  function  of  ‘selection*  in  judgment, 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  res',  in  the  unqualified  affirmation 
that  there  is  ‘in  the  subject  an  uspect  of  existence  which  is 
ab.'Ciit  from  the  buro  predicate.*1*  If  the  object  judged 
about  be  always  a 'selected  reality/  then  'the  selection  of 
Mich  a content'  cleaily  implies  that  'the  object  already  is 
ideal.*1 4 

What  weighed  with  Bradley  in  insisting  that  the  whole 
Universe,  or  reality,  is  the  ultimate  subject  of  all  predication 
was  the  assumption  that  a crude  pluralism  was  the  only  alter- 
native to  an  absolutist,  theory  of  publication.  But  it  is  altoge- 
ther gratuitous  to  assume  that  any  theory  of  predication  other 
than  the  absolutist  is  committed  to  a doctrine  of  ultimately 
self-subsisting,  atomic,  and  unrelated  reals — such  as  we  have  in 
1 1 oi hart,  for  example.  1 he  universe  may  be  an  inter-related 

system  without  everything  in  it  being  merely  ‘adjectival.’  The 
bare  statement  of  the  fact  of  iiitcr-rel.iUiincss  does  not,  it  is 
true,  carry  us  very  far.  In  fact  taken  by  itself,  it  may  seem,  as 


12.  Lo\)ic  vol  II.  p.  C2D 

13.  Appearance  and  Renlity , p.  ICO. 

14.  Logic,  vul  1 p.  7 
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Bosanquet  urged,  to  be  'an  evasion/  there  being  Nothing  in 
experience  to  suggest  drawing  a line  between  inter- relatedness 
and  non-relatedness.’16  The  really  decisive  consideration  for 
Bosanquet  was,  to  quote  his  own  words,  this  • 'When  I 
Bay  that  certain  apparent  subjects  are  adjectival  I do 
not  merely  deny  non-relatedness ; what  I am  at  denying 
is  co-ordinate  relatedness."  The  term  'adjectival*  meant 
for  him  'subordination’  in  place  of  co-ordination1 — the  'charac- 
ter of  being  something  which  has  its  main  being  and  value 
as  a qualification  of  a whole,  which  includes  it.'1*  What 
I would  note  here  in  passing  is  that  it  is  hardly  open  to  the 
objection  which  Pringle- Pattison  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 
Much  as  I agree  with  the  main  drift  of  Pringle- Pattison *s 
observation  on  that  count,  I think  that  his  criticism  on  this 
particular  issue  was  somewhat  misdirectod  owing  to  the 
abrupt  manner  in  which  he  turned  ‘the  confessedly  metaphorical' 
use  of  the  word  ‘adjectival’  into  a literal  one.  When  Bradley 
argued  that  every  part  of  reality  is  infected  which  relativity, 
and  is  adjectival  on  what  is  beyond  itself,  or  that  ‘judgment 
adds  an  adjective  to  reality'17  he  surely  did  not  mean  anything 
so  absurd  as  to  render  his  argument  exposed  to  the  criticism 
that  'things  are  not  adjectives  of  one  another/1  8 What  Bradley 
did  mean,  and  was  concerned  to  maintain  in  logical  interesb 
is  the  notion  of  an  ultimate  ground  which*  is  a whole  pervaded 
essentially  by  connection  and  implication,  and  is,  in  some  sense, 
a system  which  throughout  justifies  its  contents.’18 

In  estimating  the  incidence  of  this  growing  emphasis 
upon  selection  and  selected  reality  in  his  latest  writings,  one 

15.  Proceedings  of  the  Aristotelian  Society  1917-18  p.  487 

16.  Ibid,  pp.  487,  489 

17.  Logic,  vol  1 p.  71 ; Appearance  & Reality  p.  164 

18.  Pringle- Pattison,  The  Idea  of  Qod  p.  274. 

19.  Logic,  Vol  lip.  683. 
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would  not  be  wrong  in  concluding  that  Bradley  was  increasing- 
ly conscious  of  the  need  of  'saving  the  appearances’  from  their 
grave  in  absolutism — a need  for  which  realists  of  our  century 
trotted  a etrong  plea  and  ended  by  defining  a thing  as  a 
"synthesis  of  appearances.”  How  far  Bradley  would  have 
been  prepared  to  follow  this  centrifugal  development  of  his  own 
thought  is  a different  matter  altogether.  But  these  are 
clear  finger-posts  which  call  for  a revision  and  recantation  of 
our  stock  criticism  of  Brad  ley  an  metaphysics. 


A Realistic  Theory  of  Illusion. 

By 

Prof.  Sures  Oiiandra  Dutt. 

An  illusion  is  a wrong  perception.  It  is  n common  place 
of  philosophy  that  the  distinction  between  a valid  percep- 
tion und  an  illusion  is  not  psychological  at  all,  bub  onto- 
logical. It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  show  that  even 
their  ontological  status  is  the  same , that  valid  perceptions 
have  no  better  credentials  in  theory  than  illusions,  that  no 
perception  is  wrong  per  set  that  every  percepl  ion  is  veridical 
in  principle,  and  that  the  distinction  between  the  two  is  en- 
tirely practical.  In  fact,  in  one  sense,  though  a very  limi- 
ted one,  every  perception  of  an  object  may  be  declared  us 
illusory  relatively  to  another  ; but  from  the  absolute  point 
of  view  they  are  all  equally  valid. 

Such  statements  are  no  doubt  paradoxical,  but  their 
soundness  becomes  obvious  as  we  begin  to  reflect  on  the  con- 
ditions of  perception,  both  subjective  and  objective.  The 
first  step  in  understanding  the  problem  is  to  take  lull  cogni- 
sance of  the  fact  that,  perception  is  not  such  a one-sided 
affair  ns  radical  idealists,  on  the  one  band,  and  extreme 
realists,  on  the  other,  would  have  us  believe  : but  it  is  an 
active  interaction  of  two  equally  real  agents,  viz,  the  per- 
ceiving subject  and  the  object  perceived.  Nc?ither  does  the 
mind  conjure  up  the  object  out  of  airy  nothing  through  its  own 
ideas,  nor  does  the  object  simply  manage  to  get  itself  reflec- 
ted on  un  impotent  mirror  called  mind  which  has  no  power 
cither  to  add  to  or  alter  the  object.  Hub  there  is  an  active 
give-and  take  betwoou  the  perceiving  mind  and  the  thing 
perceived.  But  for  perverse  metaphysics,  nothing  is  plainer 
than  that  when  I see  a given  tree,  iny  capacity  to  see  ia  as 
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much  responsible  fur  this  phenomenon  as  the  power  of  the 
tree  to  appeal  to  me. 

It  is  patent  that  a percept  is  relative  to,  and  dependent 
on,  a host  of  conditions.  It  has,  on  the  one  hand,  such  sub- 
jective conditions  as  the  degree  of  intelligence,  soundness 
of  mind,  previous  experience,  in-born  aptitude  and  such 
objective  conditions,  on  the  other,  as  the  intrinsic  nature 
of  the  object,  and  its  relation  to  other  objects  and  to  the 
physical  organism  of  the  percepient,  the  nature  of  the  medium 
through  which  it  acts  on  the  sense-organ,  and  finally  the 
organism  itself  with  its  nervous  mechanism.  Indeed  the  only 
condition  that  finally  counts  on  the  objective  side  is  the  net 
result  of  th<»  operation  of  nil  other  conditions  on  the  brain 
process,  which  is  supposed  to  be  in  direct  correspondence  with 
the  mental  process  of  perception. 

A calm  consideration  of  all  these  conditions  enables  us  to 
r alise  that  there  is  no  difference  of  kind  between  an  illusion 
and  a veridical  perception.  While  the  former  is  un  appearance 
of  the  real  thing  under  abnormal  conditions,  the  latter  is  an 
appearance  of  the  same  under  normal  conditions  : in  both  it  is 
reality  that  appears. 

An  object  of  perception  is  what  it  appears  to  the  perce- 
piciat  mind;  and  it  appears  as  suidi  and  such  by  acting  on  the 
mind  and  thereby  arousing  a specific  reaction  or  proce$B  in 
that  mind.  And  the  specific  kind  of  action  on  the  mind 
depends  on  the  conditions  present.  What  then  is  implied 
when  I say  that  the  orange  I see  before  me  is  yellow?  It  means 
that  the  object  named  orange  has  the  capacity  of  awakening 
in  tne  the  cognition  of  yellow  provided  the  sun  shines,  the 
ethereal  medium  co-operates  and  my  eyes,  the  nervous  system 
and  the  mental  frame  for  the  moment,  to  mention  only  the 
most  essential  conditions,  are  sound.  The  orange  would  not 
produce  that  effect  on  the  mind,  if  any  of  these  conditions  were 
wanting,  namely,  if  there  were  no  sun  or  no  ether  or  no  eyes 
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or  no  clue  to  the  recognition  of  this  colour  in  the  shape  of 
previous  experienco  of  tho  percepienb  mind.1  Naive  Realism 
is  wrong  in  holding  that  the  orange  is  in  itself  yellow  in  the 
sense  that  oven  if  the  world  were  enveloped  in  darkness  and 
there  were  no  eyes  to  see,  it  would  yob  be  yellow , which 
means  look  yellow . Scientific  Realism  is  no  less  wrong  in 
supposing  that  the  orange  is  in  itself  colourless,  and  its  yellow 
colour  is  a fabrication  of  our  mind.  The  ono  says  that  the 
orange  remains  yellow  in  all  circumstances,  whether  there 
are  eyes  or  no  eyes,  light  or  darkness.  The  other  says 
that  it  remains  colourless  in  itself  in  spite  of  all  its 
appearances  to  the  contrary.  The  one  errs  in  supposing  that 
the  yellow  colour  is  a rigid,  inert,  unchangeable  something 
somehow  inhering  in  tho  orange;  the  other  in  making  it  an 
unreal  apparition.  The  true  view  is  that  what  permanently 
(so  far  as  the  orange  itself  does  not  rot  or  change)  remains  in 
the  orange  is  the  •potential  capacity  to  excite,  under  specific 
conditions,  the  reaction  in  our  minds  called  the  sensation  of 
yellow.  We  may  even  generalise  and  say  that  any  attribute 
of  anything  is  such  a capacity  to  influence  other  things  : it  is 
essentially  dynamic .*  But  this  is  not  denying  the  static 

1.  Cf.  1 1 oern le,  Studies  in  Con  temporary  Mataphysire , 
P.  114— ‘‘The  judgment, ‘this  is  blue’,  made  in  the  moment 
of  perception,  will  not  now  be  taken  to  mean, 'This  is  blue 
always,  however  light  and  other  conditions  may  vary’, 
but  ‘This  is  blue  here  and  now.*  And  tho  'here  and  now’ 
says  lioernle,  means  ‘under  conditions  such  as  these*.  Again 
on  the  bnrne  page,  he  continues,  “The  principle,  then,  here 
advocated  for  the  saving  of  appearances  demands  that  the 
possession  of  qualities  by  an  object  be  taken,  not  as  absolute 
but  as  relative’*. 

(2).  Ibid,  Pp.  109-110 “The  thing  'by  itself 

is  a self-contradictory  fiction.  A thing's  qualities  vary  with 
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or  abiding  aspect  of  an  external  thing,  e,  g.,  fcho  orange.  The 
capacity  to  excite  tho  sensation  of  yellow  is  an  abiding,  though 
potential,  character  of  tho  orange.  Iu  other  words,  it  acts  as 
yellow  only  in  some  circumstances,  while  it  tends  to  do  so 
always.  So  we  come  to  the  final  meaning  of  the  assertion 
that  the  orange  is  yellow  : it  is  actually  yellow  only  in  the 
presence  of  a spectator,  light  and  other  conditions  and  it  is 
potentially  yellow  always;  but  its  yellow  colour  is  always 
relative  to  the  aforesaid  conditions,  actual  or  supposed,  and 
is  unmeaning  without  reference  to  them. 

Let  us  n »w  consider  the  status  of  an  illusion  with  refer- 
ence to  the  stock  example  of  a stick  appearing  bent  when 
one  end  of  it  is  dipped  iu  water.  Why  is  this  appearance 
of  crookedness  regarded  ns  nn  illusion  ? Because  the  stick 
looks  straight  as  soon  as  it  is  drawn  out  of  water  and  it 
appears  straight  to  touch  both  in  and  out  of  water.  Here 
the  testimony  of  touch  is  considered  superior  to  that  of  vision 
and  the  more  usual  sort  of  vision  superior  to  the  less  com- 
mon sort,  and  all  this  for  a purely  practical  consideration . 
As  is  well  known,  for  the  practical  manipulation  of  things, 
e.g.,  using  the  stick  for  walking,  beating  a dog,  measuring 
space  etc,  touch  is  a better  guide  than  sight,  and  sight  under 
normal  conditions  (e.g , through  the  medium  of  air)  than  the 
samo  under  unusual  conditions  le.g..  partly  through  water 
ami  partly  through  air) ; nanvdy,  it  is  more  convenient  to 
regard  the  stick  ns  straight  than  to  regard  it  as  bent.  But  apart 

different  conditions Identity  of  course,  we  want  but 

not  the  static,  abstract,  identity  of  a supposed  thing  “by 

itself",  but  a mobile  identity  in  difference n 

lienee  we  cannot  accept  Dr.  Moore’s  contention,  “There 
is  no  contradiction  in  supposing  that  there  are  patches  of 
odour,  which  yet  are  not  experienced”  Philosophical  Studies, 
p.  169.) 
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from  any  consideration  of  utility  and  from  a strictly  impartial 
point  of  view,  any  visual  or  tactual  appearance  of  the  stick  is  as 
good  as  another  and  the  stick  is  crooked  in  ns  real  sense  as  it 
is  straight.  ‘The  stick  is  crooked*  in  this  context  means  that  it 
excites  in  the  observer,  when  seen  partly  through  water  in  the 
special  way  described,  a reaction  which  may  be  called  the 
perception  of  the  crooked  shape  of  the  slick.  It  means  fur- 
ther that  the  power  to  excite  the  abovo  reaction  in  the 
percepient  is  patent  in  the  stick  only  when  those  conditions  are 
satisfied,  and  otherwise  it  is  always  latent  in  it.  'The  stick  is 
straight*  means,  mutatis  mutandis,  precisely  the  sanio  thing. 
The  latter  has,  on  theoretical  grounds,  no  higher  credentials 
than  the  former.8  Dr.  A.  C.  Ewing  finds  the  direct  realist  im- 
paled on  the  horns  of  a dilemma  : the  latter,  according  to  him, 
is  either  landed  in  untenable  self-contradiction  by  holding  that 
the  real  stick  is  both  bent  and  straight  or  compelled  to  tty 
into  the  anus  of  his  opponent  the  representation^^..  But 
this  alleged  sorry  plight  of  the  direct  realist  is  an  over-drawn 
picture.  The  fiiat  horn  is  absolutely  blunt  and  safe,  and  the 
dilemma  can  be  easily  caught  by  this  horn  and  summarily 
dismissed.  There  is  no  more  contradiction  in  this  than  in 
saying  that  John  is  both  kind  (viz.  to  his  friends)  and  unkind 
(viz.  to  his  enemies).3 4 

Hence  Dr.  Ewing’s  method  of  inferring,  from  such  alleged 
contradiction  in  sensa  themselves,  the  existence  of  unsensed 


3.  Cf.  J.  E.  Turner,  A Theory  of  Direct  Realism, p.  73. 
In  a similar  context,  he  says,  "Both  the  '‘real”  size  and  the 
“apparent*  size  alike  are  sensual  qualities  of  the  physical 
object.** 

4.  Cf  Dr.  A.  C.  Ewing’s  Idealism  : A Critical  Survey 
(1934)  p.  273  f. 
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aenaa  behind  them,  has  no  justification.*  Rather  his  con- 
ception of  unaensed  aenea  itself  involves  contradiction  and 
is  as  unmeaning  as  Mill’s  permanent  poaaibility  of  aenaation 
considered  as  a theory  of  physical  existence. 

Taking  the  case  of  a half-immersed  oar,  Prof  Stout  simi- 
larly misapplies  the  test  of  coherence  or  consistency  and 
wrongly  condemns  the  percept  of  the  crooked  oar  on  the 
Bcore  of  its  incoherence  with  other  perceptions.5 6  But 
this  is  failure  to  grasp  the  dynamic  and  relative  nature  of 
the  object.  The  heresy  of  the  crooked  oar  lies  not  in  its 
infringement  of  any  law  of  reason,  but  in  its  rarity  and  conse- 
quent uselessness. 

Is  there  then  no  illusion,  no  error,  no  deception  in  the 
judgment  The  stick  is  crooked’.  Certainly,  there  is.  The 
error  consists  in  ignoring  or  failing  to  realise  the  specific  condi- 
tions of  perception,  and  then  generalising  the  attribute,  namely, 
wrongly  expecting  that  the  Btick  will  appear  crooked  even 
to  touch  while  immersed  and  will  uppenr  so  to  sight  even 
when  taken  out  of  water,  in  short,  that  it  will  behave  in 
the  same  way  under  all  conceivable  conditions. 

Perception  is  essentially  a selective  process.  Of  the  vary- 
ing appearances  of  an  object  s<  me  are  selected  as  norms,  and 
the  rest  are  considered  as  insignificant  in  themselves  and 
only  serving  as  signs  of  the  former.  Thus  the  top  of  an 
ordinary  table  assumes  various  trapezoid  forms  when  looked 
st  from  different  sides  and  corners,  and  looks  rectangular 
only  when  seen  from  above,  i.  e , when  one  stoops  over 
it.  But  this  last  appearance  is  regarded  as  the  norm, 
the  real  shape,  and  the  other  appearances  are  dismissed 
outright  automatically  and  unconsciously  as  mere  irrelevant 
subjective  aberrations.  Thus  even  when  from  a side  the 

5.  Uid,  p.357. 

6.  Cf.  U.  F.  Stout,  Mind  and  Matter,  p.  259. 
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top  of  the  table  has  a trapezoid  visual  appearance  (as  is  well 
known  to  the  painter),  we  believe  we  see  it  rectangular. 

But  the  principle  of  selection  by  which  one  appearance 
out  of  a host  is  dubbed  Reality  and  the  rest  designated 
by  the  humbler  apportion  of  Appearance  is  entirely  pragma- 
tic7. That  sensuous  appearance  (i.  e.,  Stout's  ‘Sen sum* 
or  'presentation’,  Turner's  ‘sensed  content')  which  is  most 
helpful  to  our  efficient  manupulation  of  the  object  or  to  the 
effective  adjustment,  of  our  own  behaviour  to  it  is  the  real 
object.  Hence  the  most  vivid  and  stable  senaum  is  neces- 
sarily the  real  object,  us  it  is  the  most  useful.  Thu*  the 
near  view  of  an  object  in  broad  daylight  is  naturally  thought 
more  real  than  a distant  view  or  the  twilight  view  of  the 
same.  Another  important  test  of  reality,  often  belittled,  is 
consensus  or  unanimity  of  social  opinion.  The  vote  of  the 
majority,  the  democratic  principle,  is  a determinant  factor. 
The  verdict  of  the  jaundiced  man  that  the  world  is  yellow 
is  discredited,  because  he  is  outvoted  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  It  is  only  an  appearance,  as  it  destroys  social 
efficiency.  And  social  efficiency  is  a mode  of  utility. 

An  appearance,  though  pragmatically  unreal,  is  ontologically 
real.  Hut  every  npjiearance  does  not  deceive  us,  and  it  is 
only  a deceptive,  appearance  that  ia  called  illusion.  The 
bent  stick  never  deceives  an  experienced  adult.  He  lightly 
dismisses  it  as  irrelavant  or  useless,  that  is,  as  a mere  ap|>ear- 
ance.  But  an  inexperienced  child  will  be  deceived,  he  will 
expect  it.  to  behave  as  bent  under  normal  conditions  also.  Such 
deceitful  appearance  alone  is  illusion.  So  we  Bum  up  : reality, 


7.  Cf.  J.  E.  Turner,  A Theory  of  Direct  Realism  p.  75. 
Speaking  of  the  naive  realist  of  the  plain  man,  he 
sa\a,  “ilia  own  criterion  then  between  'reality*  and 
‘appearance’  is  not  theoretical  but  prugmatie  ; not 
ontological  but  validatory.” 
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appearance  and  illusion  have  the  same  ontological  status, 
though  they  represent  three  grades  of  utility,  standing  respec- 
tively for  the  useful  sensum,  the  useless  aensum  recognised  as 
such  and  the  useless  sensum  masquerading  as  the.  useful. 


The  Nature  of  Sense-data, 

i 

By 

Kali  Prasad. 

(Lucknow  University) 

An  investigation  of  the  problem  of  knowledge  cannot  be 
profitably  undertaken  without  a prior  inquiry  into  the  nature 
and  status  of  sense-data  which  are  supposed  in  some  sense  to 
constitute  the  basis  of  knowledge.  But  what  this  means  is  no 
easy  matter  to  decide  ‘Sense-data*,  ‘basis’  and  ‘knowledge’  are 
terms  which  in  spite  of  ( or  rather  because  of ) their  such 
frequent  use  are  scandalously  ambiguous  nnd  an  attempt 
to  make  their  meaning  dear  is  always  a task  of  extreme 
difficulty.  The  present  paper  is  confined  to  the  consideration  of 
only  some  of  the  aspects  of  the  problem  in  so  far  as  it  con. 
cerns  the  nature  of  RenBe-data.  The  more  general  questions 
relating  to  the  bases  of  knowledge  and  connected  problems  are 
obviously  impossible  to  discuss  within  the  limits  imposed  upon 
us  at  the  present  occasion. 

There  are  three  well  known  ways  in  which  sense-data  are 
often  considered  viz., 

I.  That  they  are  phases  or  states  of  the  objects  that  we 
perceive  by  means  of  them.  In  other  words,  they  are 
Physical  in  nature. 

II.  That  they  are  events  in  the  percepient’s  mind.  That 
is,  they  are  Psychical. 

III.  That  they  are  events  in  the  perccpient’s  brain.  That 
is,  they  are  Cerebral. 

It  iB  not  possible  to  discuss  even  these  three  alternatives 
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as  they  are  regarded  by  those  who  hold  them.  We  shall,  there, 
fore,  farther  confine  our  discussion  mainly  to  the  second  of 
the  above  alternatives. 

Sometimes  when  sense-  data  are  regarded  as.  eventB  in  the 
percepient’s  mind  a very  queer  theory  of  mind  is  held  and 
this  must  be  disposed  of  first.  The  percepient  mind  according 
to  this  way  of  looking  at  the  matter  is  treated  as  an  indepen- 
dent substratum  of  which  sense-data  are  some  phases  or  as- 
pects. In  this  connection  the  following  questions  arise  : (1)  Do 
sense-data  reveal  the  mind  as  they  are  supposed  to  reveal 
the  physical  object  ? (2)  Are  sense-data  of  the  same  nature 
as  mind  ? (3)  Do  sense-data  comprehend  the  nature  of  the 
mind?  and  (4)  Docs  the  mind  revealed  by  sense-data  exist 
independently  of  them  or  is  it  dependent  on  them  ? Now, 
if  Bense-duta  are  revelatory  in  character  we  may  ask  what 
exactly  do  they  reveal '(  And,  the  answer  is  unmistakeable 
on  the  mental  substratum  theory  : they  reveal  the  mental 
substanoe,  which  in  itself  is  independent  of  them.  Now  apart 
from  the  difficulty  of  understanding  the  process  of  revelation 
the  notion  of  the  mental  substance  is  unintelligible  in  the 
extreme.  Kory  even  if  there  could  he  some  plausibility  in 
holding  that  sense-data  lire  phases  of  the  object  or  the  mate- 
rial sub.>tance  which  they  reveal  and  which  does  not  appear 
as  such  or  iu  a whole  to  any  one,  seeing  that  it  exists  inde- 
pendently outside  our  ordinary  conscious  life,  there  could  be 
no  sense  at  all  in  holding  that  sense-data  are  phases  of 
the  mind  which  in  itself  cannot  be  comprehended  in  them 
and  which  is  different  in  essence  from  them  all.  In  other 
words,  whde  it  would  be  wroug  to  conceive  an  independent 
material  substratum  existing  ns  a pv  moment,  possibility,  it 
would  be  fundamentally  absurd  to  imagine  an  independent 
spiritual  substratum  which  resides  in  the  unknown  and  un- 
fat homed  chambers  of  non-being,  and  yet  of  which  the  sense- 
data  are  phases  and  to  which  they  evidently  belong.  This 
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is  impossible.  Sense -data,  then,  oannot  be  phases  of  a Mind 
which  is  other  than  they  and  which  stands  over  against  them 
as  an  unmitigated  residuum. 

But  if  sense-data  are  not  phases  of  the  mind,  in  what 
sense  are  they  mental  ? It  will  be  answered,  in  the  sense 
that  they  'belong  to*  the  mind,  for  they  do  seem  obviously 
to  belong  to  it  in  some  sense.  But  what  do  wo  mean  by 
this  relation  of  'belonging  to1?  There  are  several  ways  in 
which  this  relation  is  understood  and  the  following  occur 
easily  : Belonging  to  tho  mind  may  signify  (1)  affection  or 
modification  of  the  mind,  (2)  dependence  on  the  mind  (3)  pro. 
duced  by  the  mind,  (4)  inherence  in  the  mind,  (5)  being  in 
the  mind,  (6)  being  for  the  mind,  (7)  being  in  spatial  or 
temporal  proximity  to  the  mind,  (8)  quality  or  attribute  of 
the  mind  (as  red  'belongs*  to  the  rose).  We  shall  examine 
some  of  these  in  detail. 

That  Bense-data  are  affection  of  the  mind  is  an  old  doctrine. 
Among  the  philosophers  and  psychologists  alike  it  has  flou- 
rished as  the  theory  of  'subjective  modification.'  For  instance, 
in  Locke  and  the  empiricists  we  have  the  doctrine  of  repre 
sentative  perception  which  treats  all  ideas  (which  according 
to  them  is  another  name  for  sense-data)  as  essentially  'modi, 
fication'  of  the  soul  or  soul-su  bstancc  though  they  are  so ms- 
htm  representations  of  the  object  outside  mind.  As  a theory 
of  the  perception  of  external  objects  the  doctrine  utterly 
failed,  for  there  could  be  no  possibility  of  checking  indepen 
dently  whether  the  so-called  representations  were  represen- 
tations of  the  object  at  all.  If  ideas  alone  were  ix'rceived 
then  we  could  not  talk  about  the  object  Of  course,  the  ideas 
were  of  the  object,  but  this  was  just  what  had  to  be  explained 
viz.,  how  far,  if  at  nil,  the  ideas  were  ideas  of  the  object.  As 
a matter  of  fact  ouc  could  only  have  ideas  of  ideas  of  ideas 
etc.,  leading  to  nn  infinite  regress  (as  Green  pointed  out 
long  ago);  we  could  not  possibly  have  ideas  of  objects.  The 
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passage  from  idea  to  object  was  utterly  out  off  because  of  the 
fundamental  disjunctiveness  of  mind  and  object  assumed  as 
the  starting  point  of  the  theory.  But  the  difficulty  was  not 
confined  merely  to  explaining  or  justifying  a reference  of  ideas 
to  objects  or  showing  how  ideas  could  be  ideas  of  the  objects. 

It  went  deeper.  It  could  not  even  be  explained  how  the 
ideas  were  ideas  of  the  mind  or  modification  of  the  soul 
(mind).  Green's  objection  already  stressed  this  point  when 
he  showed  that  ideas  could  be  referred  only  to  themselves ; 
they  could  bo  only  of  ideas  and  of  nothing  else.  In  other 
words,  it  was  a pure  assumption  to  hold  (as  the  subjectivists 
held ; that,  ideas  were  of  the  mind  at  all,  much  less  its  modi- 
fications. An  idea  could  modify  or  qualify  an  idea  only : 
how  could  it  modify  anything  else  ? IIow  could  there  be 
anything  tlm  at  all  t Thus,  the  suhjective  modification 
hypothesis  eventuated  into  a scepticism  of  a most  hopeless 
and  forlorn  type. 

There  is  another  sense  in  which  sense  data  may  be  regar- 
ded as  affection  of  the  inind  or  mental.  We  may  say  that 
sense-data  are  not  affections  in  the  sen»e  of  being  in  the 
mind  in  any  meaning  in  which  the  word  is  ordinarily  used. 
Th«  y me  not  in  the  mind  in  any  spatial  sense  though  they 
are  in  the  mind  in  some  sense.  It  may  be  suggested  that 
they  are  in  the  mind  in  so  far  as  they  depend  upon  it.  But 
we  may  ask  depend  for  what  ? Do  they  depend  upon  the 
mind  for  their  origination  or  their  continuance  or  meaning 
or  what  f In  other  words,  is  the  dependence  causal  ? Does 
the  mind  cause  or  produce  the  sense-data  ? 

Wo  have  only  to  formulate  tin-  question  in  this  manner 
to  return  a negative  answer  t»  the  theory  of  dependence. 
We  cannot  answer  why  sense-data  occur,  why  th**y  continue 
(if  they  do)  and  how  they  mean,  without  assuming  some 
one  or  other  principle  which  in  itself  would  need  justifica- 
tion. If  we  say  that  mind  causes  them  because  they  would 
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nob  be  if  mind  was  nob  then  we  are  arguing  in  a oirole, 
for  how  do  we  know  ? We  cannob  divesb  ourselves  of  mind 
in  order  to  see  whether  we  can  have  sense-data  or  nob. 
Besides,  the  oausal  theory  arbitrarily  aBsumeB  ll)  mind 
bo  be  cause  without  explaining  what  the  mind  itself  is 
and  (2)  that  there  are  no  other  causes.  A causal  explana- 
tion is  inherently  defective  and  incomplete : it  leads 

from  one  assumption  to  another  in  an  infinite  regress  until 
it  assumes  either  a final  cause  i.  e.,  gives  up  the  notion  of 
causality  or  it  lands  us  in  a sceptical  position  whioh  is  beyond 
justification  or  cure. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  if  HenBe-data  are  nob  caused  by 
the  mind  they  at  least  inhere  in  it  and  in  this  sense  are  its 
affections.  But  whab  is  inherence  ? A quality  inheres  in 
something  when  (1)  it  nttaches  or  qualifies  it  permanently 
(2)  when  it  is  supported  or  continually  held  by  that  in  which 
it  inheres.  In  hoth  cases  it  is  a relation  between  substantive 
and  adjective  and  not  between  substantives  alone.  There  may 
be  inherence  of  some  quality  or  attribute  in  something  or 
there  may  be  inherence  of  something  into  something  else. 
In  the  former  case  it  would  he  better  to  say  not  that  the 
quality  or  attribute  'inheres1  in  the  thing  bub  rather  that 
it  characterises  it.  When  however  the  characterising  rela- 
tion holds  between  two  things  or  events  there  is  inherence.1 
It  is,  however,  evident  that  inherence  is  usually  used  in 
the  first  sense  viz.,  in  the  sense  of  characterising  of  a thing 
or  substance  by  an  attribute  or  quality.  In  this  sense  inher- 
ence is  a relation  between  substantive  and  adjective,  rather 
than  between  substantives.  In  other  words,  the  relation 
of  inherence  would  hold  (!)  when  a quality  or  attribute 
attaches  or  characterises  in  an  'internal*  or  necessary  way 
(2)  when  it  is  supported  or  based  aud  continually  held  by 


1.  Cf.  Johnson  : Logic  Pt.  Ill  p.  66. 
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that  in  which  it  is  supposed  to  inhare  and  (3)  when  it  belongs 
permanently  and  not  temporarily  or  momentarily  to  the  thing 
or  substance. 

Now  it  would  be  obvious,  in  the  first  place,  that  this 
notion  of  inherence  iB  part  of  the  substance  attribute  doctrine 
and,  in  consequence,  is  bound  up  with  the  theory  of  causality 
which  we  have  already  found  to  bo  untenable.  But  wc  may 
inquire  in  what  sense  are  sense-data  internal  and  necessary  i 
Ordinarily  they  are  held  to  be  external  but  even  if  it  is  granted 
that  they  arc  internal  in  some  sense  we  may  still  inquire  how 
far  they  arc  necessary  ? And,  what  is  meant  by  necessary’  ? 
Are  they  necessary  in  the  same  sense  as  whiteness  is  'nece- 
ssary' for  milk  ? Po  the  sense-data  inhere  in  the  mind  in 
the  same  sense  ns  whiteness  inheres  in  milk  ? There  are 
two  ways  of  understanding  how  whiteness  inheres  in  milk  : (1) 
It  may  be  held  that  whiteness  is  n universal  which  somehow 
characterises  milk  which  is  one  n/  its  ways  of  appearing 
Whiteness  does  not  exist  blit  only  characterises  or  means . It 
is  an  nbstruut  logical  continuum.  The  white  that  we  see 
is  only  a poor  imitation  or  reflection  of  the  universal  white, 
ness  which,  of  course,  ran  neither  be  visualised  nor  even 
undei stood  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  has  its  own  realm  of 
being  or  rather  non-being.  What  would  be  the  status  of 
sense-data  on  this  theory  of  inherence  y That  sense-data 
arc  not  universal*  is  not  difficult  to  show  and  moreover  this 
has  not  been  held  seriously.  So  thnt  we  shall  not  enter  into 
any  discussion  of  this  matter  here.  As  a matter  of  fact  there 
cun  be  no  relation  whatever  between  sense-data  and  mind 
in  this  sense.  They  would  be  facts  of  two  very  different 
order  such  that  if  there  could  be  a relation  between  them  it 
would  be  essentially  unintelligible. 

But  it  limy  be  said  (2)  that  whiteness  does  not  inhere  in 
milk  in  the  sense  of  a universal  but  as  a white-sen  sum  sym- 
bolising milk.  In  this  sense  sense-data  would  be  symbols 
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of  the  mind.  Now,  there  are  at  least  two  ways  of  symbolis- 
ing : (a)  When  X symbolises  A it  may  stand  outside  A 
and  boar  no  necessary  relationto  it.  In  this  Bense  red  is 
signal  of  danger,  or  the  cross  a sign  of  self  sacrifice  etc.  Hero 
the  relation  between  the  symbol  and  the  thing  symbolised 
is  external  and  arbitrary  or  conventional.  In  another  (b)  sense 
a symbol  may  be  part  or  aspect  of  the  thing  symbolised.  For 
instance,  taking  an  outpost  is  regarded  ns  a symbol  of  war 
or  the  onset  of  cold  and  bodily  pain  is  treated  as  symbol  of 
influenza,  or  a kuitted  brow  is  looked  upon  as  a symbol  of 
hard  thinking  or  worry.  In  this  sense  the  symbol  is  really 
a part  of  the  object  itself;  the  relation  between  them  is 
organic  and  internal.  Taking  an  outpost  is  part  of  war  and 
cold  and  puin  do  constitute  influenza  and  knitted  brow  is 
thought  or  worry.  In  fact,  the  symbol  is  the  thing  symbo- 
lized. The  white-sensmn  s)  nr;olises  milk  in  the  second  sense 
only,  not  obviously  in  the  first  because  white  is  in  the  milk 
not  outside  it.  Can  we  sny  then  that  sense-data  similarly  sym- 
bolise the  mind  ? If  this  were  so,  there  would  be  no  absur- 
dity in  saying  that  I redden  when  I see  n tomato  or  I am 
cold  when  my  body  has  low  temperature.  But  when  it  is 
said  that  sense-data  inhere  in  mind,  is  this  the  meaning  y 
Obviously  not,  because  in  this  sense  son*c.datn  would  not 
inltf  iv  in  mind  : they  would  hr  mind  and  yet  sense-data  are 
looked  upon  as  externa]  l<>  the  mind.  For  the  inherence 
view  does  not  take  the  sense-data  as  equivalent  to  the  mind. 
It  contemplates  mind  as  a residual  substance  in  which  sense, 
data  (among  other  things,  peiliaps  inhere.  If  sense-data 
(t?r.  mind,  then  why  talk  about  inherence  t It  is  sheer 
tautology  to  say  that  mind  inheres  in  mind  or  sense-data, 
inhere  in  sense-data.  When  sens' -data  are  held  to  be  mental 
the  implication,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  they  somehow  be- 
long to  the  mind  without,  of  course,  exhausting  the  latter's 
being  or  nature.  When  whiteness  inheres  in  milk,  it  does 
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nob  follow  that  milk  is  nothing  bub  whiteness.  Even  if  white- 
ness is  taken  to  he  milk,  milk  is  certainly  something  more 
than  that.  At  any  rate,  this  would  seem  to  be  tho  meaning 
of  thoso  who  say  that  sense- data  are  mental  They  place 
the  emphasis  upon  mental  and  not  upon  are.  That  is  to 
any,  while  there  may  be  many  othpr  things  or  facts  which 
are  mental,  sense-data  are  definitely  such.  The  defect  of 
this  formulation  is  that  it  is  based  upon  substance-attribute 
and  causal  theory.  And  wo  must  repeat  that  there  is  no  way  of 
finding  whether  in  this  sense  scnsp.dutc  are  or  are  not  mental. 
For,  how  do  we  know  that  they  are  either  attributes  or  are 
caused  by  the  mind  ? And,  what  is  mind  on  this  theory  ? 
When  it  is  said  tlmt  sense-dale  are  mental  the  implication  is 
that  we  know  fully  what  the  adjective  mental  means,  just  as 
when  we  say  that  the  wiml  is  icv-cold  we  know  perfectly  well 
what  the  adjective  icy-cold  means.  If,  however,  we  do  not 
know  what  mental  means  then  to  say  that  sense-data  are 
mental  is  to  utter  an  unintelligible  proposition — a proposition 
which  is  neither  true  nor  fdse  for  the  simple  renson  that  it  is 
not  a proposition  at  all.  Thus,  the  inherence  theory  fares  no 
better  tlnm  iho  cnisnl  theory  upon  which  it  must  be  based  in 
order  to  have  even  a sh«»w  of  plausibility  and  like  the  latter 
must  be  rejected. 


Hut  there  is  another  view  which  may  ho  suggested  to 
support  the  theory  that  sense-data  are  mental.  It  will  he 
said  that  sense  data  are  fur  the  mind  and  arc  therefore  mental. 
That  is,  unless  sense-data  are  presented  to  the  mind  they  are 
not  sense-data  The  phrase  fur  the  mind  might  have  two 
meanings:  It  may  mean  that  sense -data  depend  for  their 

existence  and  qualities  on  the  mind  or  our  awareness.  Rut 
here  again  we  are  confronted  with  the  nmhiguoua  notion  ot 
dependence  and  causality  and  it  would  be  obvious  that-  we 
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could  nob  at  all  decide  whether  sense-data  are  caused  or  are 
supported  by  the  mind.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  the  mind 
could  no  more  cause  spnse-dnta  than  it  could  move  mountains. 
In  order  to  do  something  like  this  it  must  have  at  least  a 
substantival  existence  which  it  obviously  cannot  have.  But 
‘for’  may  mean  something  else.  It  will  be  said  that  just  as  a 
work  of  art  is  for  the  artist  ( or  for  artistic  appreciation  ) and 
fodder  is  for  the  animal  so  also  are  sense-data  for  the  mind. 
But  we  may  at  once  point  out  that  the  artist  is  not  scattered 
in  the  painting  and  the  animal  is  not  cut  up  in  tho  fodder 
( no  animal  would  consent  to  such  food  !)  We  do  not  say  that 
fodder  i*  animal  or  that  the  painting  is  the  artist,  except 
perhaps  when  we  are  speaking  metaphorically  or  hyperbolica- 
lly.  That  is,  if  wo  accept  that  sense-data  are  fur  the  mind 
we  cannot  also  accept  that  they  arc  mental.  They  are  presen- 
tative  or  apprehensive  in  character  but  that  does  not  moan 
that  they  are  mental  or  that  they  inhere  in  the  mind. 

As  a matter  of  fact  the  second  sense  that  we  have  boon 
discussing  and  which  is  somewhat  plausible  is  not  what  is  in 
the  mind  of  those  who  hold  that  sense-data  aro  mental.  The 
latter  take  the  first  sense  of  ‘for’  i.  c.  , dependence  on  the 
mind  and  that  we  have  already  shown  to  be  untenable. 

To  sum  up  ; We  have  rejected  the  theory  that  sense-data 
are  mental  in  the  »-!i*e  that  they  are  phases  or  states  or 
affections  of  the  mind  or  that  they  inhere  in  the  mind.  We 
have  shown  that  ultimately  the  theory  in  its  various  aspects 
and  formulati-ns  rests  fundamentally  upon  the  substance  cause 
category,  a category  which  in  view  ut  its  apriori  bases  is 
entirely  ill  adapted  to  tins  woik  of  ob-erviitionul  analysis  and, 
in  consequence,  must  be  discarded.  This  does  not,  however, 
mean  that  sense-data  are  not  mental  in  any  seme.  For  there 
may  be  some  way  in  which  they  may  be  mental  besides  being 
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something  else.  But  again,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  they 
should  be  mental.  In  fact,  whether  they  are  or  are  not  men- 
tal may  be  a matter  of  indifference  and,  contrary  to  prevailing 
opinion,  the  least  important  of  any  inquiry  regarding  sense- 
data. 


The  Status  of  the  Pre-organic  World 
in 

Idealistic  Philosophy. 

By 

K.  C.  Gupta. 

Modem  idealism,  it  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out,  should 
be  clearly  distinguished  from  phenomenalism,  subjectivism  or 
mentalism.  While  emphasising  the  iniiul-dependenb  character 
of  the  physical  world  modern  idealism  docs  not  seek  to  reduce 
it  to  the  flickering  states  or  processes  of  finite  individual 
minds.  It  is  consistent  with  idealism  to  maintain  that  the 
world  of  our  sense-perception  is  genuinely  external  to  indivi- 
dual minds  and  yet  that  it  can  exist  only  through  them  and 
is  thus  only  a complement  of  mind  or  consciousness.  Critics 
of  idealism  have  not,  howover,  failed  to  point,  out  the  contra- 
diction which  such  a position  involves — a contradiction  which  is 
supposed  to  arise  out  of  two  conflicting  tendencies  in  the 
idealistic  argument.  On  the  one  hand  (here  i.s  the  tendency 
to  differentiate  between  the  .-treiiin  of  processes  which  consti- 
tute a mind  and  the  objects  which  are  presented  to  it  and  on 
the  other  the  tendency  to  make  the  existence  of  mind  essen- 
tial to  that  of  objects.  But  if  nature  has  'being  in  its  own 
right*  or  nature  moulds  minds  or  is  the  instrument  for  their 
sculpturing — as  is  maintained  by  some  modern  idealists — it 
cannot  also  at  the  same  time  be  true  that  nature  is  "foi*  mind 
or  'presupposes’  mind.  This  contradiction  scums  to  come  to  a 
head  when  idc.di-m  attempts  to  give  us  ail  account  of  the 
existential  status  of  l he  pro  uiguuio  world  in  consonance  with 
its  own  principles  If  wo  accept,  as  every  sensible  idealist 
uuhesiiutingly  does,  a state  of  the  universe  prior  to  the  ex  is- 
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tenco  of  human  minda  or  even  of  living  organisms  ib  may  be 
reasonable  to  take  the  view  that  all  minds  which  appear  subse- 
quently are  moulded  or  conditioned  by  the  pre-existing  physi- 
cal world  but  how  can  it  also  be  assorted  at  the  same  time  that 
this  pre-organic  world  depends  for  its  existence  on  mind  or 
consciousness  ? Through  what  mind  or  minds  does  this  world 
come  to  be  f To  assert  that  the  pre-organic  world  depends  for 
its  existence  on  its  rclution  to  the  Absolute  Mind  would  be 
open  to  two  serious  objections.  In  the  first  place  this  would 
imply  that  tho  Absolute  Mind  is  something  different  from 
finite  minds — a proposition  which  modern  idealists  would  reject 
without  hesitation;  and  in  the  second  place  this  would  come 
into  conflict  with  the  very  premises  on  which  the  entire  idea- 
listic argument  is  based.  After  having  deduced  the  depen- 
dence of  the  physical  world  on  mind  from  the  specific  nature 
of  the  cognitive  relation  between  finite  minds  and  that  world 
it  would  be  extremely  illogical  to  make  it  dependent  on  tho 
Absolute  Mind  whose  relation  to  the  physical  world  may  be, 
for  aught  we  know,  entirely  different  in  nature  from  that  of 
finite  minds  to  their  environment. 

Thus  if  the  physical  world  is  ‘for’  mind  and  ‘presuppses* 
mind  it  would  be  entirely  meaningless  to  speak  of  a world 
which  oxisted  before  the  appearance  of  fi  nite  minds.  If  on  the 
other  hand  we  admit  the  existence  of  a pre-<  rgunic  world  we 
must  admit  that  it  was  for  its  existence  independent  of  any 
finite  mind  or  minds  inasmuch  as  ex  hypMe&i  there  was  no 
Biich  mind  to  coguise  it  when  it  existed.  Can  modern  idealism 
solve  this  difficulty  ! 

It  seems  to  uiu  that  a satisfactory  answer  to  this  question 
would  depend  upon  a eoriect  view  of  the  nutme  of  the  relation- 
ship in  which  the  physical  world  stands  to  mind  according  to 
idealism.  The  type  of  dependence  to  which  reference  is  made 
when  we  assert  that  the  physical  world  exists  'through'  mind 
or  tlmt  it  'presupposes1  mind  is  to  be  clear))  distinguished  from 
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other  types  of  dependence  such  as  Bpatial  dependence,  causal 
dependence  etc.,  if  any  clear  thinking  is  to  be  possible.  This 
relation  may  be  best  described  as  ontological  dependence.  It 
would  bo  wrong  to  as&utne  that  such  a rotation  necossarily 
implies  that  the  minds  and  the  objects  which  depend  on  them 
would  necessarily  occupy  the  same  position  in  the  temporal 
series  ns  experienced  by  us.  The  world  of  the  remote  past  is 
an  object  of  knowledge  to  tho  minds  which  exist  now  and  if  the 
knowledge-relation  is  a constitutive  relation  at  nil  that  world 
must  also  depend  for  its  existence  on  its  relation  to  minds 
which  know  it  now.  But  such  a statement,  it  is  quite  evident, 
is  hardiy  likely  to  satisfy  a man  of  commonsense  much  less 
a philosophical  realist.  It  will  be  argued  that  the  pro-organic 
world  may  be  said  to  depend  on  the  minds  which  exist  now 
only  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a thing  of  the  past  nnd  lives  only 
in  our  imagination  but  this  docs  not  imply  in  any  sense  the 
truth  of  the  idealist  principle  so  far  as  that  world  is  concerned. 
The  real  question  is  : On  what  minds  did  that  world  depend 
for  its  being  when  it  actually  existed  ? From  the  onliuary 
commonsense  point  of  view  such  a question  sterns  to  be  capable 
of  being  answered  only  in  one  way  but  a little  reflection  will 
show  that  the  question  itself  makes  assumptions  which  require 
careful  analysis  nnd  examination.  It  is  assumed,  for  instnnee, 
that  the  flow  of  time  stretches  backwards  even  beyond  the  first 
appearance  of  mind  or  consciousness  nnd  that  a state  of  the 
world  prior  to  the  existence  of  nil  minds  actually  exi&ted  in 
the  pAst,  the  world  'actually*  being  taken  as  identical  with  the 
expression  "independently  of  what  we  do,  think  or  experience 
at  present.’’  It  is  no  wonder  that  once  these  assumptions  are 
made  tho  question  mentioned  nbovo  admits  only  of  one  answer, 
viz,  that  given  by  realism. 

Now,  wc  may  be  ready  to  admit  thnt  the  pre-organic  world 
existed  or  even  that  it  actually  existed  in  the  remote  past  but 
we  may  have  to  interpret  the  word  'actually*  in  a sense 
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different  from  that  given  to  it  by  uncritical  commonsenso  or 
even  by  philosophical  realism,  Let  us  examine  the  evidence  on 
which  our  belief  in  the  past  existence  of  the  pre-organic  world 
is  based.  How  do  we  know  that  there  was  a stage  of  the 
universe  before  the  first  appearance  of  sentient  beings  ? Why 
Bhould  we  not  suppose  that  the  universe  came  into  existence 
simultaneously  with  life  and  mind  ? It  is  important  to  raise  the 
question  since  the  sort  of  evidence  that  we  use  in  order  to 
prove  the  past  existence  of  the  pre-organic  world  would  deter- 
mine the  sense  in  which  that  world  may  be  said  to  have 
existed  and  any  attempt  to  go  beyond  the  proof  mu9t  be 
regarded  as  unwarranted.  The  belief  in  the  past  existence 
of  a pre-organio  world  can  be  based  only  on  some  such  reason- 
ing as  the  following.  As  the  causal  law  holds  good  in  respect 
of  every  single  event  in  the  universe  the  present  state  of  the 
universe  as  a whole  must  bu  regarded  ms  having  been  caused 
by  the  state  of  the  universe  immediately  preceding  it  and  that 
again  by  the  previous  state  and  so  on.  We  must  be  prepared 
to  go  backwards  in  time  in  this  manner  without  halting  if  we 
are  to  account  for  the  present  characteristics  of  the  world 
completely.  We  cannot  suppose  that  time  itself  came  into 
existence  at  any  particular  instant  since  the  creation  of  time 
would  be  an  event  and  as  such  must  take  place  in  time.  In 
attempting  to  account  for  each  preceding  stage  of  the  universe 
wc  inevitably  come  to  an  epoch  wheu  this  earth  (which  alone  is 
known  to  certain  sentient  creatures)  must  have  been  a blazing 
mass  of  fire  which  could  not  possibly  contain  any  living  being. 
Thus  our  knowledge  ot  the  present  state  of  the  universe 
compels  us  to  admit  the  existence  of  a period  in  the  world- 
history  during  which  there  were  no  sentient  beings  nt  all. 
The  supposition  that  the  world  as  a whole  came  into  existence 
simultaneously  with  the  appearance  of  life  and  sentience  would 
do  violence  to  the  law  of  causality  and  therefore  cannot  be 
entertained  from  the  scientific  point  of  view.  The  world  as  it 
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was  presented  to  the  earliest  percipient  or  conscious  being 
must  have  been  preceded  by  another  out  of  which  it  was 
generated  but  which  was  not  presented  to  any  such  being 
at  all. 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  sole  evidence  for  the  past 
existence  of  the  pro-organic  world  is  contained  in  the  nature 
of  the  present  world  ns  experienced  by  us  now.  No  finite 
mind  has  a direct  memory  of  the  objects  and  events  belonging 
to  that  world,  nor  is  it  possible  for  us  to  possess  mnn-made 
chronicles  of  such  objects  and  events.  There  is  thus  no  other 
evidence  which  can  prove  that  the  pre-organio  world  existed 
and  therefore  none  which  can  bIiow  that  it  existed  ns  some- 
thing unconnected  with  the  present  wt  rid.  The  past  existence 
of  the  prc-organic  world  can  be  established  only  on  the  ground 
of  its  being  the  sole  ond  sufficient,  though  remote,  cause  of  the 
world  of  the  present  day.  Whatever  we  know  of  the  former  is 
derived  from  our  experience  of  the  latter.  In  other  words,  all 
the  different  stages  of  the  world  form  one  unitary  system  and 
the  world  of  the  remote  past  must  be  looked  upon  ns  tho 
continuation  or  prolongation  of  thu  world  in  the  midst  of  which 
we  * live  and  move  and  have  our  being/  If  we  have  reasons 
to  believe  that  this  world  of  our  experience  has  no  reality 
apart  from  its  relation  to  conscious  centres  the  same  may  also 
be  said  of  any  remote  stage  of  the  universe.  To  say  that  tho 
pre-organio  world  actually  existed  does  not  then  mean  that 
it  existed  at  any  time  independently  of  conscious  minds  but 
only  that  such  a world  is  as  necessary  for  the  world  of  tho 
present  day  as  some  objects  which  wc  do  not  perceive  are 
necessary  to  complete  the  existence  of  those  which  wc  do.  The 
assumption  that  the  prc-organic  world  existed  independently 
of  conscious  minds  existing  now  requires  proof  which  is  not 
forthcoming. 

I will  now  try  to  meet  the  most  obvious  objection  that 
may  be  urged  agninsl  what  has  been  said  here.  All  that  the 
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foregoing  argument  has  established,  it  will  be  said,  is  that 
our  knowledge  of  the  pre-organic  world  is  derived  from  that 
of  the  present  world  but  this  does  not  show  that  the  pre.orga. 
nic  world  itself,  while  it  existed,  was  dependent  on  us  in  any 
way  whatsoever.  This  objection  will  be  found  to  be  invalid  if 
we  keep  in  view  the  real  force  of  the  argument.  The  point 
which  should  be  emphasised  is  not  merely  that  our  knowledge 
of  the  present  world  enables  us  to  infer  the  pro  organic  world 
but  that  it  proves  the  latter  to  be  essentially  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  former.  The  relation  between  the  pre  organic 
wnrld  and  the  present  world  of  our  experience  is  not  analogous 
to  the  relation  between  the  thing-in-  itself  and  pheno  nena  or 
even  between  the  scientific  object  and  sen^a.  The  two  are 
essentially  of  the  same  texture  throughout  and  there  is  unbro- 
ken continuity  between  them.  The  materials  of  which  the 
world  of  the  remote  past  is  composed  are  exclusively  drawn 
frnm  the  present  world  and  the  data  supplied  to  us  by  the 
latter  rnnnot  be  manipulated  in  any  way  so  as  to  yield  the 
notion  of  a world  essentially  different  in  nature  from  it.  The 
world  of  any  moment  taken  as  a whole  must  be  regarded  as 
the  sole  and  sufficient  cause  of  the  world  of  the  succeeding 
moment  taken  as  a whole.  If  a cause  is  identical  in  essence 
with  the  sum  total  of  all  its  immediate  effects  the  pro  organic 
world  must  be  essentially  identical  with  every  succeeding 
stage  of  the  universe  in  turn  and  therefore  with  the  world 
which  we  experience  to-day,  and  if  the  present  day  world 
depends  for  its  existence  on  minds  we  have  every  reason  to 
hold  that  each  preceding  stage  of  the  world  including  the 
pre-organic  world  must  be  likewise  mind-dependent  in 
character. 

We  may  now  dispose  of  another  objection  which  may  be 
urged  against  the  position  taken  up  here.  It  may  be  conten- 
ded that  the  pre-orgatiic  world  can  renlly  explain  the  naturo 
of  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  universe  only  if  we  assume 
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it  to  have  existed  in  the  past  in  the  realistic  sense  and  the 
idealistic  argument  can  proceed  at  all  only  if  this  assumption  ib 
made.  If  the  pre-organio  world  is  to  explain  the  next  succee- 
ding stage  of  the  world  cnus-illy  it  must  be  supposed  to  have 
existed  before  the  latter  and  before  any  body  could  begin  to 
think  about  it.  It  cannot  now  come  into  existence  through 
the  processes  of  thinking  which  take  place  in  a mind  or  minds 
since  in  that  case  it  would  not  precede  the  successive  stages 
of  the  world  which  we  have  known  and  thus  cinnob  causally 
explain  any  of  them.  In  reply  to  this  objection  we  should 
point  out  that  by  saying  that  the  pro- organic  world  depends  on 
mind  or  consciousness  idealism  does  not  moan  that  it  is  to  be 
reduced  to  a dream  or  phantasy  existing  in  an  individual  mind 
or  minds  or  that  it  is  generated  by  their  thought-activity. 
We  have  to  reconstruct  the  pro-organic  world  strictly  on  tho 
basis  of  the  data  supplied  to  us  by  tho  present  world  and  in 
accordance  with  universal  principles  such  as  those  of  causality, 
conservation  of  energy  etc.  Our  private  desires  and  inclina- 
tions in  so  far  as  they  are  recognised  as  such  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  construction  of  the  diffi  rent  stages  through  which 
the  world  has  passed.  The  pro-organic  world  thus  constructed 
existed  objectively  in  the  past  but  the  illusion  that  this 
world,  while  it  existed,  was  independent  of  mind  or 
consciousness  arises  out  of  our  habit  of  contemplating  a stage 
of  tho  world-history  as  complete  in  itself.  In  as  far  as  all  tho 
different  stages  of  the  world  arc  regarded  as  forming  a single 
unity  we  must  assign  the  same  Btutus  to  the  universe  as  a 
whole  though  one  jKirt  of  it  is  in  the  pist  and  another  in  the 
future.  Thus  the  statement  that  the  pro-organic  world  existed 
objectively  before  the  emergence  of  life  and  scntienco  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  statement  that  it  was  dependent  for  its 
existence  on  the  minds  which  exist  now.  The  existence  of  any 
stage  of  the  world  would  have  been  impossible  unless  there 
were  at  some  pl»ca  and  at  some  time  centres  of  sentience  and 
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thought  to  know  it.  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  the 
world  of  the  remote  past  existed  in  the  realistic  sense. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  the  essential  nature  which  we  can 
ascribe  to  the  pro-organic  world  on  the  strength  of  the  evidence 
which  wo  possess  is  compatible  only  with  the  idealistic  view  of 
its  ulliinulu  status  in  relation  to  conscious  experience.  The 
difficulty  arising  out  of  the  temporal  interval  between  the 
prc-organic  world  and  the  minds  which  exist  now  should  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  our  accepting  this  conclusion  if  we  b?ar  in 
mind  that  acccording  to  the  idealistic  doctrine  maintained  hero 
the  incidents  of  temporal  sequence  fall  on  the  side  of  appearance 
rather  than  on  that  of  reality.  It  is  not  possible  to  undertake 
a thorough  dis-cusdon  of  the  nature  of  time  at  this  place  but 
the  fact  that  the  temporal  aspect  is  only  a fragmentary  and 
therefore  unreal  aspect  of  the  universe  becomes  clear  when  we 
find  that  the  character  of  time  is  closely  connected  with  the 
imperfections  and  limitations  «.f  our  experience.  The  temporal 
iicpcot  is  but  the  perspective  in  which  the  world  appears  to  a 
finite  being  when  he  looks  at  it  from  the  particular  standpoint 
of  his  own  ‘now.*  The  distinction  between  the  past  and  tho 
future  exists  only  in  relation  t<>  his  ‘now.’  In  so  far,  however, 
as  we  are  able  to  trnneci-nd  the  limitations  of  our  standpoint  we 
find  that  the  p.i.4,  the  present  and  the  future  coalesce  together 
and  the  succession  of  events  in  time  loses  its  significance.  If 
the  ultimate  teality  is  not  in  time  at  all  minds  are  really 
co-cternul  with  inanimate  nature  ami  the  fact  that  a vast 
temporal  interval  apparently  separates  a particular  fragment 
of  the  universe  from  minds  should  not  be  taken  to  imply  that 
the  former  cannot  be  i ntologically  dependent  upon  tho  latter. 
The  universe  viewed  under  the  temporal  aspect  is  a mere 
string  of  unconnected  sections  or  phases  exhibiting  a muitipli. 
city  of  detail  the  inner  significance  of  which  is  not  apparent  to 
ordinary  commonscnsc,  while  to  philosophic  insight  tho  uni- 
verse exhibits  its  inner  unity  ns  the  embodiment  of  a coherent 
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system.  In  such  a system  the  temporal  aspect  is  relega- 
ted to  a subordinate  place  and  the  status  of  eaih  element  in 
that  system  is  to  be  determined  by  reference  to  its  connection 
with  the  whole.  The  difficulty  in  ascribing  an  idealistic  status 
to  the  pre-organic  world  vanishes  when  we  view  it  as  an  ele- 
ment in  the  total  scheme  of  reality. 


On  The  Nature  of  Relations- 

By 

N,  A.  Nikam 

1 propose  to  discuss  in  this  paper  the  objection,  or  the 
sort  of  objection  that  F.  II.  Bradley  hns  taken  to  the  reality 
of  relations.  Lie  seems  to  think  that  a relational  proposi- 
tion issues  in  a contradiction  and  that  the  nature  of  relations 
is  self-contradictory.  The  proposition  for  instance  of  the 
form  'A  having  the  relation  K to  B’  would  in  Bradley’s 
language  entail  nn  infinite  vegrm.  Now,  I shall  make,  whnb 
to  most  people  might  seem  a verbal  distinction,  a distinc- 
tion between  a 'vicious-circle11  fallacy  and  a fallacy  of  “in- 
finite regress.”  Bradley  roally  means,  or  I think  he  intends 
to  mean,  that  the  natme  of  relations  involves  a vie wus-tiw le 
fallacy.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  need  to  distinguish  between 
the  two  kinds  of  fallacies  ; and  the  distinction  is  not,  I think, 
wholly  a vorbil  one.  I admit  that,  in  some  respects,  the  two 
kinds  of  fallacies  me  similar  ; for  instance,  in  both  the  argu- 
ment is  endless.  In  some  arguments  the  fallacy  is  due  to 
only  one  kind  : "infinite  regress',  such  as  for  instance,  in  the 
arguments  about  the  infinite  divisibility  of  space  and  time, 
or  about  the  infinite  divisibility  of  particular  that  McTng^arb 
raises  in  his  book:  7 he  Nature  of  cxitttencc-Vul.  I.  The 

distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  fallacies  is  not  wholly 
a verbal  one  ; because  we  know  how  to  deal  with  the  nature 
of  a series  that  is  endless  without  our  icnsoning  issuing  in 
a contradiction.  But,  to  go  into  detail  how  this  is  dono  is 
not  relevant  to  my  paper.* 


* I might  mention  in  passing  that  there  are  two  ways, 
so  far  as  1 know,  and  there  might  be  other  ways,  in  which  we 
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I think  it  necessary,  however,  to  distinguish  between  the 
two  kinds  of  fallacies  ; and,  to  denote  tho  fallacy  involved 
in  endless  divisibility  of  space  and  time  by  the  words  "in- 
finite regress”;  while  reserving  tho  usage  of  the  woids  “vicious- 
circle”  to  fallacies  such  ns  are  alleged  to  bo  involved  in  the 

could  deal  with  tho  nature  of  a series  that  was  endless,  or  that 
involved  only  the  fallacy  of  tho  "infinite  regr«  ss” 

(a)  Suppose  there  is  a statement  such  as  : This  is  true”, 
then  thore  would  be  another  statement1  * It  is  true  that  this 
is  true'1  and  so  on.  In  such  cases,  we  might  admit  that  thero 
is  an  infinite  regress,  bur,  we  might  refuse  to  admit  that  it 
issues  in  contradiction  ; because,  all  tho  other  stitcnr.nts  are 
mere  repetitions  of  the  previous  one. 

(b)  Or  we  might  deal  with  it  in  this  way.  Suppose  it 
is  proved  that  thero  is  nothing  simple  that,  is  existent  in  tho 
universe.  Then,  every  existent  thing  or  entity  would  be 
endlessly  divisible,  and  each  would  have  an  infinite  series  of 
parts.  Such  an  existent  something  would  cnLail  a contradic- 
tion ; because,  in  order  to  know  the  nature  of  the  precedent 
parts  we  have  to  know  the  nature  of  tho  last  member  of  tho 
endless  series  of  sequent  parts  or  sequent  set  of  parts.  But,  as 
wo  have  no  last  member,  therefore,  wo  rould  never  know  the 
nature  of  the  precedent  parts  or  set  of  parts  or  of  any  of  the 
parts  of  the  existing  something.  There  is  here  a fallacy  of 
the  "infinite  regress/*  But,  wc  could  get  over  this  difficulty 
by  the  argument,  that  any  precedent  part  or  set  of  parts 
implied  (or  entailed)  sufficient  description  about  the  nature  of 
its  endless  series  of  parts.  If  this  is  true,  then  the  fact  that 
there  were  endless  series  of  parts  would  provo  no  logical 
difficulty  in  under itunding  the  nature  of  that  series.  This  is 
the  kind  of  argument  employed  by  McTaggnrt  in  his  book 
The  Nature  of  Exist  nee.  Vo l.  /.  Sec  chapters  XXII  & 
XXIII.  For  mjsclf  I see  no  difficulty  in  accepting  McTuggart's 
argument  in  gene  nl. 
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nature  of  relations.  If  Bradley  intended  to  mean  that  the 
nature  of  relations  involved  only  the  fallaoy  of  the  "infinite 
regress”,  I think,  his  objections  would  be  trivial,  as  we  know 
how  to  deal  with  that  fallacy.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  does 
mean  ttat  the  nature  of  relations  involves  a "vicious -circle" 
fallacy,  then,  I think  his  objection  is  logically  a serious  one, 
if  it  is  true. 

It  is  obvious,  if  Bradley’s  argument  is  true,  how  the 
alleged  fallacy  arises  in  the  nature  of  relations.  If  any  two 
terms  a and  b have  the  relation  It,  it  is  supposed  that 
between  V and  *11’  there  is  another  relation  RT  ; and  so 
on.  T.et  us  see  whit  this  m »an*.  For  instance  the  two  terms 
a and  b might,  be  related  by  a material  or  non  formal  relation 
such  as  of  space,  or  tinv\  or  the  noti-formal  relation  of  father- 
hood. Hoes  Bradley's  argument  mean  only  that  any  material, 
relation  requires  or  pre-supp  )ses,  not  another  material  relation 
but  a formal  relation  ? If  it  is  so,  would  the  "infinite  regress” 
stop  at  the  stage  where  we  reach,  formal  relations  ? No  ; 
Bradley  seems  to  think  that  any  iclatiun  material  or  formal 
ends  in  a vicious  circle  fallacy. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  })oiut.  Suppose  the  relation  R, 
in  the  fact  'aRb',  is  the  non-formal  relation  of  fatherhood.  Then, 
on  analysis  we  roach  tin*  formal  relation  in  which  one  term 
is  “rofonvnt  to"  and  another  term  is  “relatum  to”  to  the 
fornnl  relation  llT.  Bradley’s  objection  must  bo  supposed  to 
apply  even  to  format  relations  ; and  would  imply  that  in  order 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  “referrenfc  to"  or  “relatum  to" 
we  should  have  to  undei*tuid  what  "referrent  to  referrent* 
to"  or  "relatum  to  relatum  to”  means. 

I shall  put  the  objection  in  another  way  in  order  to  bring, 
out  the  alleged  paradoxical  nature  of  relations.  We  know 
that  a relation  is  between  two  tenus*  while  a ‘‘predicate”  is 
1.  Terms  used  by  Russell  in  his  [ntrodiutiimla  Mathematixd 
Philosophy . P,  48. 
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of  or  in  a term.  If  I assert  a relational  proposition,  aRb, 
Bradley’s  objection  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  ground  for 
my  asserting  nllb  is  that  I have  asserted  or  implied  a previous 
proposition  about  aRrU  etc,  and  that  unk-B8  I have  done 
so,  I cannot  understand  or  assort  a relational  proposition  of 
the  form  ‘uRb*.  I have  stated  the  objection  in  this  way  in 
order  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  the  alleged  fallacy  involved 
in  the  naturo  of  relations  is  of  the  same  kind  ns  the  fallacy 
that  would  be  involved  in  the  Law  of  Excluded  Middle  on  a 
wrong  view  of  it. 

That  Law  in  the  form  : “Every  proposition  is  either  true 
or  false”,  is  a proposition  ; but  if  I were  to  infer  from  this 
that  the  Law  of  Excluded  Middle  is  cither  true  or  false,  I am 
obviously  committing  the  same  kind  of  fallacy  as  is  nllognd 
to  be  involved  in  the  nature  of  relations.  This  is  the  thesis 
of  my  paper  : that  the  kind  of  fallacy  involved  in  the  nature 
of  relations  is  of  the  same  kind  ns  the  fallacy  that  is  involved 
on  a wrong  view  of  the  Law  of  Excluded  Middle.  If  this 
assumption  is  correct,  a great  part  of  this  paper  would  prove 
to  be  correct ; otherwise,  much  of  what  I shall  say  may  appear 
to  be  doubtful.  But,  it  is  worthwhile  pursuing  this  view, 
because,  I believe,  even  if  what  I shall  say  may  prove  to  be 
false,  I shall  at  least  succeed  in  drawing  attention  to  tho  wide 
range  of  tho  occurrence  of  tho  vicious-circlc  fallacy : in 
propositions  such  as  the  Law  of  Excluded  Middle,  in  proposi- 
tional functions,  and,  at  least,  in  some  perpetual  judgments. 
I should  probably  have  designated  my  paper  diflcrrntly 
because  of  the  scope  of  the  paper ; but  I hope  that  this  will 
not  be  a serious  defect. 

II. 

There  is  a minor  point  which  me  keeps  me  worried,  which 
I wish  to  deal  with  before  proceeding  to  deal  at  length  with 
the  alleged  paradoxical  nature  of  rotations.  Might  it  not  bo 
the  case  that  the  alleged  vicious-circlo  fallacy  about  relations 
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arises,  only  where  wo  supposed  thab  relations  were 
"external,’1  while  the  fallacy  would  disappear  if  relations 
were  "internal*’  t That  there  are  certain  suggestions  in 
Bradley 'b  writings  to  this  view,  appears  to  me  certain  ; 
because,  in  his  philosophy  the  proposition  "relations  are 
internal”  is  more  true  than  the  prop>sition  "relations  are 
external”  although  the  relational  from  is  of  appe  trance  I can 
only  say  that  the  question  put  above  is  irrelevant.  It  doeB 
not  seem  to  me  to  bo  a relevant  answer  to  the  question  "Are 
relations  real’1  ?,  to  say,  that  rel  itions  are  either  external  or 
inlernul.  I am  asking  the  question  whether  it  is  true  that 
the  nature  of  relations  involves  a vicious-circle  fallacy  ; and 
there  might  well  be  certain  other  properties  of  relations  as 
denoted  by  the  words  "external1’  and  ‘‘internal”,  with  which 
I am  not  concerned.  I might  even  say  truly  thab  in  some 
cases  I do  not  know  whether  a relation  is  external  or  internal  ; 
nnd  it  does  not  teem  self-evident  that  relation  should  have 
one  or  the  other  of  the  two  properties  denoted  by  the  words 
“external”  ami  "internal.”  This,  at  any  rate,  seems  to  me 
certain  : that  in  order  to  understand  the  meaning  of  relation 
1 need  not  have  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  words 
external  and  internal.  My  question  is  whether  the  concep- 
tion of  relation  is  necessary  and  is  such  as  to  be  free  from 
contradiction  in  order  to  describe  existence. 

Ill 

At  one  time  I believed  that  Bradley  had  proved  his  point ; 
that  the  nature  of  relations  involved  a vicious  circle  fallacy, 
and  that  there  was  no  way  out  of  it  ; aud  that  the  sort  of  argu- 
ment in  Bradleys  Appearance  and  Rrality  was  quite  fatal 
to  the  conception  of  relation.  And,  I believed  that  the  only 
way  out  of  the  vicious-circle  fallacy  entailed  by  the  nature 
of  relations,  was  to  suppose  that  relational  propositions  were 
really,  and  on  "Complete  analysis”  predicates  (qualities)  of 
terms. 
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I have  now  reasons  to  think  otherwise.  I do  not  know 
whether  relations  are  real  or  unreal;  but,  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  sort  of  argument  used  by  Bradley  has  no  tendency  to 
show  that  relations  are  unreal,  rather,  there  is  something 
fallacious  in  tho  kind  of  argument  used  by  Bradley.  Aud,  I am 
led  to  this  conclusion  by  reflection  upon  the  fact  that  a great 
many  objects,  besides  relations,  would  lead  to  the  fallacy  of 
the  vicious-circle  ; and  that  the  occurrence  of  this  fallaoy  is  of 
wider  range  than  we  have  supposed.  From  this  fact  we 
should  draw  the  conclusion  that  tho  nature  of  all  these  objects, 
such  as  Propositional  functions,  tho  notion  of  property,  classes, 
(at  least  some)  perceptual  judgments,  would  issue  in  vicious- 
circle  fallacies.2 3 

I will  show  that  even  where  we  reduce  relational  propositions 
to  predicates,  the  notiuii  of  a predicate  issues  in  a vicious- 
circle  fallacy.  But  the  fact  that  we  have  not  apparently 
thought  they  would,  should  mean  either  (a)  that  we  are  really 
ignorant  about  the  nature  of  these  objects  ; or  (b)  that  they 


2.  I might  pay  how  the  vicious-circle  fallacy  is  incurred 

in  (at  least)  some  perceptual  judgments.  If  I make  a statement 
about  a situation  which  I p -rceivo,  say  "This  book  is  on  the 
table”  I am  referring  to  an  objective  situation.  Now  there  is 
something  common  between  my  judgment  and  the  objective 
fact  to  which  tny  judgment  refers.  And,  what  is  common 
between  my  judgment  and  the  fact  to  which  it  refers,  cannot 
itself  be  expressed  in  language.  It  must  be  pre-supposed  ; 
otherwise,  the  fallacy  of  the  vicious-circle  would  be  incurred. 
This  is  a point  on  which  Dr.  Wittgenstein  has  laid  stress  in 
his  Tractatus-Logico-Philo8'>pkicou8 : 412.  "Propositions 
can  represent  the  whole  of  reality,  but  they  cannot  represent 
what  they  must  have  in  common  with  reality  in  order  to  be 
able  to  represent  it — tho  logical  form."  Se  also  Pbinciima 
Mathematica  Vol.  1— page  45-46. 
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issue  in  vicious-circle  fallacies  only  on  our  having  a wrong 
notion,  about  these  objects.  And  if,  as  I contend,  the  nature 
of  the  fallacy  is  tho  same  in  each  of  these  objects  then  the 
same  conclusion  would  force  itself : that  the  nature  of  relations 
issues  in  the  fallacy  of  tho  vicious-circle  only  because  of  our 
having  wrong  notion  about  its  nature  or  beoRUse  of  our  rea- 
soning about  it.  And,  it  would  imply  that  we  could  detect 
the  fallacy  in  the  reasoning  about  these  objects  : Propositions, 
classes,  relations,  predicates  etc.3 4 

Since  this  paper  is  n discussion  of  the  nature  of  relations, 
it  might  appear  irrelevant  to  refer  to  other  objects  which  issue 
in  vicious -circle  fallacies. 

I admit  that  it  is  of  direct  importance  to  confine  the  discus- 
sion to  tho  nature  of  relation  ; and  to  show  whether  there 
is  a fallacy  of  the  kind  involved  or  not ; and  how  to  remove 
it  if  it  does  involve.  If  I refer  to  the  nature  of  other 
objects  such  as  Propositional  functions,  etc.,  I do  so  with  the 
belief  that  it  will  support  on  general  and  unalogic.il  grounds, 
the  conclusion  that  I shall  draw  on  other  grounds  as  well : 
that  the  alleged  fallacy  issues  only  on  our  having  wrong  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  relations. 

IV 

I .shall  follow  Russell’*  analysis  of  propositions  stated  in 
the  Principia  Mathematical  Vol.  I,  and  in  the  Introduction 
to  Mathematical  Philosophy,*  Let  me  take,  for  instance, 
the  proposition  “Socrntea  is  human."  This  proposition,  on 
annlysis,  means  that  a certain  propositional  function  is 
always  true  or  sometimes  true.  In  this  case  the  propositional 
function  is  always  true.  “Socrates  is  human”  means  that  a 
propositional  function  "X  is  human1'  is  always  true.  It  is 
clear  that  we  could  substitute  for  the  tin  iahle  X,  any  value  : 


3.  See  page  67  Principia  Mathematica  Vol,  I. 

4.  Chapter  II.  5.  Chapter  XV. 
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either  Socrates,  or  Plato  etc.  And  only  where  values  are 
assigned  for  the  variable  X does  tho  propositional  funotion  “X 
is  human”  become  a proposition  ; "Socrates  is  human.” 

I am  not  interested  just  now  in  explaining  the  theory  of 
propositional  functions ; rather,  I ain  interested  in  drawing 
two  consequences  that  follow  from  what  I havo  said  briefly 
about  them ; and,  to  point  out  wherein  the  vicious  circle 
fallacy  (of  the  kind  alleged  to  be  involved  in  the  nature  of 
relations)  is  incurred. 

It  is  clear  what  fchisc  immediate  consequences  are  : ( a ) 
that  the  nature  of  a propositional  function  is  essentially 
ambiguous  ; that  is,  unless  wo  assign  determinate  values  for 
‘X*  in  "X  is  human”,  it  can  have  no  well-defined  meaning. 
It  follows  that,  although  the  nature  of  a propositional  function 
is  to  be  ambiguous,  yet,  it  has  well-defined  meaning,  provided 
that  values  are  nssigned  to  it.  I am  not  now  interested  in 
laying  stress  on  the  ambiguity  of  propositional  functions.  Let 
me  pass  on  to  the  second  consequence  And  it  is  this  : (b) 
that  no  function  can  have  hs  its  argument  or  value  anything 
which  presupposes  tho  function  ; “for.  if  it  did  we  could  not 
regard  the  objects  ambiguously  denoted  by  the  function  as 
definite  unless  its  values  are  definite.”  If  a function  had 
among  its  values  something  which  presupposes  that  function 
it  is  obvious  that  the  kind  of  fallacy  alleged  to  be  involved  in 
the  nature  of  relations,  would  be  incurred.  Jbit  here,  as  in 
the  nature  of  relation*,  the  fallacy  arises  only  on  a wrong  viow 
of  the  nature  of  propositional  functions,  or  our  reasoning 
about  theso  objects.  If  what  I have  said  above  is  correct,  my 
argument  in  principle  is  correct  ; and  it.  is  not  now  nece- 
ssary for  me  to  illustrate  the  point  further  with  reference  to 
objects  like  perceptual  judgments,  etc. 

y 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  say  whether  the  notion  of 
‘'predicate”  involves  a vicious-circle  fallacy.  Most  of  our 
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judgments  are  of  these  forms  : (a)  Something-being  - charac- 
terised-by-something  or  something  - being  - predicated  - of- 
something  ; or  (b)  Something  - being  - in  - relation  - to  - 
something.  (The  two  “somethings”  may  refer  to  the  same 
term  as  in  lieflexive  relations : I love  myself.)  When  we 
reject  the  notion  of  relation  as  invalid  because  of  the  vicious- 
circle  fallacy,  it  would  mean  that  judgments  of  the  former 
kind  are  logically  simpler  and  that  we  could  reduce  all  judg- 
ments of  the  second  (b)  into  the  former  kind  (a).  At  any 
rate,  this  is  what  is  implied  by  thoio  who  say  that  all  proposi- 
tions are  of  subject  - predicate  in  form.  (1  do  not  wish  to  deny 
the  possibility  that  some  expressions  containing  the  notion  of 
“being-in-i  elation”  nru  really  expressions  containing  the  notion 
of  “bi’ing-piedicated  of.  Hut,  this  would  not  prove  that  tho 
notion  of  relation  in  invalid). 

Now  I cannot  help  asking  questions  : What  do  we  mean 
by  the  notion  t.f  being  predicatcd-of  f Is  this  logically  the 
simpler  notion  ? Is  it  the  case  that  this  notion  is  free  fiom 
the  vicious-circle  fallacy  f I shall  now  MV  what  sterns  to  me 
to  be  a possible  answer  to  these  questions,  rather  one  question 
put  in  different  forms. 

The  proposition  “Socrates  is  wise”  is  of  the  from  : Some- 
thing c.haracterised-by-sonu-thing.  .And,  it  seems  to  me  that 
in  the  w.  rds  “is  wise”  1 am  asserting  or  assigning  a value 
to  a predicative  function  of  the  proposition.  I am  led  to 
construct,  on  tho  analogy  of  proptniliomd  functions,  the 
notion  of  a predicative  function.  Every  statement  or  asser- 
tion which  contains  expressions  like  "is  mortal’*  “is  wise” 
etc,  piv-supposc  the  predicative  function  or  our  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  of  that  function.  Tift  predicative  func- 
tion expressed  by  the  word  'is”  is  not  determiiate  unless 
we  assign  values  to  it.  In  some  cases  the  word  ‘id’  is 
ambiguous  ; that  is,  it  stands  for,  what  I have  called,  tho 
predicative  function  ns  well  as  the  determinate  values  of 
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that  function.  In  the  proposition,  for  instance  "This  is” 
I am  asserting  a predicate  i existence  ; and,  I am  presuppo- 
sing, what  I have  oalled  the  notion  of  a predicative  funo- 
tion.  But,  the  predicative  function,  like  the  propositional 
function,  cannot  have  itself  as  the  argument ; therefore,  the 
mere  assertion  of  “is"  w ithout  it  being  an  assertion  either  of 
“a-so-and-so”  or  '•the-so-and-so”  or  “the-so-and-so  of  such  and 
such”  has  no  well-defined  meaning.  If  we  did  suppose  that  the 
predicative  function  of  propositions  had  as  its  argument 
another  predicative  function,  etc.,  then,  the  fallacy  of  the 
vicious-circle  of  the  snme  kind  as  involved  in  the  nature  of 
relations,  would  be  incurred.  But  the  fallacy  would  be  incur- 
red, as  is  apparent,  only  where  we  hold  a wrong  view  of 
the  nature  of  the  predicative  function. 

I have  dwelt  on  this  point  in  order  to  show  (a)  that 
the  sort  of  fallacy  alleged  to  be  involved  in  the  nature  of 
relations,  also  arises  in  the  notion  of  “predicate",  (b)  that 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  that  tuition  is  logically 
simpler  than  the  notion  of  relation  (c)  And  that  (this  is 
what  the  argument  implies)  if  we  are  consistent  we  should 
reject  both  the  notion  of  quality  and  lelation  as  involving 
the  fallacy  of  the  vicious  circle. 

I shall  now  conoludc  this  paper  wirh  a brief  summary. 
The  alleged  fallncy  in  the  nature  of  relations  arise-*,  (as  in 
other  objects  like  p:opositional  functions  and  predicates  etc) 
only  where  we  have  wrong  view  nbout  their  nature  ; that 
is,  only  where  we  treat  relations  as  particulars,  as  Bradley’s 
argument  docs,  needing  another  relation,  etc,  instead  of 
treating  relations  as  relations.  Why  should  we  have  to 
suppose  that  a relation  requires  another  relation  to  relate  ? 

If  the  first  relation  does  not  relate  neither  does  the  second. 
Nor,  shall  we  escape  the  fallucy  if  we  reduce  relations  to 
predicates,  of  terms,  os  Leibniz  does.  If  what  I have  said 
about  “predicates"  is  true,  even  predicates  are  open  to  the 
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same  objections  as  Bradley's  objection  against  relations. 
In  all  these  objects  the  vicious-circle  fallacy  is  incurred  be- 
cause of  our  wrong  view  about  the  nature  of  these  objects. 
What  Bradley's  argument  has  proved,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that 
in  all  objects  such  as,  relations,  predicative  functions,  etc., 
our  argument  tendB  to  a fallacious  reasoning.  1 think  we 
could  detect  the  fallacy  in  such  arguments  and  remove  the 
contradictions  supposed  lo  be  involved.  Whitehead  and 
Russell  have  attempted  in  the  Principia  Mathematica , to 
remove  the  contradictions,  by  their  theory  of  Logical  Types, 
supposed  to  be  entailed  by  such  objects  as  : Propositional 

functions,  perceptual  judgments,  classes  etc.  I cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  alleged  contradiction  about  the  nature  of 
relations  could  be  removed  by  a similar  argument : that  the 
vicious-circle  fallacy  arises  only  on  our  having  a wrong  view 
about  the  nature  of  relations. 


Scepticism  and  its  Place 
in 

Sankara’s  Philosophy 

By 

P.  T.  Raju. 

The  question,  whether  Sankara  is  a sceptic,  may  draw 
different  and  even  quite  opposite  answers.  It  has  been  usual 
to  regard  Sankara  as  a sceptic  and  an  agnostic  for  the 
reason  that  he  time  and  again  dcclnres  that  the  absolute 
reality  is  beyond  thought.  Sankara  maintains,1  like  Bradley, 
that  reality  is  neither  substnnce  nut  attribute,  neither  cause 
not  effect ; in  short,  it  is  none  of  the  things  which  we  per- 
ceive and  thiuk  of.  The  ndvaitin  or  the  Sankarite  tells  us 
that  perception  is  not  the  sole  guide  to  truth3  and  sometimes 
its  deliverances  are  to  be  set  aside ; even  inference  is 
unreliable.9 

On  the  other  hand,  it  mny  be  maintained  that  Sankara 
is  not  a sceptic  because  he  holds  that  the  ultimlte  reality 
can  be  experienced.4  Like  the  Creek  sceptic,  he  docs  not 
end  in  blind  subjectivism,  but  maintains  that  knowledge  is 
of  the  object.9  He  does  not  accept  the  syddvada,  the 
theory6  that  every  cognition  is  full  of  contradictory  possibili- 
ties, of  the  Arhatas. 

1.  We  read  in  Sankara’s  commentary  on  Brahmv8ut)xu 
that  Brahman  is  the  cause  of  the  world.  But  what  Sankara 
means  here  by  •came'  is  a moot  question.  Yet  it  is  certain 
that  he  does  not  use  the  word  in  the  ordinary  sense. 

2.  See  Advaitanddhi  3.  Sdrimkalthushya,  II,  1,  11. 

4.  Anubhavailcavedya  5.  Sdrlralcabhdshya , 11,2,28. 
6.  Ibid,  II,  2,  33. 
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In  view  of  these  conflicting  possible  interpretations  it 
is  necessary  to  determine  whether  and  how  far  Sankara  is 
a soeptio.  It  is  also  necessary  to  find  out  whether  the 
scepticism  present  in  Sankara’s  philosophy,  if  any,  is  of  a 
disconcerting  type  and  vitiates  his  system.  Very  often  we 
come  across  critics  of  absolutism  and  supra-r&tionalism  ques- 
tioning how,  if  an  entity  is  unknowable  or  unthinkable,  it  is 
possible  to  talk  about  it,  while  in  the  same  breath  deriding 
absolutism  as  unhealthy  mysticism,  if  it  is  said  that  some  kind 
of  contact  with  the  absolute  is  possible.  It  is  therefore 
incumbent  on  all  supra- rat  ional  absolutists  to  answer  them. 

I 

Scepticism  is  mainly  an  epistemological  theory  according 
to  which  certainty  is  not  attainable  by  the  human  intellect. 
There  are  some  philosophers,  like  Descartes,  who  have  adopted 
scepticism  for  methodological  purposes.  They  say  that  it  is 
necessary  to  doubt  before  reaching  truth.  Vet  they  do  nob 
deny  the  possibility  of  right  knowledge  through  human  in- 
tellect. Even  Hegel,  by  considering  scepticism  to  be  un 
essential  moment  in  the  dialectical  process  of  reaching  truth,  7 
follows  Descartes  to  Borne  extent.  Yet  Descartes’  aim  is  to 
reach  the  indubitable  by  doubting  everything  that  can  be 
doubted,  and  then  reach  the  latter  through  deduction  from 
the  former.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  he  teaches  us  to  analyse 
everything  complex  into  its  simple  components  nnd  then 
see  that  these  simples  are  nut  deniable  without  self-contra- 
diction. But  the  acceptance  of  scepticism  as  a moment 
in  his  method  does  not  lead  llegel  to  analyse  a concept 
into  its  Bimple  components  in  order  to  ascertain  its  truth. 
Coming  after  Kant  and  having  the  advantage  of  the 
discoveries  of  the  critical  philosophy,  he  uses  scepticism 
as  a means  to  eliciting  the  whole  within  which  the  conflict 


7.  Wallace  : The  Logv'  •»/  Hagel,  p,  HI. 
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thut  generates  scepticism  occurs.  Scepticism  thus  provides 
the  spur  to  the  discovery  of  a synthesis  that  quiets  the 
conflict  of  scepticism.  But  in  this  disoovery  the  sceptical 
spirit,  liege]  maintains,  is  nut  left  back,  but  is  eturied 
up,  sublimated,  and  turned  into  an  essential  moment  of 
speculative  reason.  The  conflicting  moments,  thesis  and 
anti-thesis,  become  moments  of  tho  synthesis. 

Even  in  Advaita  we  can  discern  some  scepticism  which  is 
Mgnificant  us  a method.  The  advai tin’s  denial  of  every 
finite  concept  as  not  the  reality,  as  ncti,  mti , and  conse- 
quently the  denial  of  all  the  instruments  of  determinate 
knowledge  to  grasp  the  ultimate  real  has  much  in  common 
with  scepticism.  This  denial  is  a gradual  process  which,  if 
it  does  not  lead  to  any  positive  conclusion,  would  be  little 
different  from  scepticism  of  the  most  morbid  type.  In  fuc^ 
the  sceptic  presupposes  homo  reality  ; for  without  this  pre- 
supposition there  would  be  no  meaning  in  doubting.  We 
doubt  the  certainty  of  our  judgment  only  on  the  assumption 
of  a fact  about  which  the  judgment  is  made.  It  may  be 
objected  that  we  may  doubt  whether  there  is  any  object  at 
all.  Eut  then  the  doubt  abdit  our  judgment,  would  bo 
of  the  fin  in,  If  there  is  an  object, — and  I am  not  sure  of 
its  existence, — then  my  judgment  would  be  of  doubtful 
validity,  Hut  the  difficulty  would  be  to  understand  how 
the  first  occasion  for  doubting  whether  there  is  any  object 
at  all  arises,  if  from  tho  beginning  of  our  knowledge  we 
w ere  not  conscious  of  the  existence  of  any  object.  Sankara’s 
position  is  unambiguous  on  this  point.  His  declaration  that 
cognition  is  dependent  on  the  object,1  and  that  illusion  has 
a positive  real  basis  L>  leaves  no  room  for  a controversy.  It  is 
the  Vijniinivadins  who  maintain  that,  because  of  the  relativity 
of  our  knowledge  of  thing i,  there  are  no  objects  and  objects 


8.  Vastutantra  9.  lh'ahma  is  mdadhiahtlidna. 
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are  nothing  but  our  ideas.  They  fail  to  see  that  the  difference 
in  our  knowledge  of  things  is  not  a sufficient  ground  for 
maintaining  that  there  arc  no  object*  at  all.  It  is  a sufficient 
ground  only  to  maintain  that  the  innate  nature  of  the  object 
is  not  revealed  to  us  through  our  senses  and  mind.  The  very 
presence  of  error  and  evil  shows  that  there  is  something  not 
ourselves  in  this  world. 

It  is  the  aim  of  S&nkarn  to  point  to  the  innate  nature  of 
the  object,  and  he  declares  that  none  of  the  concepts  express 
it,  and  none  of  the  means  of  finite  knowledge  enable  us  to 
grasp  it.  Thus  even  in  Sankara's  system  scepticism  is  made 
a stepping  slon>»  to  the  attainment  of  truth.  But  unlike 
Hegel,  he  does  not  curry  up  wlmt  is  discarded  and  make  the 
sceptical  spirit  a moment  of  the  Absolute  Spirit.  The  former 
completely  disappears  and  finds  no  place  in  the  Absolute. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  noted  that  Sankara  did  not  consciously 
recognise  the  usefulness  of  seeptieism  as  a method.  Its  pre- 
sence in  his  system  is  a result  of  our  analysis.  In  fact,  every 
rationalistic  philosophy  is  more  or  loss  sceptical.  Rationalism 
is  iconoclastic,  it  is  destiutive  of  all  superstitions  and  fal- 
sities. It  therefore  d -ubts  whenever  the  slightest  contradic- 
tion is  found.  S-iiue  philosophers  may  use  the  method  of 
doubt,  and  express  it  in  formulas;  others  may  unwittingly 
make  use  of  it.  Sankara  has  no  formula  ut  doubt  to  apply 
systematically.  Yet  his  scepticism  of  the  final  certainty  of 
the  finite  knowledge  leads  to  the  view  that  the  Absolute  alone 
carries  final  certaiuity  and  that  it  is  experienceable. 

Another  important  point  to  note  is  that  Sankara,  unlike 
Pescnrtcs,  does  not  begin  with  doubt iug.  Any  interpretation  to 
the  contrary  conflicts  with  the  advuitiu's  view  that  knowledge 
is  its  own  criterion.10  Kor  Sankara  eviry  cognition  is  its  own 
test,  and  is  not  bo  be  doubted  unless  some  contradiction  is 

10.  SvaUthprihnuvyi 
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perceived.  Fur  instance  Sankara  would  not  dismiss  a cognition 
ns  uncertain  for  the  reason  that  its  contradictory  is  conceiva- 
ble. Hume  draws  a distinction  between  the  propositions  aboub 
fact  and  mathematical  propositions,  and  trents  the  validity 
of  the  former  us  always  open  to  doubt  as  their  contradictories 
are  conceivable.  Hub  this  attitude  lands  him  in  absolute 
scepticism.  But  Sankara's  attitude  is  quite  healthy  and  real- 
istic and  does  not  lead  to  the  scepticism  of  liume. 

Theie  could  be  no  clear-cut  line  of  dernarkation  between 
scepticism  as  a method  and  scepticism  according  to  which 
positive  and  certain  truth  is  not  attainable  by  human  in- 
tellect-. We  have  seen  how  Sankara  may  be  said  to  have 
used  scepticism  as  a method  ; y»*t  ho  declares  that  human 
intellect  cannot  achieve  final  certainty.  Yet  the  second  kind 
of  scepticism  may  deny  the  possibility  of  certainty  in  any 
way,  and  the  difference  between  the  two  would  then  lie  in 
the  assumption  by  the  former  of  the  reality  and  the  rxpt  ri- 
enceability  of  something  which  cannot  be  doubted.  Sankara, 
therefore,  is  not  a pure  sceptic,  lie  may  be  called  a in} Stic  ; 
yet  he  is  not  a mystic  of  the  pathological  type.  Ilis  m}sli- 
nism  is  based  on  lutionnlism.  Tl.  is  the  re.-nlt.  of  a system 
of  philosophical  thought,  and  is  not  adopted  as  a method. 
We  may  therefore  say  that  In*  is  a sceptic  in  method— m»t 
forgetting  that  he  differs  from  Descartes  even  here— ami  a 
m\ Stic  in  results.  Every  form  of  mjsficism,  by  maintaining 
Lhe  truth  of  uu  ultimate  reality  not  realisable  through  the 
tenses  and  the  intellect,  may  be  regarded  as  a methodological 
scepticism.  In  this  sense,  Plato,  A rb  to  tie,  Spinozi,  Kant, 
Bergson,  Bradley,  and  a number  of  other  great  philosophers 
arc  mystics  and  sceptics.  But  this  scepticism  in  no  way  lowers 
the  value  of  their  philu*ophy.  In  fact,  one  who  cannot 
appreciate  music  is  a sceptic  with  regard  to  miwc  and  its 
influences.  There  are  different  levels  of  consciousne  s and 
different  levels  of  reality  corresponding  to  them.  Every  level 
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of  reality  cannot  be  known  by  every  level  of  consciousness. 
Therefore  scepticism  is  an  unavoidable  ph-nomanon  of  our 
life.  Yet  this  kind  of  scepticism  is  not  a sign  of  morbid  in- 
tellectual condition. 

If  we  c insider  Sankara’s  epistemological  theory  our  doubt 
thut  bis  is  a self-defeating  scepticism  will  be  easily  dissipated. 
His  theory  that  truth  is  self-revealing  leaves  no  room  for 
such  doubts.  We  should  of  course  be  curcful  not  to  identify  his 
theory  with  the  coherence  theory  of  Western  philosophy, 
which  also  holds  that  biul-h  is  self.ru veal ing.  For  the  latter 
view  there  is  only  one  truth,  which  as  the  Absolute,  is  all- 
inclusive.  'Ibis  all-inclusiveness  makes  it  impossible  for 
anything  else  which  could  bo  the  standard  of  truth  to  exist. 
This  view  haves  no  place  for  finite  truth  ; ami  even  if  linito 
truth  exists,  it  cannot  hi*  self-revelatory,  it  cannot  be  its  own 
standard.  Thus,  as  Joachim  complains,  no  way  is  open 
between  the  finite  mid  tin*  absolute  truths.  The  finite  truth 
is  made  truth  onl}'  by  its  coherence  with  other  truths.  Thus 
the  standard  of  finite  truth  lies  outside  itself.  Cut  accord- 
ing to  Sankaia,  even  finite  truth  could  be  self-revealing. 
No  truth  is  made  truth  by  anything  external  to  it-elf  though 
every  untru'h  is  made  untruth  by  something  external.  The 
system  which  could  maintain  that  e\ery  true  cognition  is 
true  by  it.-elf,  that  even  at  the  cmpitical  level  every  empirical 
truth,  in. less  etnpirie.illy  euiitradietui,  n mains  an  empirical 
truth,  cannot  he  r«  as«  imbly  dubbul  .scepticism.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Naiyfiyika,  who  is  a realist  ami  a pluralist,  is 
nearer  to  scepticism  than  the  ndvaitin,  by  maintaining  that 
no  cognition  is  either  true  or  false  by  itself,  hut  is  made  so 
hy  other  considerations.11  such  us  some  tfuim  or  good  quality 
in  the  instruments  of  cognition,  o' her  cognitions  with  which 
it  Coheres,  and  the  pragmatic  t sts  This  view  implies  t!  at 


11.  hivotali  prlmanyavddn. 
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at  first  every  cognition  is  doubted  and  doubtable,  and  is  made 
truth  only  by  coherence  and  other  considerations.  Logically, 
only  coherence  counts,  for  oven  other  considerations  result  in 
judgments  the  coherence  of  which  with  the  judgment  in 
question  makes  it  truth.  But  in  this  chain  of  coherent  judg- 
ments the  truth  of  no  judgment  is  self-revealing,  and  therefore 
absolute  scepticism  is  inherent  in  the  Naiyiiyika  epistemology. 

II 

Thus,  paradoxical  though  it  may  seem,  Sankara  appears  to 
have  very  admirably  blended  and  incorporated  into  his  system 
both  scepticism  and  its  rival,  direct  real  bin.  But  by  the 
presence  of  direct  realism  scepticism  is  made  harmless.  Speak- 
ing of  advaita,  Professor  Urquhart  writes  : We  are  thus  left 
without  guidance,  and  into  the  emptiness  in  the  house  of  the 
intellect  thus  swept  and  garnished,  undesirable  guests  may 
enter.  If  our  fundamental  belief  presents  us  with  no  detoiring 
positive  characters,  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  arbitrary  authority, 

superstition,  and  even  of  our  capricious  invention 

Distrust  of  our  faculties  may  produce  a permanent  and  dis- 
concerting mood  of  scepticism  in  which  we  despair  of  arriving 
at)  any  universal  standaid  '^3  By  this  objection  the  persence 
in  Sankara  of  direct  realism  seems  to  be  overlooked.  True, 
Sankara  distrusts  finite  intellect  as  inadequate  to  grasp  the 
nature  of  ultimate  truth.  For  him,  the  ultimate  truth  is 
known  by  a consciousness  above  finite  intellect  but  continuous 
with  it.  This  view,  one  may  imagine,  leaves  room  for  all 
kinds  of  superstition  and  spiritism.  Further,  it  may  be 
thought  that  Sankaras  view  that  every  cognition  is  ita  own 
standard  of  truth  supports  and  encourages  all  superstitions. 
But  no.  The  ot  her  part  of  Sankara's  epistemological  theory, 
that  every  cognition  is  made  untruth  by  something  other 
than  itself,  1 a dissipates  all  superstitions.  The  critical  or 

12.  The  Vedanta  and  Modern  Ihottyhi,  p,  227. 

13.  Pamtuh  aprdmunyavada. 
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negative  function  of  thought,  which  turns  every  cognition 
contradicted  into  an  untruth,  is  made  good  use  of  by  him. 

It  might  be  questioned  whother  the  doctrine  of  in&ya  is 
not  in  principle  a sceptical  doctrine.  Maya  of  course  involves 
some  scepticism,  but  not  the  scepticism  of  despair.  Maya  is 
the  principle  of  inexplicability,  which  regards  the  world  as  a 
hard  nnd  stubborn  fact.  Wo  may  try  to  understand  the  world 
in  terms  of  cause  and  effect,  reason  and  consequent,  creator 
and  created  ; but  we  always  fail.  Wo  fail  to  understand  the 
nature  of  cvcu  a finite  thing  fully.  There  is  always  some 
coro  of  individuality  and  impenetrability  left  out  in  our  ex- 
planations, which  is  irreducible  into  terms  and  relations.  The 
doctrine  of  m.i)A  is  the  noco-sary  outcome  of  the  view  that 
intellect  cannot  grasp  the  ultimate  reality.  The  doctrine 
results  as  th"  pnstul  itioii  of  a non-ratioual  element  by  the 
intellect  as  the  very  condition  of  explanation.  Unless  the 
nature  of  ultimate  reality  is  known  fully  and  in  detail,  wo 
cannot  understand  the  nature  of  the  phenomcir.il  \v.,rld.  We 
have  to  bring  down  the  Absolute  to  the  level  of  the  pheno- 
menal world  in  ord*T  t* » lully  explain  it-.  Hut  this  is 
an  impovdblc  task.  So  the  phenomena  have  to  be  accepted 
without  full  explanation.  \ et  we  can  understand  them  enough 
lor  our  practical  life,  lienee  Sankara’s  scepticism  does  not 
land  us  in  despair  and  inactiuty.  As  we  have  already  noted, 
.Sankara  s scepticism  is  inherent  in  our  \ory  conscious  life  with 
its  different  levels.  K\cry  lower  level  miN  be  sceptical  of  its 
powers  to  grasp  the  experiences  of  the  higher,  unless  it  rises 
ii]i.  Hut.  then  it  ceases  to  be  what  it  was  at  first. 

We  may  repeat  that,  as  regards  empirical  truth,  Sankara 
is  not  at  ul!  sceptical.  Ho  tells  us,  unlike  the  Madhyamiku, 
that  illusion  or  pratihhjuika  8<itt2%  is  ba-ed  on  empirical  truth 
or  vyuvakurika  nitta.  lie  is  confident  that  even  this 
vyUvahurikd  vittu  is  directly  known  and  its  truth  is  solf- 
rovenled.  The  doubt  about  vyrivahlriha  wttd  arises,  not 
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because  it  docs  nob  produce  any  certainty,  but  bcoause  it  docs 
not  produce  ultitnnte  certainty.  So  Sankara's  scepticism  is 
really  due,  not  to  epistemological  considerations,  but  to  logical 
and  metaphysical.  As  regards  empirical  truth,  a Sankarite 
could,  consistently  with  his  principles  ask,  Why  should  I doubt 
when  my  perception  is  not  contradicted  p But  when  the 
question  of  final  truth  is  raised,  ho  begins  to  doubt.  The 
considerations  that  lead  to  this  doubting  are  many  and  vnrious. 
Sometimes  the  relativity  of  our  senses,  of  the  medium,  etc., 
and  at  other  times  the  conflict  between  senses  and  reasoning 
are  made  the  ground  for  rejecting  phenomena  as  ultimate 
reality.  These  can  all  be  reduced  to  the  consideration  of  the 
agreement  between  the  object  and  our  conception  of  it.  While 
examining  this  agreement  logical  and  normative  considerations 
arise.  I do  not  mean  that  epistemology  has  no  logical  and 
metaphysical  presup  post  ion*  ; but  when  the  question  of  those 
] •resuppositions  i*  raised,  wo  leave  pure  epistemology  and 
enter  the  sphere  of  metaphysics.  My  judgin'  lit,  1 The  rose  is 
yellow*',  is  fills-*  because  1 perceive  later  that  the  rose  is 
red.  But  the  unreality  of  the  judgment,  “Hie  rose  is  red  *, 
is  not.  proved  by  any  subsequent  empirical  perception,  but  by 
considerations  other  tli  m merely  epistemological. 

Sankara’s  scepticism, — if,  after  all  the  above  c.,iiisidiM,atio,,1 
we  agree  to  call  it  scepticism,  and  some  may  even  refuse  to 
call  him  sceptic  fur  the  reason  that  the  meaning  of  the  word 
has  to  be  so  much  extended  that  it  would  lose  its  sting, — is 
thus  a motive  force  that  impels  us  to  move  to  higher  levels  of 
consciousness  always  in  the  hope  that  final  reality  is  realisable 
hy  man.  Because  consciousness  is  identified  by  many  of  the 
Western  philosophers  with  thought,  when  it  is  said  that 
thought  cannot  hive  final  ccitainty,  it  is  understood  that  man 
cannot  have  it.  But  for  Sankara  the  self  is  more  thnn  the 
intellect.  Final  certainty  which  the  intellect  fails  to  have 
can  he  had  bv  the  self. 
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It  mny  be  asked  : If  the  intellect  is  unable  to  grasp  the 
final  reality,  how  is  it  able  to  recognise  its  presence  ? How 
is  it  certain  of  its  existence  ? This  has  been  a very  common 
objection  against  many  kinds  of  agnosticism  and  scepticism. 
Some  recent  writers  seem  to  sitisfy  thes*»  objectors  by  unques- 
tioningly  yielding  to  them.  Professor  C.  A.  Campbell  in  his 
Scepticism  and  Construction  accepts  the  existence  of  an 
unknowable  principle  on  logical  grounds,  but  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it  in  the  moral  sphere,  for  a sceptical 
and  unknowable  principle  cannot  form  a standard  of  morality, 
which  has  to  be  consciously  applied.  Rut  the  sceptical  prin- 
ciple or  the  absolute  which  Professor  Campbell  accepts  owes 
its  recognition  mainly  to  normative  considerations  Only 
when  the  question  of  perfect  truth  arises  is  the  sceptical 
principle  postulated.  Perfect  truth,  like  the  perfect  man  is  a 
normative  category  If  this  principle  works  as  a norm  in 
1 •gic,  it  should  also  bo  able  to  wot  k as  a norm  in  in-  rals. 
If  the  absolute  is  truth,  its  presence  should  be  felt  not  only 
in  the  spin  re  of  logic  but  also  in  that  of  morals.  Other- 
wise, the  usual  eh  irgo  that  idealism  is  a sublime  fairy  tale 
without  an\  h .sis  in  fact  cannot  be  met. 

Professor  Santayana  in  Ir.s  and  Animal  Faith, 

approaching  the  problem  from  the  side  of  critical  realism, 
admit*'  the  unknowable  on  moral  considerations,  but  rejects 
thought  as  having  anything  to  do  with  it.  Existence  is  an 
object  of  animal  faith  and  action  and  not  of  consciousness, 
which  therefore  should  tn at  it  as  an  unknowable.  The 
objects  of  consciousness  aie  essences, which  have  no  existence, 
and  between  which  any  and  every  relation  is  possible  Rut 
oven  this  position  cnniMt  avoid  the  critic,  who  would  urge 
that  if  Professor  San 5 ay an a had  not  consciously  experienced 
existence,  he  would  not  have  been  able  t » bring  the  experi- 
ence to  the  level  of  conHoimisiv's*  and  argue  about-  it. 
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Hence  we  havo  to  interpret  our  experience  of  the  unknow- 
able, whether  it  is  the  Absolute  as  in  Sankara  and  Campbell 
or  matter  as  in  Santayana,  as  certainly  due  to  consciousness, 
biit  to  n different  level  of  it  from  thought  or  pure  reason. 
But  all  the  levels  of  consciousness  are  continuous  and  the 
conscious  subject  is  the  same  nil  through.  In  absolutism 
the  Absolute  and  the  supra- intellectual  consciousness  arc 
postulated  ns  the  very  condition  of  the  phenomena  and  our 
intellect,  The  critic  of  the  unknowable  has  to  bn  met  by 
saying  that  our  conscious  life  is  too  complex  to  fit  into  the 
deterministic  explanation  of  the  intellect. 

Similarly,  the  contrary  criticism  that  any  experience  of  the 
supra-rational  is  a sign  of  unhealthy  mysticism  is  also  duo  to 
deliberately  ignoring  the  complexity  of  our  conscious  life  and 
the  inordinate  desire  for  deterministic  explanations.  This  criti- 
cism too  has  therefore  to  bo  met  by  saying,  as  above,  that 
human  beings  possess  different  levels  of  consciousness  which 
are  continuous  and  overlapping.  If  wo  were  endowed 
merely  with  animal  faith,  we  would  have  wondered  how 
reasoning  could  be  a good  guide  to  existence.  Similarly, 
we  wonder  from  t lie  level  of  the  intellect  what,  pure  supra- 
rational  conscioiHnos  would  be  like.  Yet  in  the  experience 
of  beauty  and  in  moments  of  moral  conversion  we  feel  that 
we  rise  above  ourselves.  Th^so  ficts  cannot  he  determinis- 
tically explained.  At  this  point  we  cannot  attach  too  much 
significance  to  the  demands  of  our  moral  consciousness  that 
we  should  riso  above  ourselves  and  our  circumstances.  This 
idea  of  perfection  may  he  very  vague  for  the  intellect ; it 
may  take  this  ur  that  form  : yet  the  human  being  is  dissatis- 
fied with  each  and  is  able  to  ‘■ay,  it  is  not  this,  it  is  not  this, 
lie  feels  the  stirrings  of  the  ideal  within.  This  feeling  may 
perhaps  be  dismissed  as  a pathological  state  of  mind.  Yet 
that  really  is  at  the  root  of  all  moral,  nay,  even  all  human 
progress.  The  picsenco  of  the  ideal  may  not  bo  felt  by  each 
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and  evory  person  just  as  music,  painting,  philosophy  and  so 
forth  are  not  appreciated  by  every  man.  Even  when  felt 
it  is  possible  to  ignore  it  by  not  caring  to  push  explanations  in 
logic  and  ethics  to  their  ends.  The  presence  and  the  work 
of  this  ideal  in  history  and  in  the  individual  show  that  the 
subject  is  not  a mere  counterpart  of  the  object  and  explain- 
able, like  it,  mechanistically,  but  passes  beyond  it,  and  is  in 
touch  with  something  more  than  the  object  and  itself.  Our 
contact  with  the  Absolute  is  therefore  not  n sign  of  unhealthy 
mysticism,  but  is  an  essential  fact  the  truth  of  which  is  sup. 
ported  by  many  rational  considerations. 


Doctrine  and  Expression  in  Mysticism 

By 

HAM  MURTI  LOOMBA. 

There  is  a tendency  in  contemporary  philosophical  studios 
of  mysticism  to  classify  mystic  doctrine  into  several  distinct 
and  even  opposed  types  on  the  analogy  of  the  classifications 
already  in  vogue  in  psychological  studies  of  bho  development 
of  mystic  experience.  Psychologists  in  their  own  field,  arc 
not  agreed  upon  the  justifiability  and  value  of  sudi  dicho- 
tomic or  several  headed  classifications.  While  M.  Norcro  has 
insisted  on  our  keeping  in  mind  the  rich  variety  of  the 
mystic’s  immediate  consciousness,  M.  Delicroix  has  held  out 
hopes  of  finding  a single  law  for  all  mystic  development-. 

Leaving  aside,  however,  psychological  investigation  into 
the  development  of  the  mystic’s  Consciousness,  and  also  ethical 
study  of  the  practical  discipline  and  procedure  of  the  mystic’s 
life,  it  may  bo  here  suggested  that  the  philosophical  intention 
of  all  mystic  doctrine  is  always  tin*  same  with  every  real  mys- 
tic school  or  individual. 

This  is  not  to  deny  that  there  arc  really  many  different 
wavs  in  which  mysticism  has  found  expression  in  metaphysi- 
cal doctrine.  What  is  suggested  here,  is  that  all  these  different 
metaphysical  expressions  of  mysticism  arc  expressions  of  the 
same  intent-,  means  of  cunvcying  the  same  fundamental 
principle,  and  born  of  and  actuated  by  one  and  tbs  same  motive. 
The  fundamt  ntal  principle  of  all  the  se  emingly  different 
mystic  doctrines  is  the  principle  of  inefiability.  And  the 
common  motive  by  which  they  are  actuated  is  an  attempt 
to  express  the  inexpressible. 

The  mystic  claims  that  there  is  a certain  immediate  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  ultimate  reality  or  ultimate  truth, 
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sharply  distinguished  in  character  from  perceptual  experience 
as  well  as  from  rational  speculation,  which  is  not  commonly 
testified  to  but  is  nevertheless  a fact.  Rut  he  says  that 
this  knowledge  cannot  be  expressed.  The  secret  of  spiritual 
life  is  ineffable.1  As  Itamkrishua  put  it,  what  Brahman 
is  no  tonguo  can  express  ; one  who  realizes  it  can  not  give 
information  about  it  to  others.12  The  mystic,  thus  refuses 
to  tell  us  what  he  knows.  lie  would  invite  you,  as  the 
Buddha  invited  the  five  monks  in  his  first  sermon  at  Savnath* 
to  follow  his  path  and,  if  you  nny,  attain  the  state  of  perfect 
knowledge.  But  to  all  (pactions  as  to  the  exact  character 
of  the  experience  his  answer  is  always  that  he  can  not 
really  say  anything.  Often  in  the  Buddhist  Suttas  do  we 
find  this  wettability  very  forcefully  expressed.  The  MahiS- 
yana  Suttas  arc  never  tired  of  the  adjective  unspeakable, 
indefinable.  Insistent ly  does  the  Brihadfiranyaka  Upanishad 
repeat  Noti,  Neti. 

In  milder  form  this  principle  takes  the  form  of  state- 
ments that  what  the  mystic  has  over  preached  or  taught  is 
only  a barest  fraction  of  what  lie  knows.  The  Bud'lln.  we 
are  told,  mice  took  a few  simsapa  leaves  and  urged  that 
as  these  did  not,  exhaust  the  loaves  of  the  forest,  even  so 
the  truths  lm  had  announced  were -not  all  the  truths  that  he 
had  learnt.4  lbnul  Farid,  the  Muslim  mystic  poet,  has  told 
us  that  what  he  h is  declared  in  his  od«s  is  only  ‘the  frontis- 
piece of  my  state’*  and  that,  due  to  inability  to  express 

1.  Kamadasu,  XX. 

2.  Diary  of  M.  [V  ^tboihlho  lllnhvt'i,  Yul.  XXXIX, 
Xu.  2, 11M.) 

II,  Rndhakrishnaii : Tnichwy  of  lhoblhti  by 
by  tiLlmce.  (JUbbrri  Journal,  Vi»l  XXXII.  X\  .‘1,  l!)JU) 

4.  Saviyutta  N'daya,  T-.  'i.  HI. 
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deeper  truths,  he  hnd  refrained  from  speaking  of  them. 5  6 7 8 
The  Creek,  Plotinus,  has  likowise  asked  us  to  remember 
that  there  are  parts  of  what  it  most  concerns  us  to  know 
which  he  cannot  describe  to  us. 

The  mystics  make  no  socert  of  tho  value  of  the  inexpreari- 
bilitv  of  truth.  Fiistly,  that  preaching  of  intuitive  truth  is 
not  calculated  to  spiritual  progress4,  being  liable  to  excessive 
authoritarianism,  to  professionalism  in  mystic  preaching  and, 
consequently,  to  a dulling  of  intuitive  capacities.  And, 
secondly,  tlmt  it  is  likely  to  bo  not  understood  and  to  be 
misunderstood  and  abused  by  the  vulgar  and  the  uninitiated.1 

While  the  initiated  may  always  reorient  his  understanding 
and  comprehension  of  received  expressions  of  mystic  truth 
by  reference  to  his  own  personal  experience,  and  while  to 
him,  consequently,  the  slightest  and  the  most  inadequate 
expression  is  of  the  greatest  help  as  a symbol  which  leads 
him  on  autonuitiealiy  to  the  whole  truth,  the  medium  id 
understanding  for  the  uninitiated  is  only  the  hare  form  of 
expression  in  lnngungc  without  any  chance,  of  modification, 
verification  or  correction  by  positive  personal  experience.  In 
language,  however,  it  is  pointed  out,  mystic  intuition  ran 
possibly  find  no  such  adequate  expression.4 

For  this  inadequacy  of  language  to  express  mystic  truth 
four  principal  reas-ns  have  bean  pointed  out : firstly,  that  the 

5.  Ibnul  Farid  : Odes  34,  35. 

G.  Samyutta  Xikaya,  Cula-Malumkyaputla  Suita,  Mnjj- 
hina  1,426.  Abu  -aid.  St.  Paul.  Plato  : Tumu.vi. 

7.  Lanh.ivatan1 » Clement  : Stnnnulis*  Dliu’l-Nun  : 

Qii'ihayri.  Abu  Said.  St,  Paul,  Plato  : 1'iniaeus, 

8.  Lankavatani.  AV/u,7a : Jiltaiti  Sutra.  Plotinus : 

Jin neadt  VI,  9,  10.  Kama  Tirtlia : Diary  (Kulyut-i-Uama, 
Vol.  II,  p.  97).  Plato  : Seventh  Epidle . 
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truth  is  infinite  tt,  secondly,  that  it  is  too  ‘sweet’  and  enrap- 
turing to  be  told,  10  thirdly  that  it  can  not  be  described  in 
terms  of  the  categories  of  the  intellect  which  are  also 
necessarily  the  categories  of  language,  Tr  and  last,  that  the 
subjuct-object  identity  which  is  the  essential  mark  of  mystic 
experience  makes  description  impossible.  T> 

For  all  those  reasons  several  mystics  adopted  indeed  a 
course  of  complete  silcnco  on  ultimate  questions.  The  silence 
of  the  Buddha  about  ultimate  reality  has  grown  famous  to 
tho  point  of  misinterpretation  of  his  philosophy  as  atheism. 
There  are  several  well-known  passages  in  the  canon  where  the 
Buddha  or  his  followers  are  reported  to  have  answered  a series 
of  metaphysical  questions  by  silence.111  It  is  literally  an 
argument  a silentio.  Tt  is  clearly  understood  without  a doubt 
among  mystics  and  among  those  who  understand  them  that 
the  mystic  is  silent  not  because  of  ignorance  or  of  scepticism 
or  atheism  but  because  he  can  not  explain  what  ho  has  known. 
Indeed  the  very  term  ‘mysticism*  is  related  to  the  word  ‘mum' 
which  denotes  the  condition  of  one  who  must  not  or  can  not 
speak.  Silence  is  thu^  often  vi-wod  among  them  nob  merely  as 
a necessary  limitation  but  even  as  a virtue,  as  indeed  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  mystic.  1 4 Silence,  thus,  becomes, 
in  fact,  the  language  uf  tho  imstic. 

Had,  however,  .all  mystics  adopted  for  themselves  the  rule 
of  complete  silence,  great  difficulties  would  have  arisen.  All 

9.  Kahir : Shabda  12.  King  I'aflcndi's  interpretation  of 
Buddha’s  silence  to  Nun  Khema.  .Jewish  Cabalism 

10.  Uamakrishnn,  quoted  in  Pinry  of  M.  ( I'ltilmWia 
Bharala , op.  eit.  ) 

1 1.  Svadhimukt  i daridm. 

12.  Plotinus : Enneail*  VI.  9 10,  Vimulakirtl  Sutta. 

SShandilya  : Bhakti  Sutra. 

Hi.  Vi  mala  Li  ft  i Sutra 
I*.  Lao  Tas  • Titn  Tvh  Kxiuj. 
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the  philosophical  interest  in  mysticism  which  is  in  these  days  at 
a stage  of  vigorous  revival  would  be  impossible  ; tho  valuable 
studies  of  mysticism  we  possess  today  would  have  never  been 
written.  Nay,  the  religious  man’s  pursuit  after  'experience 
of  the  Deity*  would  have  remained  an  unguided  journey  on  an 
unlighted  road  Fortunately  for  mankind,  mystics  have, 
instead  of  adopting  the  muteness  of  silence,  left  rather  profuse 
accounts  of  their  experiences  and  observations.  However 
small  a fraction  it  may  be  of  all  that  has  been  written, 
however  unsystematic  to  the  extreme  and  therefore  hard  to 
correctly  follow  and  understand,  tho  wonder  is  that  we  possess 
so  much  of  mystic  literature  as  wo  do  inspite  of  the  principle 
of  ineffahility  and  t.he  injunctions  of  tho  mysteries.  Tho 
mystics  have  been  unremitting  in  their  efforts  to  express  the 
inexpressible. 

For  the  knowledge  we  have  of  mysticism  we  owe  consider- 
able thanks  to  tho  initiated.  Its  usefulness  anil  mcaningful- 
ness  for  the  initiated,  ar.d  the  sympathetic,  rendered  worth- 
while the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  mystic  to  express  the 
inexpressible,  however  vague,  inadequate,  indefinite,  unusual, 
oblique  or  cryptic  the  expression  be.1 5 And  the  effort  lias 
never  been  vain.  Mystics  have  always  been  found  to  under- 
stand each  other  thoroughly  by  these  same  oblique  and  cryptic 
expressions.  rl  ho  mystic,  however,  does  not  in  cssi'ily  have 
always  the  utility  of  his  description  or  the  possibility  of  its 
being  understood  or  enjoyed  by  others  at  heart  when  he 
chooses  to  write  or  speak  of  bis  intuitive  rcalizntions.Mi  re  often 
it  is  a spontaneous  bui sting  forth  of  expression  from  within, 
an  outlet  for  the  joy  end  ecstacy  of  intuitive  knowledge.  1,1 
Tho  mystic  longs  to  express  himself,  to  articulate  the  truths 
he  has  realized.  He  even  prays  for  it ; for  the  single  direction 

15.  Plotinus  : Emufti'fo  VI,  9,  10. 

16  Ahu  Said. 
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of  his  life  demands  it.  ITe  has  dedicated  the  whole  of  himself 
to  this  truth  ; every  aspect,  of  his  life,  muBt  be  utilised  and 
concentrated  on  that  truth,  intellect  and  speech  to  be  no 
exception.1 7 

Now,  evidently,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  such  expression 
can  virtually  come  to  nothing  more  nor  less  than  expression  of 
tho  principle  of  inetfahility  itself.  But  this  expression  takes 
several  different  forms  which  sometimes  even  appear  to  denote 
mutually  opposed  types  of  metaphysical  doctrine.  Yet  a little 
careful  survey  of  some  of  these  types  will  show  that  it  is  the 
same  common  intent,  the  principle  of  inettubility,  and  the  same 
common  motive,  expression  of  the  inexpressible,  th  it  pervades 
and  actuates  them  all  iuspite  of  the  differences  which  appear 
to  lie  between  them. 

The  coiniiione.st  type  of  expression  which  the  mystic  adopts 
to  articulate  his  knowledge,  in  Indian  as  well  in  Western  mys- 
ticism, is  expression  in  the  language  of  what  might  be  called 
negativism.  Blotinus' description  of  tho  mystic  vision  is  lull 
of  negatives  : it  is  a state  in  which  there  is  no  movement,  no 
emotion,  no  desire,  no  reason  or  any  thought,  no  concern  with 
the  beautiful,  no  self-  presence  before  the  gods,  and  finally  no 
vision. l*  The  description  of  Brahman  ottered  hy  Upanishadic 
mysticism  is  famous,  nay,  some  would  say,  notorious,  for  its 
negativism.  We  are  ottered  only  a bundle  of  negations.  But 
t he  mystic  docs  not  thereby  reduce  himself  to  any  barren  or 
meaningless  jiosition  ; the  complaint  against  negativism  on 
this  account  is  hardly  reasonable.  M\siie  truth,  ineffable  as 
it  is,  can  not  be  described  in  terms  of  the  intellectual  categories 
of  language.  The  best  course,  accordingly,  for  him  who  burns 
t.o  express  himself  is  to  take  these  categories  one  by  one  and  to 


17.  Habindran.it h Togore  : Str.ty  Bi^h. 
IS.  Plotinus:  Einmvte  VI  ,0, 10. 
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reject  them  ns  not  being  applicable  to  the  absolute  experi- 
ence.1* 

It  will  be  particularly  interesting  here  to  noto  a peculinr 
typo  of  extreme  negativism  in  the  history  of  mysticism,  whore 
it  culminates  in  something  that  has  tho  appearance  almost  of 
nihilism  and  is  also  very  often  confused  with  it.  This  is  the 
type  instanced  in  tho  Chinese  mystic  Lao  Tzo*s  work,  Tao  Teh 
King,  where  the  absolute  reality,  Tao,  is  named  the  Non-exis- 
tent, in  the  Buddhist  mystic  Nugarjuna’s  doctrino  of  Shunyata, 
which  is  rendered  by  many  scholars  as  a theory  of  ‘Void*  or 
‘Non-being’,  and  in  Silesius*  Churubinischer  Wandersmnnn, 
which  calls  God  a lautcr  Nichts,  a perfect  Naught.  Neither 
the  doctrine  of  tho  Tao,  however,  nor  that  of  Shunyata,  nor, 
again,  that  of  the  lauter  Nichts,  amounts  n ally  to  a metaphy- 
sical nihilism,  All  of  them  arc  characterised  by  a fundamen- 
tal insistence  on  tho  realization  in  personal  experience  of  a 
positive  ultimate  reality  or 'essential  nature*  of  the  universe. 
But  they  also  specially  take  it  upon  thomse'ves  to  emj  hati- 
cally  voice  the  inadequacy  of  the  categories  for  its  characters 
fiation.  a0  Since  the  absolute  does  not  belong  to  any  cate  gory 
it  is  neither  this,  nor  that,  nor  anything  else.  It  is  sought 
to  express  this  emphatically  by  calling  it  Shunyata,  the  Non- 
existent or  the  Naught-. 

Negativism  is  often  coupled,  for  instance,  in  Vcdantism, 
with  another  type  of  mystic  expression  which  might  be  called 
paradoxism  Having  asserted  that,  the  ahsoluto  truth  is  neither 
this,  nor  that,  nor  anything  el.-e,  it  is  then  stated  that  it  is  this 
ns  well  as  that  ami  also  everything  else.  This,  inspitc  of 
nppenrancos,  is  really  not  contradictory  or  opposed  to  the 
negation  of  all  categories  which  characterises  tho  first  type. 

10.  Rabindranath  Tagore  : Foreword  to  Radhakrishnan's 
' The  Philosophy  of  the  Upanishadti'. 

20.  Rene  Grousset : In  the  Footsteps  of  the  Buddha. 
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It  is  really  expressive  and  elaborabive  of  the  same  fundamen- 
tal principle  that  was  therein  given  expression.  For  ull  it 
intends  is  only  that  while  no  category  of  language  is  adequate 
enough  to  express  mystic  truth,  all  categories  fundamentally 
characterise  it,  however  different  and  incomp  itible  they  might 
be  among  themselves,  and  that  in  this  sense  even  mutually 
contradictory  categories  which  may  by  equally  denied  may  also 
be  equally  affirmed  of  the  same  truth. 

The  same  principle  of  ineffability,  again,  finds  expression 
in  what  has  the  appearance  of  pure  abstractionism  in  mystic 
writings.  'Phis  happens  in  the  c ase  of  mystics  of  speculative 
calibre  like  Samkara  and  Mckhirfc,  where  mystie  truth  is 
described  only  in  torms  of  purely  abstract  univo reals,  avoid- 
ing all  dotorminati  ui  in  terms  of  concrete  p'*rceptu  il  cate- 
gories. This  expr  ssi.m  of  the  principle  of  ineffability  in 
abstractionism  is  ofnm  als » carri«  d one  step  further  by  an  inais* 
tent  transcmdentailiziUon  of  all  the  principil  t-rens  or  names 
tint  are  emp!o\ed,  tin  dovieo  being  particularly  favoured  by 
theological  inx.siic  writers. 

Of  a character  very  different  from  and  quite  contrary  to 
all  these  mentioned  above  is  the  typo  of  mystic  mode  of 
expression  which  is  called  symbolism.  It  is  almost  universal- 
ly churactcriMio  *»f  Suit  mysticism  mid  is  uNo  common  in 
Christian  and  Hindu  mysticism.  It  appears  for  the  most  part 
in  the  form  of  allegory,  poetry,  painting  or  sculpture.  The 
perfect  is  here  sought  to  be  interpreted  by  the  imperfect, 
the  ultimate  and  permanent  by  the  transient  and  super- 
ficial. Its  categoiies  are  the  categories  of  every  day  life  of 
the  'wordl)\  and  the  *ma!i  ri  illy  minded  liian’.  I he  adoption 
of  these  categories  has  eirncd  for  it  a certain  disrepute. 
Symbolism  among  mystics  is  criti-ised  as  savouring  of  a \ery 
low,  immature,  undeveloped  and  primitive  level  of  the  uulcr. 
standing  and  is  decried  as  a degradation  to  the  spirit  of  philo- 
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sophical  thought).3 1 Bub  all  the  while  it  is  forgotten  that  the 
mystic  is  tho  loudest  of  all  in  his  oppsition  to  materialism. 
If  he  does  so  often  speak  in  symbolic  language,  it  is  only 
because  he  feels  deeply  and  wishes  to  emphasise  the  inherent 
incapacity  of  thought  and  language  to  rise  above  materialistic 
terms.  He  is,  Imre,  ns  always,  actuated  by  the  same  one 
motive,  expression  of  the  inexpressible.  Only,  perceptual 
categories  are,  for  two  reasons,  preferred  to  categories  of  pure 
reason  as  instruments  of  expression.  Firstly  intellectualistic 
or  rationalistic  terms  are  themselves  permeated  through  and 
through  by  perceptual  elements.  And,  secondly,  of  the  two, 
— the  sensible  and  the  rational, — tho  sensible  can  servo  bettor 
in  indicating  the  nature  of  ultimate  truth  than  the  abstract 
and  the  ration  d.  Tho  concrete  image  is,  inspito  of  the 
traditional  bias  to  the  contrary,  a better  help  to  the  true 
and  positive  understanding  of  reality  thin  the  universal 
concept. 


21.  W.  T.  Stace:  A Critical  History  of  Oi'ok 

Philosophy,  pp,  11-Pi, 


Whitehead’s  idea  of  God- 

% 

C.  V.  Srinivasa  Murtv. 

The  Philosophy  of  Whitehead  is  described  as  tho  ‘philo- 
sophy of  organism’.  The  construction  of  a system  of  philosophy 
as  tho  one  he  has  given  us  is  impossible  for  any  one  who 
has  not  the  breadth  of  learning,  deop  metaphysical  insight 
and  a firm  conviction  in  the  possibility  of  ‘fathoming  the 
deeper  depths  of  the  many  sided  ness  of  things’.  The  under- 
standing of  his  thought  demands  the  rare  combination  in  one 
of  the  mathematician,  tho  scientist,  and  the  philosopher.  lie 
attempts  to  combine  in  one  grand  scheme  the  permanent 
values  contained  in  the  biological  concept  of  evolution  whose 
philosophical  implications  are  brought  out  by  Alexander, 
Lli.yd  Morgan,  and  Bergson  ; tho  importance  of  plurality  and 
ohji  ctivity  emphasized  by  the  various  schools  of  realism  and 
pragmatism,  in  doing  which  he  looks  back  to  tho  “pre-Kun- 
tian  modes  of  thought,'*  Any  metaphysical  system  is  diffi- 
cult, But  as  Karl  Hussel  points  oot  “tin*  difficulty  is  un- 
doubtedly increased  by  the  obscurity  of  Whitehead’s  style, 
by  his  queer  choice  of  words,  ami  by  his  failure  to  provide, 
definite  examp’es  elucidating  his  main  conception*/'  {Mind, 
■ 0110).  With  this  preface  1 propose  to  examine  the  status 
of  the  concept  of  Clod  in  the  philosophy  of  organism. 

I confine  miself  to  the  three  later  woiks  of  Whitehead  : 
Si  ini ct*  a nd  tin ' m oih  rn  1 Y*uld\  Rd^jt t>u  i,t  th:  Jfci/.'c  ()•/,’ and 
‘JVoCfrf*  avd  Kralittf '.  Tl.e  final  nuttiphyHeal  system  is 
elaborated  in  the  list)  menti»md  work.  In  defining  his  atti- 
tude to  philosophical  problems  Whitehead  protests  against 
what  he  calls  the  * fallacy  of  misplaced  crncrvteness".  In  chap- 
ter, II  of  his  ‘iVw-s  a ml  Rwl'ty'  “M  hitehead  gives  a “sketch 
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of  the  primary  notions  which  constitute  the  philosophy  of 
organism".  Wo  may  expound  the  thought  of  Whitehead 
by  a consideration  of  tho  most  important  notions  : — Actual 
entity^  Prehension,  Nexus,  Eternal  objects  and  Creativity. 

Part  I 

Actual  Entity. 

The  philosophy  of  the  organism  is  concerned  exclusively 
with  "the  becoming,  tho  being  and  the  relntedncss  of  actual 
entities.”  Whitehead  takes  his  notion  of  an  'actual  entity’ 
from  the  Cartesian  notion  of  substance.  While  Descartes 
emphasized  ‘quality*,  Whitehead  insists  on  the  ‘related ness' 
of ‘actual  entiles’  (viii).  He  denies  tho  notion  of  a substance 
possessing  qualities  and  builds  up  a modified  form  a nmnado- 
logv.  The  monads  of  Leibnitz  are  still  passive,  while  the 
actual  entities  are  always  a process.  "Actual  entiti-  8 — nl.-o 
termed  ‘actual  occasions’ — are  tho  final  real  things  of  which 
the  world  is  made  up.  There  is  no  going  behind  actual  entities 
to  find  anything  more  real.  They  differ  among  themselves;  (Jud 
is  an  actual  entity,  and  so  is  the  most  trivial  puff  of  existence  in 
far  off  empty  spacj"  (P.  ami  It.  p.24).  Starting  from  a plurality 
of  actual  existences,  lie  i anxious  to  paint  to  the  unity  exem- 
plified in  the  course  of  actual  occasions,  lienee  he  hesteus 
to  point  out  that  ‘ though  there  nrc  gradations  of  importance, 
ami  diversities  of  function,  yet  in  tho  principles  which  actua- 
lity exemplifies  all  arc  on  the  same  level.  Tho  final  facts 
are,  all  alike,  actual  entities,  conplex  and  inter-dependent” 
(P.R.p.  24-25 ). 

Prehension . 

In  the  philosophy  of  organism  evciy  actual  entity  is  an 
emergent  from  prior  actual  entities.  The  analysis  of  an 
actual  entity  in  its  process  of  concrescence  is  teimcd  prehen- 
sion. "A  prehension'*  says  Whitehead,  ‘‘reproduces  in  itself 
tho  general  characteristics  of  an  actual  entity  : it  is  referent 
to  an  external  world  and  in  this  sense  will  be  said  to  have 
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Sector  character’ ; it  involves  emotion  and  purpose,  and 

valuation,  and  causation Every  prehension  consists  of  three 

factors  : (n)  the  subject  which  is  prehending,  (b)  the  datum 
which  is  prehended,  («)  the  subjective  form  which  is  How 
that  subject  pruhends  that  datum.  Prehensions  of  actual 
entities  are  termed  'physical  prehensions'  and  prehensions  of 
eternal  objects  are  termed  ‘conceptual  prehensions'.  Consci- 
ousness is  not  necessarily  involved  in  either  type  of  prehen- 
sion. (P.R.p.  31.) 

There  aro  two  species  of  prehensions  : (a)  Positive  perhen- 
sions  which  nrc  termed  feelings  and  (b)  Negative  prehensions 
which  are  said  to  ‘eliminate’  from  feeling.  Negative  perhen- 
sions  also  have  subjective  forms.  A negative  prehension 
holds  its  datum  as  inoperative  in  the  progressive  concrescence 
of  prehensions  constituting  the  unity  of  the  subject.  This 
distinction  helps  Whihliead  to  maintain  that  every  item  in  the 
universe  is  prehended  negatively,  or  positively,  by  every  actual 
occasion.  Every  actual  entity  in  process  of  concrescence 
prebends  only  those  entities  which  fuither  its  sell  formation, 
thut  is,  takes  in  only  the  relevant  entities  and  the  other 
entities  become  irrelevant.  The  notion  of  relevance  is  deter- 
mined by  the  subjective  aim  of  each  actual  occasion. 

Nexus. 

Nexus  is  regarded  ns  one  of  the  important  categories. 
“Actual  entities  involve  each  other  by  le-sou  of  their  prehen- 
sions of  each  other.  There  are  thus  real  individual  facts  of 
the  togetherness  of  actual  entities,  which  are  real,  individual 
and  particular.  Any  such  particular  fact  of  togetherness 
among  actual  entities  is  cal'ed  a nexus.” 

Eternal  Objects. 

Eternal  vljeets  are  the  fifth  category  <>l  existence.  They 
nrc  the  pure  potentialities  for  the  specific  determination  of 
facts  or  forms  of  definiteness.  The  permanances  exhibited 
by  the  passing  flux  of  events  are  traced  by  Whitehead  to 
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the  'ingression  of  eternal  objects’.  An  actual  occasion  finds 
its  explanation  in  an  eternal  object.  The  unique  contribu- 
tion of  an  eternal  object  is  made  in  respect  of  a number  of 
actual  occasions  but  it  varies  from  one  occasion  to  another 
in  respect  of  its  mode  of  ingression.  An  eternal  object  by 
virtue  of  its  relational  essence'  is  systematically  related  to 
other  eternal  objects  and  it  is  this  'relational  essence*  that 
determines  how  it  is  possible  for  the  object  to  have  ingressions 
into  actual  occasions.  Whitehead  admits  internal  as  well  as 
external  relations.  The?  relation  of  eternal  object  A to  an  actual 
occasion  a is  a determinate  internal  relation.  But  tho  actual 
entity  a acceitis  this  particular  mode  of  ingression  in  prefer- 
ence to  other  alternative  suggestions.  It  is  free  to  accept 
or  reject  it.  The  relation  in  this  case  is  external.  The  free- 
dom of  an  actual  entity  is  thus  si  curt d.  While  the  relation 
of  an  eternal  object  to  an  actual  entity  in  di-terminate,  that 
of  the  bitter  to  the  former  is  indeterminate.  These  eternal 
objects  are  not  things  simply  floating  in  a realm  of  their  own. 
According  to  the  ontological  argument  the  reason  why  some- 
thing is  what  it  is,  must  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  thing 
itself.  The  possibilities  are  nut  mere  abstract  possibilities. 
“Fusibility  is  that  in  which  there  is  achie validity.”  The 
mode  cf  existence  of  these  possibilities  is  conceptually  prefu  n- 
d'd by  actual  entities.  Whitehead  points  out  ihat  “there 
are  no  new  eternal  obji  cts”.  'I  here  is  a complete  envisage- 
meut  of  all  possibilities,  the  complete  conceptual  realization  of 
possibilities  relevant  lor  any  process  of  becoming  whatsoever. 
This  is  called  th  * piimordial  nature  of  God. 

Creativity  aw / the  Wurhl-pi^ess. 

‘Creativity’  is  one  of  tho  fundamental  characteristics 
of  tli : ultimate  fact.  “Creativity”,  say*  Whitehead,  “is  the 
universal  of  uni  vet  s;ds  characterizing  ultimate  matter  of  fact. 
Il  is  the  ultimate  piinciple  by  which  the  many,  which  arc  the 
universe  disjunctively  become  the  universe  conjunctively. 
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Creativity  is  the  principle  of  novelty.  ...The  'Creative  advance* 
is  tho  application  of  this  ultimate  principle  of  creativity  to 
each  novel  situation  which  it  originates’’ 

Part  II 

QOD 

In  th<*  light  of  such  a philosophic  background  Whitehead 
attempts  to  explain  the  facts  of  religious  experience.  But  his 
mind  appears  to  be  divided  as  to  the  possibility  of  such  an 
explanation.  He  tells  us  that  “we  must-  investigate  dispassion- 
ately what  the  metaphysical  principles,  here  developed,  require 
on  these  points,  as  to  Lhc  nature  of  God.  There  is  nothing 
here  in  the  nature  of  proof.  There  is  merely  a confrontation 
of  the  theoretic  system  with  a certain  rendering  of  the  facts.... 
Any  cogency  «»f  argument  entirely  depends  upon  elucidation 
of  somewhat  ex-’ep* imial  elements  in  our  conscious  experience 
— those  ell-men's  which  may  roughly  be  classed  as  religious 
and  moral  intuitions'*  (l'.Kp.  480).  Butin  the  very  next 
sentence  he  seems  to  lr  expressing  a different  view.  We  are 
told  that  "Cod  is  not,  to  be  treated  as  an  exception  to  all  meta- 
physical principles,  invoked  to  save  their  collapse.  lie  is  their 
chief  exemplification’’  (l\U.p.  4MJ).  He  does  not  deny  the 
need  for  a metaphysical  basis  of  religion.  God  as  the  principle 
of  concretion  is  woven  into  the  very  texture  of  h:s  meta- 
physical scheme.  This  conception  ot  God  is  substantiated  in 
* & Lnce  aiul  the  M >iUrii  Wtrltl”  Accoidiug  to  Whitehead 
the  whole  universe  is  a systematic  whole  of  experience.  He 
conceives  it  as  an  uesthe«i : order.  In  this  respect  Bradley’s 
influence  is  evident  But  Whi'chond  difleis  from  him  in  his 

characterization  of  the  details  of  ex|*eri»  iioe.  The  whole 
universe  rxhibits  a piocesa.  It  is  a creative  advance  into 
novelty.  It  is  not  change  or  movement  of  a single  spiiit  but 
of  diverse  actual  entities  Every  actual  occasion  is  prehensive, 
possesses  a ‘vector  character’  and  is  r<  forent  to  ideals  beyond 
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— viz,  the  eternal  objects.  The  eternal  objects  ‘ingress1  into 
the  actual  occasions.  It  is  this  process  of  ingressiou  that  is 
creative.  It  is  a relation  of  actualities  to  unfathomable  possi- 
bilities. The  eternal  objects  by  themselves  cannot  stand 
without  a subjective  aim.  It  is  at  this  Point  that  God  takes 
his  place  in  the  metapliysic.il  scheme.  The  actual  realization 
of  all  the  possibilities  constitutes  the  subjective  aim  and  the 
final  satisfaction  of  God.  God  conceptual !y  prehends  all  the 
eternal  objects.  There  are  no  new  objects  that  come  into 
being  without  being  envisaged  by  God.  But  what  is  new,  is 
the  order  brought  into  existence  by  the  concrescent  process. 
New  actual  entities  emerge  owing  to  the  nexus  of  actual 
entities  and  the  ingression  of  eternal  objects  into  them. 

There  are  some  difficulties  in  such  a conception  : — 

1.  The  freedom  of  actual  entities  becomes  a inure  illusion. 
It  is  true  that  actual  entities  h.ivo  the  capacity  to  prebend 
positively  as  well  as  negatively.  Hut  their  prehensions  are 
limited  by  the  existence  of  possibilities  whoso  number  is 
constant. 

2.  God  is  only  one  actual  entity  among  a number  of  other 
actual  entities.  He  becomes  an  absolutely  powerless  being. 
He  cannot  envisage  new  eternal  objects,  and  he  cannot  guide 
‘originative  decisions’  of  actual  entities.  This  is  practically 
admitting  that  both  his  knowledge  and  power  arc  limited. 
In  such  a system  neither  God  nor  man  is  free. 

3.  God  is  regarded  as  ‘the  primordial  limitation1  without 
which  mere  abstract  creativity  can  produce  nothing.  Whitehead 
has  not  pointed  out  clearly  the  relation  between  Creati- 
vity and  God.  rl  hough  God  has  a complete  conceptual 
realization  of  the  whole  realm  of  eternal  objects  ho  cannot  be 
identified  with  Creativity,  because  God  is  the  primordial 
limitation,  while  Creativity  is  boundless.  Creativity  becomes 
a n ore  comprehensive  concept  than  God.  Such  a Qod  is 
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certainly  unsatisfactory  to  tho  religious  consciousness.  God, 
in  such  a scheme  becomes  a metaphysical  surd,  an  ultimate 
irrationality. 

The  conception  of  God  developed  in  1 Relit j ion  in  the 
Makiitrf  is  different  from  that  of  the  ‘ Science  and  the  Modern 
Worltl*.  In  'Science  a ml  the  Modern  World ’ we  find  that 
creative  advance  of  actual  entities  into  novelty  is  impossible 
without  an  ultimate  limitation.  This  ultimate  limitation  is 
God.  Hut  His  existence  cannot  be  fathomed  by  re m son.  He 
states  in  very  clear  terms  that  ‘ God  is  the  ultimate  limitation 
and  his  existence  is  the  ultima' e irrationality.  For  no  reason 
can  be  given  for  just  that  limitation  which  it  stands  in  his 
nature  to  impose.  God  is  nut  concrete,  but  He  is  the  ground 
fur  concrete  actuality.  No  rei-ou  can  be  given  for  the  nature 
of  God,  because  tint  nature  is  the  ground  of  rationality/*  (tfc. 
«C-  M.W i».  22!).  H it  in  'RAii'ton  in  the  Mo  king*  God  is 
defined  in  terms  of  feeling  “The  metaphysical  doctrine  here 
expounded,  finds  the  fmndatiuti  of  the  world  in  aesthetic 
experience,  rather  than — as  with  Kant— in  the  cognitive  or 
coiicoptive  experience.  All  order  is  therefore  aesthetic  order, 
and  the  moiul  order  is  merely  certain  aspects  of  aesthetic 
order.  The  actual  world  is  the  outcome  of  the  uesthetic  order, 
and  tlu*  aesthetic  order  is  dutived  from  the  immanence  of  God” 
{RrUyim  in  the  Mali ng,  p.  01-92).  This  idea  of  aesthetic 
\ nines  as  fundamental.  and  of  God  ns  the  'measure  of  the 
aesthetic  consisieney  of  the  world*  is  worked  out  in  explicit 
detail  in  ‘fWe **  and  Reality* 

As  we  have  seen  TSud  is  an  uctual  entity,  and  so  is  the 
most  trivial  puff  of  existence  in  far  off  empty  space*  (P&R. 
p.  24).  Every  entity  bonis  within  itself  the  reason  for  its 
existence.  God,  Icing  nil  actual  entity  bears  within  himself 
reasons  of  tho  highest  absoluteness.  Everything  including 
tlm  g«  ncral  potentiality  of  the  universe,  must  thus  be  refer- 
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able  to  some  actual  entity.  God  is  the  ground  for  the  entry 
of  the  unrealized  eternal  objects  into  the  temporal  process 
of  the  universe.  This  character  of  God  is  described  ns  the 
'primordial  nature'  of  God.  “The  primoidinl  nature  of  God  is 
the  acquirement  by  creativity  of  a primordial  character1'  (P.&R. 
p.  487).  “Viewed  as  primordial,  ho  is  the  unlimited  concep- 
tual realization  of  the  absolute  wealth  of  potentiality" In 

this  abstraction,  he  is  'deficiently  actual’ — and  this  in  two  ways, 
llis  feelings  are  only  conceptual  and  lack  the  fullness  of 
n2tuality.  Secondly,  conceptual  feelings,  apart  from  complex 
integration  with  physical  ft-edings,  are  devoid  of  consciousness 
in  their  subjective  forms”,  lie  is  the  unconditioned  actua- 
lity of  conceptual  feeling  at  the  base  of  things  ; so  that,  by 
reason  of  this  primordial  actuality,  tln-rc  is  an  order  in  the 
relevance  of  eternal  objects  to  the  process  of  creation."  "God 
is  the  goal  towards  novelty  ” 

Let  us  pause  to  consider  this  aspect  of  god’s  nature. 

1,  God  acquires  his  'primordial'  character  by  creativity. 
God  thus  becomes’  *a  cr<*aturo  of  creativity*  and  lie  is  at  the 
same  time  regarded  as  the  goal  towards  novelty. 

2,  God  is  the  primordial  limitation  on  creativity.  With- 
out Gud,  this  limitation,  there  can  be  no  temporal  process. 
Hut  from  whence  is  the  first  limitation  which  issues  in 
God  ? The  answer  of  \\  hilclieud  is  that  God  is  the  primor- 
dial f tee  lit- at  of  enathity.  The  tot  m 'accident/  is  not  c!o.irly 
explained.  If  it  bear-  its  usual  meaning  the  ex  plana*  ion  is 
a confession  of  ignorance.  It,  is  as  good  as  accepting  says 
Emmet  that  'No  sufficient  reason  can  be  given  in  the  nature 
of  substance  for  the  accident-  being  as  it  is;  and  there  is 
thus  an  arbitrariness  about  it." 

3,  God  conceptually  prebends  the  whole  realm  of  possi- 
bilities, both  realiz'd  and  unrealized.  What  is  the  status  of 
unrealized  possibilities  y What  is  to  happen  to  some  of  these 
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I possibilities  if  they  aro  rejected  for  over  by  tho  actual  occa- 
sions which  have  froedom  of  self-determination. 

The  consequent  nature  of  Qod, 

The  primordial  character  of  God  does  nob  exhaust  His 
nature.  God  as  primordial  is  incomplete.  God,  like  all  actual 
entities  is  dipolar,  He  has  a mental  as  well  as  a physical 
pole.  God  has  a primordial  nature  as  well  as  a consequent 
nature.  “Tho  perfection  of  God’s  subjective  aim,  derived 
from  the  completeness  of  llis  primordial  nature  issues  into 
tho  character  of  His  consequent  nature.’*  Tho  primordial 
nature  of  God  “is  fr.o,  complete,  primordial,  eternal,  actually 
deficient,  and  unconscious  The  other  side  originates  with 
physical  experience  derived  from  the  temporal  world,  anil 
then  acquires  inr/»gratim  with  the  primordial  side.  It  is 
determined,  incomplete,  consequent,  ‘everlasting*,  fully  actual, 
and  conscious."  The  expression  of  the  primordial  nature  of 
God  into  the  temporal  course  of  events  is  called  the  conse- 
quent nature  of  Gul.  The  temporal  process  is  the  process 
of  realization  of  God's  subjective  aim.  In  the  words  of 
Kmmet  “Ity  the  integration  of  God’s  conceptual  nature 
with  the  evolving  events  of  the  physical  world,  God  b- . 
conies  fully  actual  and  conscious,”  It  is  further  pointed 
out  that  ‘the  relation  between  the  primordial  and  the 
concquciit  nature  of  * Soil  is  no*  a temporal  relation  but  only 
a distinction  of  rea-on"1.  “God  is  not  before  all  creation  but 
U'ith  all  creation.*’  Inspite  of  these  statements,  though 
Whitehead  may  not  intend  it  to  be  a temporal  relation,  the 
relation  does  appear  to  be  a temporal  one.  “Tho  complete- 
ness of  God’s  nature  into  a fullness  ut  physical  fueling  is  de- 
rived from  the  objectification  of  the  world  in  God,"  Gut  such 
a complete  realization  of  God’s  primordial  nature  has  not  yet 
taken  place.  To  that  extent  God  is  incomplete.  When  it 
does  take  place  there  would  be  no  world. 
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With  all  the  grand  scheme  of  the  philosophy  of  the  organism 
and  its  elaborate  machinery  Whitehead  departs  from  the 
metaphysical  explanation  of  God  as  the  'principle  of  concretion1 
to  a form  of  religious  my  sticism.  From  cold  logical  reasoning 
he  passes  on  to  a poetic  expression.  (cf.P.K.p.490). 


Consideration  of  Indeterminism 

By 

Dr.  Diiirendra  Lal  De. 

Here  we  shall  briefly  consider  the  position  of  the 
Indeterminists.  The  essence  of  the  Imbtcrminist  position 
consists  in  the  fact  tlmt  human  action  is,  in  the  last) 
rc&ort,  nut  determined  even  by  human  character.  There  is 
a power  of  undetermined  or  unmolivud  choice,  called  free 
will  of  indifference  inhcri  nt  in  human  nature,  in  virtue  of 
which,  a man's  acts,  or  at  least  those  of  them  in  respect  of 
which  he  is  morally  accountable,  are  free  in  the  sense  of 
being  independent  of  his  chancier,  livery  action  on  this 
view  is  an  absolutely  new  cnation.  The  action  is  due  to  the 
mail  certainly,  but  not  simply  to  ilio  man  as  he  is  born,  or 
even  the  man  as  he  has  made  him-elf  by  previous  acts  of 
choice,  but  to  the  nun  as  he  makes  himself  at  the  moment.  It 
is  this  power  of  making  himself  anew  by  successive  acts,  unfet- 
tered e\un  by  his  previous  self,  which  more  than  anything 
else  constitutes  him  :i  moiul  being.  The  act  Mows  from  the 
self  but  the  self  is  a s.  If  eroa’ive  self.  Freedom,  as  the 
indetenuinists  believe,  consists  in  the  ability  indifferently  to 
adopt  either  of  the  two  alternative  courses.  An  individual 
cannot  be  regarded  us  a moral  and  accountable  being  so  long 
us  one  alternative  is  closed  to  him.  lie  is  free  in  following 
his  purpose  only  when  he  can  equally  well  follow  its  direct 
opposite.  The  arguments  in  support  of  the  position,  over  and 
above  tho  general  contention  that  meelnnie.il  deicimination 
by  antecedents  is  incompitiblc  with  the  notion  of  moral 
responsibility,  rest  mainly  up  u an  npp  al  to  immediate  feeling. 
Thus  the  bidet  nninists  tell  us  that  when  we  act  from  choice 
and  not  under  compulsion  we  always  have  the  immediate 
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feeling  that  we  could  equally  well  not  in  the  opposite  direction ; 
and  that  it  is  n matter  of  direct  experience  that,  in  resisting 
temptation  we  can  and  do  net  in  the  line  of  greatest  resis- 
tance, and  that  the  will  is  therefore  independent  of  deter- 
mination by  motives. 

2.  Such  a doctrine,  as  expounded  above,  is  psychologically 
untenable  and  logically  indefensible.  Liberty  of  indilfercnco 
is  a psychological  absurdity,  in-ns-much  as  the  materials  for  an 
exercise  of  will  must  always  be  supplied  by  impulses.  A mere 
w ill  without  any  motive  is  chimerical  and  contradict' ry.  Wo 
never  will  to  will,  we  always  will  to  do  this  or  that,  as 
indicated  by  inclination  or  duty.  To  man  tain  that  the  will  is 
not  at  all  atfected  by  impulses  or  motives  is  to  avoid  the 
problem  altogether,  ami  thus  to  leave  undecided  the  case  when 
the  will  is  influenced  by  them. 

Even  if  we  admit  the  facts  as  an  nidctcrminint  states  thorn, 
they  do  not  warrant  the  inference  he  bases  upon  them.  It  is 
rather  impossible  to  hold  that  wo  can  indifferently  express  in 
our  behaviour  the  purposes  which  constitute  our  idividuality 
or  their  opposites.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  wo  often  are  aware, 
in  resolving  upon  a certain  course  of  action,  that  we  could,  if  we 
pleased,  uc'.  ditVerently.  But  the  conditional  clause  by  its 
presence  makes  all  the  difference  between  rational,  moial  or 
teleologic.il  determination  and  no  do  term  ilia!  ion  at  all.  It  is 
no  genuine  fact  of  experience  that  we  could  violuic  all  the 
habits  of  life-time,  practice  all  the  crimes  we  most  abhor,  and 
neglect  all  t ho  interests  to  which  wo  are  most  devoted.  Wo 
could  do  all  this  if  wo  pleaded,  but  before  we  could  as  wo 
please  we  should  have  to  become  different  men.  Indeed,  as 
i i ar tmaii  has  urged,  if  there  there  were  a human  being  bur- 
dened wifh  a liberum  arbitrimn  iiuliffcwiiliitc,  he  would 
lcquiro  the  same  treatment  from  society  as  the  mad  man, 
for  his  acts  would  he  as  little  reached  by  uuy  punishments  or 
mond  suasion.  Before  the  possibilities  of  such  a free  will 
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one  might  well  stand  in  terror.  Nothing  would  more  cer- 
tainly cut  the  nerve  of  all  social  and  moral  endeavour  than 
the  general  belief,  accepted  and  acted  upon,  that  men  are 
cnpnble  of  uncaused  acts,  acts  which  break  the  continuity 
of  developing  mental  and  inoral  life,  and  which  stand  out  of 
all  relation  to  the  great  web  of  social,  moral,  and  historical 
events. 

3.  The  Tmletmnini-d.  talk  of  conquest  of  temptation  as  the 
line  of  greatest  resistance  is  altogether  meaningless.  This 
contention  of  the  lndotormimst  is  ojK?n  to  two  pos-ible  inter- 
pretations. Either  the  resistance  of  which  he  speaks  must) 
be  mcasuied  by  our  actual  success  in  resisting  the  suggestion 
to  act,  and  in  that  case  the  very  fact  that  wo  do  nut  yield  to 
the  temptation  shows  that  for  us  yielding  would  have  been  the 
line  of  greatest  resistance  ; or  resistance  must  be  im  asurod  by 
the  extent  to  which  the  rejected  alternative  still  peisists  as 
a psychical  fact  alter  its  rejection.  The  whole  thing  would 
amount  to  this,  that,  wu  can,  in  obedience  to  training  or  convic- 
tion, refuse  to  act  upon  husgostions  which  as  psychical  facts 
have  siiiHciciit  intensity  to  remain  before  the  mind  even  after 
refusal.  Thii  alleged  experience  can  by  no  means  justify  the 
deni  d of  rational  or  teleological  determination  of  our  conduct. 

4.  The  most  serious  objection  which  can  be  urged  against 
indeterminism  is  that  it  involves  the  dmial  of  rational 
connection  betwe»  n human  actions  The  denial  of  the  deter- 
mination  of  conduct  by  character  involves  the  virtual  admis- 
sion  that  it  is  chance  which  ultimately  decides  how  we  shall 
actually  behave  in  a concrete  ease.  Chance,  after  all,  is 
another  name  for  the  absence  of  rational  connection.  The  only 
piece  of  definite  information  that  can  be  extracted  from  this 
position  is  tho  conclusion  that  human  conduct  is  not  the 
expression  of  coherent  purpose.  rJ  his  is  why  the  iiuUterininist 
view  leads  in  the  end,  if  consistently  earned  out,  to  the  same 
metaphysical  absurdity  as  the  detuminist.  lioth  the  rival 
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theories  absolutely  deny  teleological  or  rational  do  termination, 
on  account  of  their  common  failure  to  see  the  rational  inter- 
connection of  human  acts  implied  in  the  attribution  of  praiso 
or  blame  to  an  agent  on  the  score  of  his  conduct.  Thus  the 
deterniinist  replaces  teleological  determination  by  the  fiction  of 
a purposeless  mechanical  necessity,  and  tho  indeterminiBt  by 
the  equal  fiction  of  blind  chance, 

5.  One  important  question  to  be  discussed  is  whether  any 
demand  of  moral  consciousness  really  necessitates  the  theory 
of  indeterminism.  Thu  best  way  of  raising  tho  question  will  be 
to  state  as  clearly  as  possible  tho  position  of  those  who  assert 
the  necessity  of  indeterminism.  They  do  not  deny  that  men 
arc  born  with  natural  tendencies  to  good  or  evil,  or  that  such 
tendencies  arc  modified  by  education  and  environment,  physical 
and  social.  And  these  inborn  or  acquired  tendencies  exercise 
an  influence  upon  their  actual  conduct.  Hut  in  pronouncing 
a man  good  or  bad,  wo  must,  it  is  contended,  make  an  abstrac- 
tion of  all  that  is  due  either  to  oiiginal  endowment  or  to 
subsequent  environment.  It  is  not  these  things  that  make  a 
man  good  or  bad,  blit  only  that  portion  of  his  actual  conduct 
and  character  which  can  ho  traced  to  the  us*  that  he  innkci 
of  his  free  will,  in  short,  the  will  of  an  individual,  if  it  ho 
the  outcome  of  birth  and  education,  possesses  no  mural  value 
whatever.  According  to  this  school  there  is  absolutely  no 
difference  between  a determined  saint  and  a determined 
sinner. 

The  indetenninist.  position,  as  stall  d above,  contradicts  the 
plainest  deliverances  of  the  unsophisticated  moral  conscious- 
ness. Granted,  f.-r  the  moment,  tlmt  there  is  such  a thing  as 
undetermined  choice,  ami  tlmt  for  certain  purposes  in  ordsr 
to  pronounce  our  final  judgment  upon  a imui  it  may  be 
necessary  to  take  into  consideration,  not  merely  the  character 
of  his  volitions  but  also  the  extent  to  which  his  will  was 
undetermined ; yet  it  is  certain  that  we  do  not  at  tribute 
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cxclusivo  moral  value  to  that  part  of  a man’s  character  which 
would  have  been  tho  same,  no  matter  what  his  original  charac- 
ter and  subsequent  environment,  Supposing  I come  across  a 
man  whose  antecedents  are  quite  unknown  to  me,  but  whom 
I find  spending  his  life  in  the  practice  of  every  virtue  under 
the  sun.  Hut  one  day  he  gives  me  his  history,  lie  has  en- 
joyed the  best  of  education,  and  been  fortunate  in  having  a long 
line  of  exemplary  ancestors.  Certainly  a knowledge  of  these 
facts  may  somewhat  weaken  my  admiration  for  his  character. 
They  may  even  suggest  that  a less  sheltered  life  might  produce 
n lowering  of  moral  level.  Hut  if  I am  sure  his  will  would 
now  be  proof  against  tho  strongest  temptation,  the  mere 
knowledge  that  without  that  exemplary  a nee.- try  and  excellent 
education,  his  will  would  have  been  different  would  not  produce 
even  the  slightest  lowering  of  my  moral  esteem, 

Thu  abo\c  considerations  show  that  indeterminism  can  gain 
no  support  from  the  comnn  nsenso  morality  to  which  it 
generally  appeals.  They  show  that  the  element  in  a man’s 
eh  in  actor  which  is  due  t<»  the  hypothetical  element  of  un- 
di termini d choice  cannot  without  paradox  he  regarded  as  tho 
only  element  which  possesses  value,  (hunted  that  an  inmost 
kernal  of  undetermined  choice  exists,  it  is  something  which 
is  wholly  inaccessible  to  human  observation.  Kven  if  we 
admit  the  significance  and  supreme  value  of  this  hypothetical 
element  of  undetermined  choice,  still  it  will  be  hardly  tenable 
to  maintain  that,  those  elements  of  character  which  arc 
accessible  to  observation  have  no  value  at.  all  in  so  fir  ns  tlmy 
nio  duo  to  anything  else  but  undetermined  choice.  Such  a 
contention  would  carry  with  it  the  consequences  that  our 
estimates  of  character  and  conduct  are  generally  erroneous 
and  that  they  bear  no  lelation  whatever  to  the  realities  of 
the  cuse.  In  venerating  a patriot,  we  may  mistakenly  bo 
venerating  a bad  man  to  whom  favourable  circumstances  may 
have  given  self-sacrifice  which  is  mo-ally  worthies  hecau-e 
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determined.  If  Riicli  extravagances  are  to  be  avoided,  wo 
must  admit  that  the  actual  character  and  volitions  of  indivi- 
duals, as  they  stand  revealed  directly  to  introspection  or 
indirectly  to  observation,  have  a real  value.  Our  ordinary 
moral  judgments  cannot  be  divested  of  all  meaning  and  signi- 
ficance oven  if  wo  grant  the  existence  of  some  higher  sphere  of 
transcendental  morality  for  which  indeterminism  may  bo  a 
necessary  postulate. 

fi.  The  review  of  foregoing  facts  makes  it  abundantly 
manifc-t  that  the  indetorniiuists  are  led  to  impossible  results 
because  of  their  non-recognition  of  an  essential  typo  of 
causation  which  dominates  the  mental  and  moral  world, 
namely,  teleological  or  antisequential  causation.  Having  at 
the  outest  excluded  genuine  teleological  determination  from 
their  conception  of  the  world  of  change,  iiidoterminists  are 
precluded  from  the  correct  understanding  of  those  psychical 
processes  for  the  comprehension  of  which  teleological  catego- 
rise are  indispensable  Causation  is  universal.  No  such  thing 
ns  nil  isolated  event  is  known.  Should  olio  occur  th  re  could 
be  no  evidence  of  it  lying  as  it  would  ho  outside  our  entire 
universe.  In  our  woild  even  tiling  has  connection  with  a past 
and  a future.  JJut  this  connection  munifents  itself  in  a two- 
fold form.  Tim  first,  called  mechanical  or  sequential  causation, 
dominates  physical  nl»j"0ts.  'flu*  second,  called  purp<isi\c  or 
antisequential  causation,  is  characteristic  of  rational,  intelli- 
gent or  moral  h -iiigs.  Hum  in  beings  lire  to  a large  extent 
things  also  and  t.o  that  ex*. mt  arc  sequentially  caused.  They 
derive  wliat  they  no  v are  from  what  they  and  the  world  have 
been.  Diit.  there  is  also  in  them  a si  range  power  of  imagi- 
native forecast  by  which  they  oui  b.y  bold  of  the  future  mid 
make  it  a factor  in  shaping  the  pn  sein  ; and  this  is  antiso- 
qucntial  causation—  the  ground  of  freedom.  Freedom  being 
the  fixing  of  a .single  is:  uu  out  of  two  or  more  possible  ones 
it.  will  always  be  present  where  teleological  causation  occurs., 
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For  in  this  case  there  will  have  been  at  least  the  alternatives 
of  purposive  or  unpurp.isive  action,  and  probably  also  a 
variety  of  possible  purposes  will  have  been  surveyed,  with 
different  means  of  their  execution.  If  there  is  any  such  thing 
as  purposive  causation,  then  freedom  is  a reality.  No  event 
occurs  without  a cause,  but  the  future  is  as  great  a store- 
house of  causation  as  the  p ist.  Between  the  two  stands  the 
queer  crontiiro  man  who  through  a forward-stretching,  back- 
ward-rooted consciousness  is  accessible  to  each  and  capable, 
by  voluntary  adju ■ tnifiits,  of  cutting  off  or  granting  approach 
to  either.  Ho  thus  possesses  a freedom  unknown  elsewhere. 

The  development  of  rejection  and  self-criticism,  of  self- 
direction  and  moral  effort  on  the  part  of  the  self  are  essential 
conditions  of  human  fnadoiii,  a freedom  in  and  through 
rlutorminutioii  by  rational  insight.  Wo  are,  th-n,  capable 
of  determination  by  Meals  ami  ideas,  a determination  in  which 
the  fiii'il  eauseof  action  is  also  •■Hi-'iont  cause.  In  this  fact  is 
to  be  found  tho  source  of  freedom.  Intelligence  thus  contains 
a genuine  element  of  transcendent-',  by  which  we  are  delivered 
from  subjeeliun  to  the  moment.  The  indctcrininist  is  however 
prune  to  a-sunn*  that  whateu*!*  is  within  th->  sphere  of  Mich 
final  causation  is  necessarily  outside  that  of  effiuent  causation. 
This  assumption  i-*  doubtless  one  sour  -e  of  the  dualism  of 
thought  concerning  (ret-doin  and  necessity.  Hut  the  sepuatiou 
cannot  be  justified.  It  is  never  the  future,  as  such,  and  as 
separated  from  pn^enb  and  pa>t  events,  that  is  causally 
ctlejUve,  but  the  pr*  s>u»t  representation  of  the  future  event. 
The  end  van  never  have  the  slightest  influence  save  as  present 
idea  which  lias  be*,  n const itutod  out  of  antecedent  elements. 
Jtitbeconteiulidth.it  to  insist  upon  the  strict  continuity 
of  the  life  of  the  self  from  its  earliest  beginnings  is,  in  effect, 
to  reduce  man  to  a part  of  nature,  it  may  be  answered  that 
in  this  case  one's  thought  of  nature  nr.ot  be  made  rich 
enough  to  make  romu  for  spiritual  precede*.  Certainly  the 
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dignity  and  worth  of  man’s  self-directed  life,  of  his  control 
of  impulse  and  appetite,  of  his  aspirations  after  truth  and 
goodness,  are  not  one  whit  lessened  by  the  view  that  all  these 
processes  are  within  the  reach  of  laws.  It  is  a far  greater 
menace  to  human  dignity  to  regard  our  life  as  in  any  degree 
the  BjK>rt  of  caprice  or  chance. 


On  An  Extension  of  McDougall's 
llormic  Theory- 

Uv 

I*,  s,  X.unr. 

( d 71  nuila  i U n iv*i'sity . t 

In  a recent  juper1  I express'd  ;i  «-.»nviikf ion  that  ill**  llormic 
Tin n try  is  1h»iii ii l to  out  last  of  Jut  psychological  theories,  since 
il  is  the  only  theory  ♦hut-  is  Iik»*ly  to  einerije  successful  from  the 
severe  test h imjKisi *. I hv  Social  P.syeholooy.  I do  n« »! , however, 
sii'fofsl.  that,  the  theory  :is  it  stands  today  is  complete  and 
|ktI«'o!.  ami  that-  i(.  docs  not,  mvd  extension  or  n1  vision.  Then? 
an*  nthiT  psychological  theories  for  winch  their  respective  spoil 
stirs  claim  not.  only  ahs-dute  \alidity,  but  also  sole  validity. 
Such  are  tile  CSestuIt,  tin.*  Kremlian  Psycho-analytic  ami  June’s 
Collective  Unconscious  theories.  Moreover  the  facts  discovered 
hy  tin*  Such  ty  for  Psychic  Research  after  prolong'd  and  patient. 

1.  ‘Tin*  lforme  ami  the  < Jita*  (submitted  in  the  Congress  ly;*}) 
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experimentation  cannot  bo  neglected.  In  this  paper  wo  shall 
review  briefly  certain  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  extend 
I'rofossor  McDougall’s  theory,  and  shall  point  out  the  only 
direction  in  which  a satisfactory  extension  is  possible. 

The  Ilorrnie  Theory  may  be  extended  in  several  ways  The 
facts  discovered  by  the  other  scliools,  which  are  of  a compelling 
nature  but  which  have  been  overlooked  by  tin's  theory  may  be 
examined,  and  it  may  be  shown  that  they  do  not,  conflict  with 
the  I formic  view  point.  Professor  McDoiigall  himself  has  pur- 
sued this  lino  of  extension  in  connection  with  the  taels  revealed 
by  Payclm  analysis.  When  his  book  'Thf  Entrain  <>/  M ri  was 
first  published,  the  reviewer  in  Mintf-  voiced  forth  a bit Lrr 
complaint  against  the  author's  neglect  of  th«*  Vsycho  analytic 
School.  The  complaint  is  not  that  he  does  not  accept  them 
hut  that  he  does  not  even  discuss  them’.  The  recent  puhlicu- 
tinii  of  l*dy'h"  nwdyfti#  am!  l^;n‘holo;ty  has  reimaed 

the  cause  for  such  a complaint.  In  tin*  Preface  to  this  very 

interesting  work  Professor  McDoiigall  says,  * I hoM  Freud's 

system  to  be  ....nearer  than  any  other  to  the  sysl'Mii  elaborated 
bv  myself/  The  three  I*  et  11  res  that  follow  indicate  how  through 
tlii»  gradual  and  progressive  n-cognirioii  of  e-Ttain  instinct*  of 
the  non- libidinous  group,  Freud  has  so  completely  overhauled 
his  pau-sexualistie  oil? look  that  lie  is  mi  tin*  point,  of  repudiat mg 
his  fundamental  lihi«lo  dogma.  The  N * ■«»  Freudian  <I«H-t  rine 
outlined  in  tin.*  AV?i»  b'rtan s,  (ir^Uft  /'syViof'-i/i/  aw*/ 
nation  mid  it x ilium h tmt*  recognises  aggression,  unconscious 
guilt,  deep  seated  fear,  the  lender  impure  and  suggestion. 
‘ then*  still  remained  in  me’  writes  Freud,  ‘a  kind  of  convic- 

tion that  the  instilled  c-.nld  net  all  be  »,f  the  same  nature/'* 
Having  made  this  admi-.-ioii,  that  some  of  the  major  projieiisi- 
ties  of  human  nature  are  independent,  of  the  sex  prop-nsily  on 
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the  one  hand,  and  of  one  anothor  among  themselves  on  the 
other,  it  is  claimed  that  if  the  great  leader  of  the  Psycho-analy- 
tic movement  developed  his  views  he  would  arrive  at  a theory 
very  similar  to  the  ] formic  theory. 

The  liuits  on  which  Proud  bases  his  thesis  arc  beyond  dispute, 
and  any  psychological  theory  worth  the  name  has  to  explain 
those  fads.  Prolessor  McUoiigall  says,  ‘It  is  not  so  much  that 
one  cannot  accept  many  of  Freud's  sfulem  juts  of  fact;  but 
rather  that  all  bis  statements  of  fact  are  made  in  terms  that 
imply  unacceptable  theories.’1  And  some  of  the  tacts  are  so 
stubb  rn  ami  yet  so  elusive  that  they  do  not  come  under  the 
] formic  hypothesis  as  it  -binds  today.  Thos-  farts  are  of  a wry 
disturbing  nature  and  of  supreme  social  riguitvanco.  While 
MeDoiigall  lias  attempted  to  make  his  tli-iiry  cover  several  of 
these  fuels,  he  has  brushed  aside  those  that  eaimol  b-*  so  cover- 
e1,  I am  referring,  in  particular,  to  the  facts  dealt  with  by  Jung 

in  the  -ill  edition  of  his  b »> »k  'Mal-ni  Man  in  frurrh  <>f  a 

Af "nl\  An  extension  nf  the  Ifurmic  Theory  is  bound  to  come, 
Imt  in  what  direction  is  the  question.  I have  no  hesitation  in 
saving  that,  it  should  be  in  tip  diivetion  which  would  cover  tin' 
Collective  Cnenu-cious  of  Jung 

( )lijn*t ion  has  been  taken  t ■ » the  plur.diVi'*  individualistic 
nature  of  instincts  as  described  by  Me|)oug:ilI.  An  instinct  is 
a cuiierele  |:i*‘t  of  ineiual  structure  and.  even  a tier  allowing  for 
certain  instincts  like  those  of  Curiosity  ami  Combat  which 
either  lead  to  other  instincts  or  derive  their  impulse  from 
others,  there  are  certain  fundament  d instincts  which  are  unique 
and  lienee  independent  of  one  another.  Si.-ii  an  at  tit  ud-  ■ leads 
to  the  population  «.fa  plurality  of  men!  d jvi'icriis.  McDoug.ill. 
no  « Inn l>ty  points  out  that  there  are  no  such  tilings  as  static 
fixed  mental  patterns  railed  iiKiiuets,  hut  only  dynamic  tenden- 
cies rightly  termed  propensities  in  his  En  ■v/t-w  o/  }[•  n.  £till 

1 ir#ycho-Ktiadift‘'nt  ati'l  facial  Psykolyy.’  p.  Is. 
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when  independent  propensities  aro  spoken  of,  there  is  a danger 
of  relapsing  into  the  fallacy  of  faculty  psychology.  To  surmount 
this  difficulty  Dr.  Garnett  proposes  to  locate  tho  instinctive 
patterns  in  the  nervous  system.  This  is  one  possible  direction 
in  which  the  Hormic  theory  could  bo  extended  to  cover  the 
phenomena  covered  by  the  all  embracing  epithet  'Unconscious.* 
‘Wc  may  regard  an  instinct  structurally  considered'  says 
Garnett,  ‘as  consisting  of  a disposition,  or  neurone  pattern,  llut 
it  must  be  remembered  that  an  instinct  is  an  abstraction,  and 
that  tho  term  refers  merely  to  a supposed  fact  of  the  physical 
structure  of  a croaluic  which  tends  to  have  certain  effects  upon 
its  conscious  experience  and  behaviour.  An  instinct  then  is  an 

innate  neural  structure ’s-®  The  unity  of  the  mind  is 

thus  preserved  by  pushing  the  organised  patterns  down  to  the 
physical  level.  '1  he  urge  of  life  is  no  doubt  mental.  But  the 
differentiation  of  tho  urge  into  patterns  of  behaviour  is  the 
result  of  static  organisations  in  the  nervous  system.  Such  loca- 
lisation of  the  instinctive  action  patterns  in  the  body  taken  with 
a certain  novel  c-ncep1  of  ‘Expectation’1,  it  is  claimed  explains 
all  assets  of  human  behaviour  including  those  controlled  by 
the  unconscious  level  of  the  mind. 

Dr.  J.undholin,  one  of  Professor  Me  Don  gall's  colleagues  at 
tho  Duke  University,  extends  the  Hormic  theory  in  another 
direction,  lie  traces  the  independent  instinetive  tendencies  to 
a fundamental  basis.  Accepting  the  TUGE’  as  a primal  fact 
of  mental  life  Lundholm  pr<x*ccds  to  show  how  this  ‘urge’  differ 
cnliiatcs  into  various  tondeneies  under  the  guidance  of  wliat  he 
calls  primordial  curiosity.  The  nature,  of  curiosity  can  be 
studied  only  through  introspection.  ‘Curiosity  is  a peculiar  im- 

5.  A C.  Garnett,  'Instinct  and  I'ersovaJify',  p »%’. 

0.  Ibid,  p.,  HO. 

7.  For  an  exposition  of  ‘Expectation’  vide  ch.  III.  of 
‘ Instinct  & J\r8onality\ 
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pulse,  differing  from  all  instinctive  impulses  in  one  important 
respect,  notably,  that  its  aim  is  merely  to  promote  comprehen- 
sion.* Controlled  and  directed  by  this  primordial  curiosity,  co- 
nation goes  through  throe  stages  of  differentiation.  The  first  is 
to  be  found  in  the  mental  life  of  a simple  hypothetical  organism, 
the  second  in  the  organism  of  the  pro-neural  level,  and  the 
third  in  the  animal  with  a well  organised  nervous  system.  The 
fully  developed  instincts  are  formed  at  the  third  level.  ‘An 
instinct  may  be  defined  as  an  innate  disposition  to  a specific 
kind  of  adaptive  behaviour  subserving  the  satisfaction  of  a 
specific  biological  need  of  the  organism... Each  instinct,  as  a 
unit  of  mental  activity,  has  to  be  thought  of  as  a source  of 
energy,  but  the  energy  of  the  different  instincts  must  be  con- 
sidered us  ijualitaf  ivlv  equivalent. ..In  utherwords.thediflbr- 
(Mitiat ion  of  conni ion  into  instinctive  impulses  does  not  consti- 
tute a metamorphosis  of  energy,  an  individualisation  of  en-*rgv 
into  a number  of  kinds  - Wo  should  strictly  adhere  to  the  view 
that  while  urge  is  individualised  in  the  different  instincts, 
energy  remains  the  same.*8  This  hypothesis,  which  while  pos- 
tulating the  diferent ia* ion  of  instincts  in  the  mental  make-up 
of  the  organism  preserves  the  unity  of  the  mind,  is  certainly 
more  acceptable  to  us  than  the  view  which  attempts  to  cover 
up  the  difficulties  by  locating  the  differentiations  of  behaviour 
patterns  in  the  nervous  system.  The  latter  view  is  danger- 
ously near  mechanistic  behaviourism.  When  it  is  admitted 
that  all  the  complexity  and  adaptability  of  purposive  behavi- 
our is  merely  the  working  out  of  a certain  neurone  pattern, 
then  what  is  required  to  set  the  organism  going  is  nu-ivly  a 
stimulus  which  may  \«-y  well  originate  from  the  external  world. 
I fo  who  adopts  this  attitude  needs  take  hut  one  more  step  to 
join  the  ranks  of  flu*  mechanistic  behaviourists. 

Professor  MeDougall  sounded  a note  of  warning  against 
the  temptation  to  identify  instincts  with  motor  mechanisms. 

8.  Ccnati'ii  a n> I ntir  (' bn*cioii s Lift.  p.t  £0. 
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While  criticising  the  views  of  Sliand  and  Lloyd  Morgan,  he 
says,  ‘I  see  no  reason  why  these  complex  coordinated  move- 
ments should  be  regarded  as  the  expression  of  so  many  dis- 
tinct instincts  ■••We  have  to  regard  such  motor  mechanisms 
not  as  instincts,  but  merely  as  tho  instruments  of  instinct.* 
There  are  complex  .and  well  organised  motor  mechanisms  in  the 
body,  but  these  are  merely  the  tools  of  instinct.  Any  motor 
mechanism  may  be  used  by  any  instinct,  Micro  being  no  rigid 
connection  between  a given  instinct  and  a particular  type  of 
neural  organisation.  ‘We  must  therefore  define  any  instinct 
by  the  nature  of  t he  goal,  the  typo  of  situation,  that  it  seeks 
or  tends  to  bring  about.*1  0 

In  the  analysis  of  meaning  Or.  Lund  holm  displays  rare  in- 
sight. What  is  of  interest  to  us  is  tin?  Doctor’s  assimilation 
of  tho  Gestalt  position  in  his  extension  of  the  llormie  I hoory.  In 
Professor  Me  Dou gall’s  earlier  discussions  of  perception  and 
moaning  there  is  no  reference  at  all  to  the  (Jostalt.  theory  and 
even  in  the  'Em  rtjo'a  nfweu*  only  a passing  reference  is  made 
to  this  very  original  and  ingenious  theory.  The  founders  of 
Gestalt,  wo  are  told,  are  antagonistic  to  any  llieroy  which  recog- 
nises an  enduring  menial  structure.  The  Gestalt  emphasises 
tho"luiielioii  of  the  min  i to  tho  utter  evlusiou  of  t he  structure 
and  such  emphasis  is  claimed  to  bo  the  source  of  all  the  fallacies 
in  psychology.  Dr.  Garnett,  in  his  book  ‘ Inxtimt  mvl  I ‘nwiiirt- 
1‘tty,'  make  a very  promising  start  wit  h his  analysis  of  meaning, 
but  breaks  off  just  at  the  twin!  where  we  should  expect  a dis- 
cusssion  of  the  Gestalt  position.  Dr.  Luudliolm  oil  the  other 
hand  clearly  proves  that  the  very  ess-nco  of  the  perception  of 
the  Ge.stult.en  is  conation  or  the  primal  urge.  At  tin*  very 
commencement  of  his  exposition  he  points  out  the  intimate  re- 
lalionship  between  conation  and  meaning.  ‘...Conation  scorns 

0.  An  Outline  of  VxychUotjy.  |»p.,  116-7. 

10.  op  fit.  p 103. 
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to  dotermino  meaning  ■••and  moaning  (in  tho  sen3c  of  percep- 
tion) seems  to  precede  and  ovoko  conation.  Here  is  a dilemma 
that  does  not  appear  to  me  resolvable  by  tho  postulation  of 
various  levels  of  moaning,  the  very  simplest  being  the  one  calling 
into  play  conation.  For,  inevitably,  this  simplest  meaning  would 
havo  to  be  interpreted  as  emergent  anon  tic,  sentience, 
the  latter  being  a concept  imcompatible  with  consistent 
urge  psychology.11-12  This  ditliculty  is  overcome  by 
postulating  the  primordial  curiosity.  It  is  of  the  very 
nature  of  this  primordial  curiosity  to  cooperate  with  a second- 
arily differentiated  conation  and  to  yield  an  organisation  of  sen- 
sory symbols  which  will  act  as  tho  stimulus  to  the  release  of 
instinctive  impulse.  ‘If  ( Jestalt  Psychology’  says  Dr.  Lundholm, 
'is  Correct  in  the  notion  that,  by  virtue  of  pusely  physical 
arrangement  i:i  tho  Held,  certain  psychological  unlikes  form 
configurations  which  are  perceived  upon  a background,  this 
phenomenon  ran  be  integrated  into  our  hypothesis  if  wo  postu- 
late .'that,  on  the  level  with  which  we  are  concerned,  piimordial 
curiosity  yields  more  than  the  simple  discrimination  of  unlikes, 
establishing,  in  addition,  the  synthesis  of  certain  unlikes  into 
a configuration  of  (lestalt.  This  would  represent  an  appre- 
ciation of  relations  far  beyond  the  sh'*er  discrimination  of  un- 
likes. Ft  might  be  appropriate  to  incorporate  into  our  hypo- 
thesis, in  the  way  I have  suggested,  the  theory  of  tho  ( Jestalt 
in  this  simple  sen-e."  * 

These  extensions  i»l  tho  I formic  theory  have  covered  several 
important  regions,  but  have  not  yet  covered  other  equally  ini- 
jRH'laut  regions.  Many  of  the  facta  discovered  by  Psycho  ana- 
lysis have  been  explain  d by  the  Uormie  theory.  But  there 
is  an  unjustifiable  neglect  of  other  facts,  the  facts  grouped  to- 

ll. Conation  tun / our  Cons-  tous  Life.  pp.  37  & 4S 

12.  Ibid.  p.  S. 

13.  Conation  mot  our  Conseiou*  Life.  p.  43. 
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gebher  under  the  concept  or  the  collective  unconscious  and  the 
phenomena  dealt  with  by  Psychic  Research,  being  two  groups 
thus  neglected. 

The  cause  for  the  neglect  of  several  important  phenomena 
is  deep  seated.  Professor  McDougall  and  those  who  have 
attempted  to  extend  hii  theory  proceed  oil  the  foilwing  set  of 
postulates: 

1.  Bod)'  and  Mind  arc  unlike  each  olh<sr. 

2.  Body  and  Mind  interact 

3.  The  URUE  of  life  is  an  indisputable  fact. 

4.  Mental  energy  anil  Physical  energy  are  unlike  each 
other. 

5.  The  behaviour  of  living  orginism  is  purposive  or  goal- 

seeking. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  great  leader  of  the  Ilormio 
school  speaks  deprecatingly  of  unconscious  motivation,  then 
the  explanation  for  the  limitations  of  Hormistn  is  easily  found 
The  postulates  mentioned  above  do  not  check  the  temptation 
of  the  contemporary  psychologist  to  fall  a prey  to  mechanism, 
for,  as  M.  Bergson  pointed  out,  Teleology  is  after  all  only  in- 
verted mechanism.  Dr.  Garnett  had  almost  fallen  a victim  to 
the  temptations  of  mechanism.  He  located  the  instincts  in 
the  nervous  system  in  spite  of  Me  Dougall's  protests.  Yet 
it  is  he  who  points  tho  way  to  a better  and  more  satisfying 
psychology. 

In  the  preface  to  his  thesis  ‘Conation  and  our  Conscious 
Life  * Dr.  Lundholm  raises  a significant  question— May  not 
mind  extend  even  into  the  realm  of  plants?  (We  have  no 
hesitation  in  giving  an  emphatic  affirmative  answer  to 
the  question).  In  the  course  of  the  elaboration  of  his  thesis 
the  Doctor  suggests  tha*>  the  individual  mind  might  be 
pert  of  a vast  psychic  continuum.  That  an  Occidental 
psychologist  should  postulate  an  endless  psychic  conti- 
. nuum  with  which  the  individual  mind  could  make  contact  is 
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very  significant  indeed.  Again  in  speaking  of  the  memory 
continuum  he  says,  'Is  there  an  unknown  master  mind  which, 
swayed  by  some  supremo  urge  in  one  visionary  synthesis,  em- 
braces this  ocean  of  experience,  which  causes  to  resound  through 
a powerful  expenditure  of  energy  of  every  part  of  this  bound- 
less structure  ? Who  shall  tell  ? In  our  creed  we  have  sur- 
mised such  a master-mind  when  we  conceived  the  omniscient 
deity.  If  he  is  a true  psychological  symbol  of  an  actuality,  his 
citadel  is  in  the  psychic-continuum.  14  In  another  place  the 
Hector  admits  the  possibility  of  the  transmigration  of  souls. 
Strange  utterances  these  from  an  Occidental  Scientist!  Perhaps 
this  is  not  so  strange  when  we  notice  the  direction  in  which  the 
king  of  Sciences — Mathematical  Physics  is  moving. 

Dr.  Harnett  frankly  admits  the  insufficiency  of  any  theory 
of  instincts  which  dot's  not  take  into  account  the  fact  that  man 
strives  after  ideals.  ‘Instinct  is  not  the  whole  of  life.  'I  ho 
mind  is  nut  merely  a bundle  of  separate  instincts.  For  the 
solution  of  the  ‘central  mystery  of  life  anti  mind  and  will*  we 
must  go  behind  instinct  to  find  a life  movement  which  is  pri- 
mitive ami  fundamental.  The  inadequacy  of  instinct  as  an  ex- 
planation of  the  mental  forces  that  maintain  and  shape  all  the 
life  of  individuals  ami  societies  becomes  manifest in  connec- 

tion with  the  highest  moral  thought  and  conduct  of  man. 1 5 
Instead  of  making  vague  suggestions  and  raising  hesitant 
questions  Dr.  Harnett  takes  a confident  stand  and  devotes  a 
whole  chapter  of  his  book  to  t he  discussion  of  ‘The  Ideals1. 
‘The  spirit’  he  says,  ‘is  a name  given  by  philosophy  to  that 
part  of  us  which  has  certain  desires  that  are  not  of  the  flesh. 
Spirit  is  known  by  its  desires,  which  are  different  from  those  of 
the  flesh  and  can  only  be  satisfied  by  different  means  These 
‘desires  of  the  spirit’  are  unconditional  and  ultimate:  but  they 
are  not  discrete  and  arbitrary.  They  are  a trinity  of  ultimatos 

14.  Conation  and  our  Conscious  Life,  p.  (13. 

15.  Instinct  and  Personality . p.  51. 
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which  are  yet  a unity  because  they  arc  but  three  different  as- 
pects of  the  spirit’s  one  desire.  The  one  desire  of  the  spirit  is  the 
desire  for  life  and  for  life  ever  fuller.  The  lesson  of  the  psychology 
of  those  deeper  human  motives  is  that  life  is  the  ultimate  end  of 
a lift1.  Not  that  life  of  the  individual  living  organism  is  the 
ultimate  end  for  itself— that  would  be  to  say  that  a man  lives 
so  that  ho  may  live.... ..but  that  there  is  a ‘Universal’  life 

which  is  the  ultimate  end  for  which  every  creature  lives.*  1 ® 

We  may  now  proceed  to  point  out  the  only  direction  in 
which  the  Tlormie  Theory  may  bo  extended  in  a satisfactory 
manner.  In  tin*  first  place  there  should  be  a frank  recognition 
of  a fact  that  lias  been  neglected  by  the  West, — the  supcrcon- 
scious.  In  the  second  place  the  entire  group  of  postulates  men- 
tioned above  should  be  rehabilitated.  The  urge  of  life  and  the 
urge  to  life  are  facts,  but  this  urge  does  not  differentiate  itself 
into  mental  energy  and  physical  energy.  Knorgy  (wrfrfi)  is 
the  same  wherever  it  is  found.  rI  his,  perhaps,  is  not  so 
repulsive  to  the  contemporary  physical  scientist  at  the  present 
day  as  it  would  have  been  to  his  predecessor  three  decades  ago. 
The  concept  of  the  interchangeability  of  mailer  and  energy 
lias  snioothcned  the  path  for  this  new  principle.  lk»dy,  we 
suggest,  is  ni-rely  the  ooncretisation  of  mental  effort.  When 
it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  the  crystallisation  of  immaterial 
energy  into  matter,  there  should  he  no  dillieiihy  in  conceiving 
the  body  as  the  condensation  of  mental  energy,  for  after  all  the 
body  is  the  tool  of  the  mind  rl  he  behaviour  of  such  a body,  it. 
is  said,  is  purposive  or  goal  seeking.  It  must  be  understood  that 
the  goal  is  sought,  after  by  the  mind  which  uses  the  body  as 
its  tool,  and  not  by  the  body  itself.  Hut  what,  is  the  goal  ? 

I formic  Psychology  of  the  present  day  contemplates  only  a 
biological  goal.  We  have  to  rise  above  this  biological  goal  and 
get  a glimpse  of  the  Cosmic  Spirit,  for  the  identification  with 

JO.  Ibid  pp.  112-3. 
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which  the  individual  spirit  is  striving.  Sakti  or  primal  energy 
activates  the  living  organism,  and  the  natural  goal  of  the  acti- 
vity is  the  merging  of  the  individual  in  the  Universal  Spirit. 

We  propose  the  following  as  postulates  for  a Neo-IIormic 
Psychology  : 

1.  The  dynamic  psychic  continuum  is  real,  and  the 

only  real. 

2.  The  individual  psychic  entities  called  minds,  have 
differentiated  themselves  from  this  continuum. 

3.  Primal  energy  (#ikli)t  which  is  the  essence  of  the 
individual  mind,  urges  the  latter  on  to  union  with 
the  continuum. 

•t.  Energy  is  the  same  wherever  it  is  found.  Some 
times  it  works  simply  as  such,  hut  often  concre- 
tises itself  into  bodies,  which  may  serve  as  tools 
for  the  mind. 

5.  The  ideals.  Truth,  lleauty  and  (loodness  are  three 
a^H-cts  of  the  continuum  comprehend'd  by  man 
of  the  present,  day. 

fi.  The  three  aspects  arc  the  highest  aspects  beyond 
doubt.  Vet  they  arc  only  aspects  whi<*h  stand 
he  ween  the  Universal  Mind  and  (he  individual 
mind.  When  the  final  goal  is  reached,  if  it  is  over 
reached,  these  ideals  will  cease  to  have  any 
Mgnitieance. 

The  formidable  objection  may  be  raised  that  these  are  not 
postulates  hut.  highly  speculative  hypotheses.  Our  answer  is 
that  they  have  been  aoert-d  in  unhesitant  language  by  the 
most  highly  evolved  minds  \vh..se  experience  is  as  concrete  as 
the  experience  of  the  exp  rinieiital  scientist  in  his  laboratory. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  saving  that  it  is  on  experimental 
evidence  that  they  have  made  tie  ir  statements. 
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The  ancient  seers  with  the'r  finely  developed  intuition  saw 
the  truth,  and  now  contemporary  experimental  scientists  of  ihe 
higher  order  are  working  up  inductively  to  the  same  conclusion 
on  the  basis  of  experimental  evidence.  Experimental  Physics, 
experimental  Biology  and  experimental  Psychology  point 
without  any  ambiguity  to  the  existence  of  a supra-empirical 
world  of  reality. 


Metaphysical  Vindication  of  Moral  Autonomy. 

By 

D.  L.  Da. 

1.  Freedom  is  the  conditio  aii ic  qm  non  of  morality.  All 
the  interests  of  moral  consciousness  are  undeniably  bound  up 
with  the  assertion  of  freedom.  Any  scientific  explanation  to  prop 
up  a pseu  lo-morality  is  doomed  to  failure.  The  living  throbb- 
ing  oxp'M-iunce  of  the  moral  man — contrition  and  retribution, 
approbation  and  reward,  nil  the  grief  and  humiliation  of  his  life, 
all  its  joy  and  exaltation— imply  an  ineradicable  conviction  that 
his  destiny  is,  in  its  grand  outline,  in  his  own  hands,  to  mako 
or  to  mar  it.,  as  ho  will,  A man  cannot  escape  from  the  impe- 
rative of  duty  without  ceasing  to  be  a man.  All  the  passion 
of  his  moral  experience  gathers  itself  up  in  the  conviction  of 
his  infinite  and  eternal  superiority  to  nature.  Engulfed  in  the 
necessity  of  nature,  he  o ml  1 s* ill  conceive  himself  as  living  the 
life  of  nature,  or  a merely  :nim  \1  life,  but  no  longer  as  living 
the  characteristic  life  of  man,  i.»*.f  a life  in  free  obedience  to 
a consciously  conceived  ideal. 

2.  The  grand  characteristic  of  moral  life  of  man,  is  obliga- 
tion. The  conception  of  obligation,  with  its  implicate  of  free- 
dom, is  not  an  artiti  i d product,  or  a foreign  importation  into 
the  universe.  It  is  a genuine  and  authentic  exponent  of  the 
universe  itself.  It  is  the  voice  of  reason — the  voice  of  universal 
reality.  Absolute  det^rmini-mi  which  would  choke  its  utternneo 
is  a libel  not  only  upon  human  nature,  but  upon  the  universe 
itself.  Our  moral  nature  is  inexorable  in  its  demands  and 
relentless  in  its  p.*n.iliios  f ir  failure  to  satisfy  them.  To  resolve 
the  'ought'  into  ‘is,  would  be  to  falsify  the  healthy  moral  con. 
sciousness  of  mankind. 

3.  Freedom,  thus,  i<  n patent  fact  minus  which  moral  judgment 
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becomes  a polito  fiction.  Freedom  is  another  name  for  teleolo. 
gical  determination  which  is  an  essential  feature  of  a self- 
seeking  and  self-distinguishing  consciousness.  Determinism 
which  is  based  upon  sensationalists  metaphysics  refutes  itself 
by  overshooting  the  mark  and  proving  too  much  by  revolving 
the  subject  of  experience  into  an  abstraction  ; it  denies  the 
reality  of  experience  altogether.  Indeterminism,  too,  by 
denying  all  rational  connection  between  human  actions,  contra- 
dicts the  plainest  deliverances  of  the  unsophisticated  mural 
consciousness.  Freedom,  in  the  sense  of  self-determination, 
can  fairly  satisfy  the  demands  of  morality. 

4.  A negative,  as  well  as  a positive,  vindication  of  freedom 
is  possiblo — the  former  by  the  condo rnuatimi  of  the  categories 
of  science  as  insufficient,  the  latter  by  the  provision  of  higher 
categories  for  its  explanation.  Even  if  we  fail  to  formulate  a 
theory  of  freedom,  or  categorise  the  moral  life,  wc  might  still 
vindicate  its  possibility. 

That  the  problem  of  freedom  is  ultimately  a metaphysical 
ono,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  all  deterministic  theories 
base  themselves,  either  explicitly  or  implicitly,  upon  u definite 
inefcaphysic.  The  materialistic  metaphysic  makes  no  room  for 
freedom,  or  self  determination.  Evolutionism  too,  has  closely 
trodden  on  the  heels  of  materialism  in  denying  freedom.  Moral 
life  is  interpreted  as  a serie  of  adjustments  of  the  individual 
to  his  environment.  All  pantheistic  systems  energetically 
maintain  that  man’s  conception  of  moral  freedom  is  an  illusion, 
destined  to  disappear  in  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  uni- 
verse, or  of  tho  true  sell. 

The  connection  between  the  interpretation  of  human  life 
with  tho  general  metaphysical  theory  is  obvious  enough.  The 
psychological  theory  of  determinism  is  logically  dependent 
upon  metaphysical  empiricism  or  sonsitionalism.  If  I am 
merely  the  series,  bundle  or  mass  of  sensations  and  appetites, 
desires  affections  and  passions  which  constitute  my  experience  ; 
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ift  in  short,  my  existence  is  entirely  phenomenal,  then  the  phe- 
nomena which  are  “me”  can  be  accounted  for,  or  refunded  into 
their  antecedents,  liko  any  other  phenomena  which  are  animals 
or  things. 

Ilero  then  emerges  the  sole  possibility  of  a metaphysical 
vindication  of  freedom— namely,  in  another  than  the  empirical 
account  of  moral  self  The  nature  of  the  s df  is  a metaphysical 
question  and  must  be  investigated  as  such.  The  nature  and 
function  of  the  sdf  is  the  pivotal  problem  of  morality  and 
knowledge  alike.  We  h ive  to  choose  between  an  empirical 
and  transcendin' nl  solution  of  both  problems.  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  phenomenal  states  constitute  the  self  and  exhaust 
its  nature,  the  ease  for  freedom  is  lost.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  self  is  something  over  and  above  the  successive  experiences, 
if,  in  short  our  moral  experiences  presuppose  at  each  stage 
the  presence  and  operation  of  a permanent  self,  the  ci^e  for 
freedom  is  made  good. 

That  thu  latter,  and  not  the  former,  is  the  true  statement 
of  the  case,  has  bcmi  finally  proved  by  the  transcendental  ana- 
lysis of  experience.  The  empirical  view,  when  offered  as  a meta- 
pliysic,  is  at  once  seen  to  be  inadequate.  N»i?h  ‘r  the  moral  nor 
the  intellectual  man  can  be  resolved  into  his  experience.  We 
must  regard  the  inoril,  equally  with  * h ? intellectual  life,  as  the 
product  of  the  activity  nf  the  self.  .Moral  exp  -ri  me.;  does  not 
mean  merely  its  resolution  into  a series  of  stab  s,  but  the 
gathering  up  of  those  in  the  continuous  and  single  life  of  an 
identical  self.  Determinism  gives  a mere  anatomy  of  the  action. 
Under  its  dissection,  the  living  whole  < f the  action  itself  is 
dissolved  iuio  its  dead  elements  ; thus  the  constitutive  synthe- 
tic principle  of  the  ethical  life  is  done  away  with.  That 
principle  is  the  moral  personality  to  which  the  action  must  be 
referred  if  wc  should  .-ee  it  as  a whole  and  from  within. 
Motives, circumstances, temperament  and  character— the  several 
parts  of  the  determinist  whole— all  imply  such  an  activity  of  the 
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self,  if  they  are  to  onter  as  living  factors  into  the  moral  situa- 
tion. And  the  self  which  is  shown  to  be  tho  source  of  this 
original  and  formative  activity  is  thereby  proved  to  be  freo. 

The  transcendental  proof  is  the  necessary  complement  of 
the  empirical  view.  For  the  question  of  questions  in  meta- 
physics is  : How  is  experience  possible  ? Experience,  not 

boing  solf-explanitory,  requires  to  be  explained.  The  empiri- 
cal self  is  not  ultimat’,  but  only  phenomenal.  The  psychologist 
is  only  concerned  with  the  empirical  process.  But  if,  in  an 
intellectual  reference,  it  can  be  shown  that  tho  presupposition 
of  knowledge  is  a constant  activity  on  the  part  of  tho  self  in 
the  synthesis  of  the  presentational  data;  that,  without  a unifying 
Bclf,  the  ordered  unity  of  experience  would  be  impossible,  it  is 
no  le9s  evident  that,  without  a similar  synthetic  activity  on  the 
part  of  a single  central  rational  self,  the  unity  of  moral  experi- 
ence would  be  impossible.  The  self  weaves  the  web  of  its 
own  experience,  intellectual  and  moral.  Out  of  wants,  out  of 
the  provocation  of  sensibility,  tho  self  by  an  activity  of  appro, 
priation,  constitutes  motives  of  its  own  activity.  To  press  the 
empirical  view,  is  to  rest  in  a superficial  view  when  a deeper 
view  is  possible  and  necessary.  The  phenomenal  self  may  bo 
regarded  ns  the  mere  sum  of  motive  forces,  of  tendencies  and 
counter-tendencies  whose  resultant  describes  its  life.  But 
when  we  ask  wlmt  a motive  is,  we  find  that  it  is  nothing  apnrt 
from  the  self ; it  is  mine,  1 have  made  it.  I am  not  merely 
the  pnnnauent  deposit  of  tendencies.  I am  the  theatre  of  the 
entire  process  ; it  goes  on  within  me  and  is  conducted  by  me. 

Hence  the  well  marked  limits  of  psychological  explanation. 
The  life  of  man,  uhich  is  essentially  a personal  life,  is  regarded 
by  psychology  as  an  impersonal  stream  of  thought,  a series  of 
phenomenal  states  of  consciousness.  But  metaphysics  must 
correct  the  nbstiactn  ss  of  psychology  generally,  and  must 
review  the  moral  life  from  the  standpoint  of  that  sellhood 
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which,  as  unifying  principle,  is  not  to  be  phenomenalised,  be- 
cause, without  its  constant  operation,  there  would  bo  no 
phenomenal  process  at  all.  The  subjective  or  personal  reference 
constitutes  the  very  form  of  consciousness.  It  is  only  by 
hypo^tatising  experience  or  consciousness  that  the  oise  for 
psychology  without  a soul  seems  plausible  at  all. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  meaning  of  psychological 
phenomenon,  to  see  the  necessity  of  this  subjective  reference. 
We  speak  of  consci1  us  states.  But  the  state  is  not  conscious 
of  itself,  it  is  a state  of  my  consciousness.  Abolish  me  and  it 
ceases  to  exist ; to  separate  it  from  the  individual  mind  is  to 
contradict  its  very  m ure  and  to  destroy  it.  We  speak 
of  mental  phenomena.  But  what  is  a phenomenon  that 
appears  to  no  mind  ? To  phonomenalise  the  self,  to 
objectify  the  subject,  to  reduce  the  1 to  a complex  of 
presentations  is  impossible,  f*r  the  simple  reason  that  an  un- 
pheiiomonul  self  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  phenomena. 
The  resolution  of  the  subject  into  a series  of  presentation 
would  be  equivalent  to  siying  that  there  are  phenomena  which 
appear  to  no  one.  objects  thnt  are  over  against  nothing,  presen- 
tations that  are  never  presented. 

The  objective  view  of  mental  life  is  thus  seen  to  be  self- 
contradictory  and  suicidal.  The  phenomenal  reality  stands  or 
falls  with  the  reality  of  the  transcendental  self.  If  the  self  did 
not  do  everything,  it  it  were  not  present  in  every  presentation, 
it  could  nover  emerge  as  the  product  of  their  aggregation.  No 
combination  of  zeroes  will  produce  a number. 

Psychology  may  confine  itself  to  n statement  of  the  law  of 
the  mind  ; but  an  ultimate  explanation  must  take  account  of 
the  mind  itself,  as  the  source  of  that  activity.  Psychological 
terms,  such  as  apperception,  association,  etc.,  are  inexplicable 
without  a reference  to  a permanent  organic  centre  of  unity. 

The  theory  that  “all  is  sensation’'  is  a rank  absurdity.  Can 
we  explain  how  tho  "particular  sensation  can  acquire  a wholly 
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new  kind  of  independence,  and  come  to  menauro  the  worth  of 
other  sensations,  or  constitute  the  attitude  in  which  they  are 
Apprehended.”  (Ward,  Mind , N.  S.  vol.  II,  p.  77.) 

When  we  pass  from  the  intellectual  to  the  emotional  and 
volitional  life,  the  reality  of  the  subject,  and  the  impojsiblity 
of  phenomenalising  it,  become  still  more  obvious.  It  is  in  tho 
emotional  and  conative  life  that  the  ego  may  be  said  with 
unmistakeable  emphasis  to  posit  itself.  In  tho  intellectual 
life,  the  subject  is  content  to  spend  its  entire  activity  in  equip- 
ping us  for  the  mastery  of  the  object,  so  much  bo  that  its  own 
existence  is  almost  inevitably  lost  in  the  vision  of  the  world. 
Feeling  anil  activity  are  always  subjective  and  sensations 
always  objective  Hence  tho  duality  of  consciousness,  or  the 
antithesis  of  subject  and  object,  is  fundamental.  Only  tho 
extreme  desire  to  make  psychology  a natural  science  will 
account  for  the  thorough,  but  suicidal,  simplification  of  tho 
mental  lifo  which  is  accomplished  by  the  reduct  ion  of  feeling 
and  volition  to  cognitional  elements  The  fundamental  unity 
of  tho  mental  life  is  to  be  found  not  in  the  object,  but  iu  the 
subject,  the  elements  of  whose  common  life  are  not  to  be 
reduced  to  one  nnother.  And,  if,  in  the  cognitional  life  tho 
subject  seems  to  be  lost  in  the  object,  in  feeling  and  in  voli- 
tion the  subject  becomes  the  prime  reality. 

The  reality  of  the  moral  life  is  bound  up  with  the  reality  of 
human  freedom,  and  the  reality  of  freedom  with  the  integrity 
of  moral  personality.  If  I nm  a person,  an  ego  on  my  own 
account,  I am  free  ; if  I am  nob  such  a person  or  <*go,  1 am 
not  free. 


Emotional  Intuitivism  in  Axiology. 

By 

Ram  Murti  Loomba. 

Emotional  Intuitivism  in  Axiology  is  the  theory  that 
values  are  perceived  not  by  theoretical  but  by  emotional 
intentional  functions,  in  other  words,  by  the  activities 
of  feeling.  It  is  here  proposed  to  critically  examine  the 
implications  of  this  theory  of  knowledge  of  values,  as  parti- 
cularly formulated  and  elaborated  by  Max  Seheler. 

In  these  emotional  experiences,  which  are  held  to  give 
us  our  knowledgf3  of  values,  there  are  distinguished  (i)  an 
intentional  function  and  (ii)  a content  or  ‘appearance'  in  the 
sense  given  to  the  term  'Erschoinung'  by  Stumpf.  And, 
in  tho  function  of  feeling,  we  are  tol  l,  the  value  nppears 
to  us  in  a manner  similar  to  that  in  which  any  object  or 
thing  appears  bcfoie  us  in  the  function  of  perception. 

Now  from  this  it  should  follow  that  value  is  the  content 
or  the  appearance  and  fueling  is  the  function  in  the  experi- 
owm’h  in  question.  This  logical  implication,  however,  is 
contradicted  by  a further  contention  that  we  must  also  draw 
a distil  etiou  between  'the  feeling  of  something'  and  tho  state 
itself  that  serves  as  the  content  of  feeling.  For  this  distinc- 
tion makes  the  content  or  tho  presentation  ns  necessarily 
a state  of  the  mind,  while  the  objectivity  of  values  is  being 
simultaneously  maintained,  tacitly  in  the  principle  of  intui- 
tivism and  expressly  in  such  statements  that  vnlurs  are 
discovered  or  that  values  exist  in  all  nature.1  Moreover, 
a function  that  is  emotional  may  have  for  its  content  an 
object  which  is  not  a state  of  the  mind  and  also  independent 
of  the  mind. 

I.  Max  Seheler  : Der  Formulismim  in  der  hthik,  pp.  272-273. 
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Scheler  has  sought  to  explain  and  support  this  distinc- 
tion bo  tween  the  feeling  of  something  and  tho  state  itsolf 
that  is  the  content  of  this  fueling  by  tho  example  that  wo 
must  distinguish  between  tho  feeling  of  pain  nnd  the  pun 
itself.  Now  we  do  undoubtedly  speak  of  a ‘feeling  of  pain*. 
But  what  we  mean  thereby  is  always  that  pain  is  itsolf  the 
feeling  and  nt  most  also  that  there  are  several  kinds  of 
feeling  of  which  pain  is  one.  We  novor  mean  that  pain  is 
an  object  towards  which  a function  of  our  mind — of  the 
feeling- kind,  as  is  asserted, — is  directed  just  as  there  is  an 
object  towards  which  a function  of  the  mind  of  the  percep- 
tion-kind is  directed.  Pain  is  certainly  of  nn  emotional 
character.  But  how  can  nn  emotion  itself  bee  nno  the  con- 
tent of  another  emotion  ? Only  one  of  the  two — function 
or  content — may  be  emotional.  There  can  be  no  such 
thing,  therefore,  as  a ‘feeling  of  pain*  which  is  itself  emo- 
tional while  its  content,  the  pain,  is  also  emotional.  Any 
one  emotion  must  absorb  the  whole  of  consciousness  all  at 
a time.  Ami  the  moniont  it  may  at  all  possibly  become 
tho  content  of  another  emotion,  it  must  itself  ecase  to 
exist  as  such  and  must  givo  place  to  at  best  a mere  'idea' 
of  itself. 

True,  we  may  speak,  as  Scheler  says,  of  'bearing* 
or  'experiencing*  or  ‘relishing*  a pain.8  But,  if  we  consi- 
der the  matter  a little  carefully,  wc  shall  notice  that  what 
really  happens  is  that  we  'relish*  sometimes  what  at  other 
times  or  in  different  circumstances  would  have  been  a pain, 
thut  when  wo  ‘huffer’  or  ‘experience*  or  ‘bear’  a pain,  we 
either  mean  simp-y  that  we  have  [tain,  in  which  case  the 
pain  is  no  longer  a content  but  the  function  itself  which 
might  have  anything  for  its  own  content  or  object,  or,  again, 
Lhat  we  resign  to  or  inflict  pain  on  ourselves,  which  by 

2.  Ibid,  p.  2G3. 
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this  very  nob  becomes  something  natural  and  non-emotional 
and  which,  though  it  is  a content,  is  yet  no  longer  a p;iin 
but  just  an  object  or  an  event.  There  is,  indeed  it  seems, 
in  the  whole  of  this  argument  first  an  equivocal  use  of  the 
term  'feeling  of  pain'  and  then  a confusion,  conscious  or 
unconscious,  between  its  two  uses  in  such  a manner  that 
lends  an  easy  plausibility  to  the  principle  of  emotional 
intuitivism  sought  to  be  maintained.  In  the  first  use  of 
the  term,  by  the  word  'of1  wo  mean  simply  ‘of  the  kind 
called/  while  in  the  second,  we  mean  by  it  'having  for  its 
object’  or  ‘having  fur  its  content.'  According  to  the  first 
use,  pain  is  itself  the  feeling  and  thus  absorbs  the  whole  of 
consciousness  at  the  time,  while,  according  to  the  Becond, 
pain  is  something  which  is  an  object  or  a content  of  tho 
feeling  which  is  the  function  of  the  mind  and  is  directed 
towards  it  ns  it  can  be  directed  towards  any  physical,  or, 
for  matter  of  that,  mental  object,  which  stands,  us  it  were, 
at  least  at  the  time,  outside  of,  before  and,  therefore,  in  n 
sense,  in  opposition  to  consciousness.  And  the  confusion,  besides 
the  equivocation  which  is  ilstdf  objectionable,  consists  ill 
illegitimately  extending  the  emotional  character  of  the  first 
to  the  second  also,  that  is  to  say,  in  applying  the  adjective 
'emotional',  which  is  properly  characteristic  only  of  feeling 
in  the  first  sense  to  feeling  in  the  second,  the  functional 
sense,  and  in  thus  giving  us  a plausible  but  highly  fallacious 
argument  for  emotional  intuitivism  in  value  theory. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  not  only  is  this  argument  fallacious  ; 
there  is  an  inherent  self  contradiction  in  the  conception  of  tho 
thesis  itself  that  is  sought  to  be  proved,  Intuitivism,  by 
virtue  of  its  epistemic  principle,  must  always  exclude  both  the 
distinction  of  function  and  content  in  the  s use  in  which  it  is 
applicable  to  tbo  phenomena  of  perception  and  emotional 
feeling  from  the  peculiar  experience  it  takes  its  stand  upon. 
Intuition  is  certainly  n function  or  an  act ; but  it  mu-t 
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Approach  the  object  which  is  its  content  from  the  inside  and  not 
from  the  outside  as  perception  approaches  its  object.  It  must, 
in  Bergson’s  language,  enter  into  the  object  by  some  sort  of  an 
identifying  'intellectual  sympathy1.  It  should  not  indeed  be 
said  that  it  approaches  or  directs  it?  Activity  towards  the 
object  ; it  by  an  effort  just  finds  itself  dived  into  the  very 
depths  of  the  object  that  forms  its  content.  An  intuitive 
experience  must,  by  definition,  be  an  undifferentiated  simpli- 
city to  which  a distinction  between  subject  and  object  or 
function  and  content  does  not  apply.  Emotion,  again,  inspite 
of  its  absorbing  character,  also,  being  essentially  a psycholo- 
gical disposition  rather  than  an  epistemic  attitude,  must  be 
transcended  if  a really  intuitive  insight  is  to  be  attained.  It 
may  be  said  that  intuitive  experience  is  meaningful  in  charac- 
ter ; but  not  that  it  is  essenti  illy  emotional.  Ecstatic  emotion 
might  result  from  intuition  ; it.  might  be  its  constant  compa- 
nion or  implication.  But  it  can  not  he  its  necessary  condition. 
For,  though  it  is  quite  comprehensible  that  knowledge  might, 
or,  even,  must,  express  itself  in  ecstasy,  that  because  of 
absolute  knowledge  there  is  ecstasy,  it  is  evidently  absurd,  on 
the  knowledge  of  humun  nutme  which  we  possess,  to  argue 
that  there  is  knowledge  because  of  ecstasy. 

Behind  all  these  defeats,  there  is  one  basic  error  at  the  very 
foundation  of  the  doctrine.  It  consists  in  the  conception  of 
‘values'.  Values,  Schelor  has  held,  are  peculiar  qutditin* 
forming  a special  kingdom  of  objects  with  certain  relations 
and  ranks.*  They  stand  on  the  same  status  as  can  not  hub 
be  deduced  from  or  understoo  1 by  tho  earmarks  and  properties 
which  themselves  do  not  belong  to  the  realm  of  values.4  Tho 
bearers  of  those  qualities  which  are  perceived  through  tho 
'theoretic1  functions  of  the  mind  are  t'.intjH  ; and  tho  bearers 

3^  Ibid,  pp.  10,  248 
4.  Ibid,  p.  9. 
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of  valuable  qualities  are  goods.  A good  is  defined  as  “a  unity 
of  valuable  qualities  similar  to  a thing.”*  Thus  goods  and 
things  ure  equally  primal  data  : Wo  can  not  assert  either  that 
a good  is  the  foundation  of  a thing  or  that  a thing  is  the 
foundation  of  a good.0 

This  conception  of  values,  however,  is  hardly  acceptable. 
It  is  too  much  of  a cut  and  dried  conception  which  relegates 
things  and  goods  to  two  different  absolutely  unconnected 
realms  each  of  its  own  Thus  sharply  severed  from  things, 
values  hardly  remain  real  and  Income  mere  phantoms  or,  as 
Lossky  puts  it,  'disgusting  shadows'.  It  is  a very  unsatisfactory 
and  fruitless  position  in  which  it  would  place  consciousness,  bet- 
ween two  mutually  exclusive  worlds,  one  consisting  of  objects 
without  valu.-s,  and  the  other  consisting  of  just  baro  Values, 
nobility,  pui ity,  kindness  or  delightful  110,3  without  anything 
being  noble,  pure,  kind  or  delightful.  In  such  a system  things 
would  not  be  worth  any  attenti  m,  and  values  would  be  without 
any  value.  Even  the  poet  and  the  visionary  would  recoil  from 
such  a prospect. 

Km  tli  r,  to  posit  goods  and  things  as  two  irreducible  kinds 
of  qualities  standing  on  such  an  equal  >tatus  that  neither  one 
c»iii  be  sail!  to  bo  the  foundation  of  the  other  is  in  eflect  to  argue 
that  things  are  quite  as  valuable  as  valius  themselves.  Such  a 
proposition  is  evidently  meaningless  and  need  hardly  be  dis- 
puted. It  would  set  at  naught  the  witness  of  experience  that 
values  are  deeper  and  of  greater  moment  and  t hus  stand  on  a 
higher  level  than  the  sensible  qualit  es  of  things. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  also  to  be  here  pointed  out  that 
mere  existence  has  a value  in  itself  which  it  can  not  but  be  un- 
just to  ignore.  Sc  holer’s  conception  is  completely  oblivious  of 


5.  Ibid,  p.  15. 
G.  Ibid,  p.  16. 
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this  fact  and  would  confine  value  to  a limited  world  of  a pecu- 
liar kind  of  qualities  existing  in  sharp  seclusion  against  the 
reBt  of  the  system  of  reality- 

The  'world  of  goods’ , finally,  in  which  each  good  is  a unity 
of  value-qualities,  is  too  atomic  n conception  for  a philosophy  of 
value.  Values,  or  goods,  if  you  please,  are  not  divisible  or 
analysable  into  separate  unit  qualities.  The  analogy  upon  which 
it  is  sought  to  base  this  atomistic  view  stands  on  a false 
presupposition.  For  an  atomism  of  separate  qualities  is  unte- 
nable even  in  the  conception  of  a thing,  a material  object. 
How,  then,  can  it  be  justified  in  the  conception  of  a good,  an 
essentially  ideal,  or,  if  you  permit,  a spiritual  object/ 


Some  Aspects  of  Belief* 

By 

Kalidas  Bftattach  ar  vya  . 

There  are  two  elements  in  perception— sensum  and  belief. 
Sensum  is  the  content  of  perception  ; it  is  that  which  is  directly 
apprehended.  Lot  it  be  understood  at  the  outset  that  there 
is  no  idealistic  implication  here.  As  for  belief,  it  means  the 
taking  the  son  sum  as  real. 

Belief  presupposes  that  the  sensum  is  independent  of  the 
act  of  sensing.  * But  is  it  merely  having  such  an  independent 
sensum,  or  does  it  mean  anything  more?  By ‘independent 
of  ' we  mean  not  constituted  by.1 

Many  realists  will  answer  the  question  in  the  negative  : 
they  believe  that  the  reality  of  a s.uisuin  is  merely  its  inde- 
pendence. The  present  essay  refutes  this  view  through  an 
analysis  of  error.  It  establishes  t hat  believing  is  a new  act 
of  Vi  in  kin  if  the  sensum,  that  reality  is  the  character  of  being 
so  thought.  It  also  analyses  the  concept  of  reality  in  its  cons- 
< it  limit,  concepts  and  discusses  other  subsidiary  problems. 

That  the  reality  of  a sensum  is  more  than  its  independence 
is  evident,  in  the  case  of  perceptual  error.  When  error  is 
eiiiTectcd  the  error  sensum  is  still  taken  to  be  independent 
though  the  sense  of  reality  is  then  gone.  When  the  rope- 
snake  illusion  is  over  wo  cannot  call  the  snake  real.  Yet  wo 
cannot  deny  that  the  snake  was  an  independent  sensum. 


1.  The  word  ‘sensing’  is  used  here  and  elsewhere  in  the 
sense  of  diiect  immediate  apprehension  and  not  in  t he  limited 
sense  of  apprehension  thrnigh  a sense  organ. 
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This  simple  conclusion  should  not  however  bo  established 
so  simply.  There  are  two  objections  to  face.  They  are  : — 

(i)  In  orror  the  sensum  is  not  independent  of  sensing, 
and 

(ii  There  can  bo  no  error- sensum  at  all. 

The  first  objection  can  bo  obviated  in  a few  words. 
Since  the  sensum  is  apprehended  as  independent  of  sensing 
it  must  be  regarded  as  so  independent  unless  of  course  all 
objective  accounts  of  it  fail.  The  sensum  appeared  as  in- 
dependent. Why  should  wo  reject  this  primal  consciousness 
if  we  can  give  a satisfactory  account  of  error  without  reject- 
ing this  consciousness  ? And  towards  the  end  of  this  paper 
such  an  objective  account  will  be  given. 

The  second  objection  is  more  serious.  It  denies  orror- 
sensum  altogether.  Error,  according  to  it  has  no  single  con- 
tent— simple  or  complex.  What  is  called  error  is  really  two 
awarenesses, •both  of  which  are  correct,  conceived  i-ither  as 
going  together  or  as  non-distinguished.  The  two  awarenesses 
are  the  awareness  of  a present  locus  and  that  of  an  elsewhere 
and  elsewhen  object.  In  the  esse  of  the  rope-snake  illusion 
one  of  the  two  awarenesses  is  the  perception  of  the  locus 
rope  in  its  hare  aspect  as  ‘this  * The  other  awareness  is  the 
perception  or  memory  of  an  elsewhere  and  elsewhen  snake 
which  is  apprehended  merely  as  snake  and  not  u.s  elsewhen.* 
and  elsewhen.  Those  who  hold  that  error  is  the  two  know- 
ledgcs  together  believe  that  this  elsewhere  and  elsewhen 
snake  is  p #■■■<?  iue'/,2  and  those  who  hold  that  error  is  the  two 

2.  The  perception  of  an  elsewhere  and  elsmvhen  snake  is 
not  absurd.  It  happens  in  every  case  of  ‘complication.’  When 
we  seem  to  perceive  the  coldness  of  a lump  of  ice  withour 
touching  it  we  iea!ly  porciove  an  elsewhere  ami  elsewhen 
coldness.  It  cannot  ho  the  present  coldness,  for  the  lump  of 
ice  is  not  touched.  This  coldness,  again,  cannot  bo  taken  ns 
remembered,  for  we  feci  sure  that  it  is  being  perceived. 
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knowledges  non-distinguished  believe  thab  it  is  remem- 
bered 

Let  us  examine  this  second  objection.  When  n new 
account  tries  to  replace  an  old  one,  the  new  one  cannot  be 
accepted  unless  it  is  shown  how  the  old  ono  could  at  least  bo 
possible.  YVe  hold  that  in  error  wo  feel  an  error-sensum 
The  account  given  in  the  previous  paragraph  denies  it.  This 
account  must  therefore  show  how  wo  could  at  all  speak  of 
an  error-sensum.  The  non-distinguishiricnt  theorist  cannot 
show  this  ; for  it  is  impossible  how  two  knowledges  non-distin- 
guished  can  at  all  present  their  contents  as  compounded  into 
a single  complex.  To  theorist  however  this  com- 

pounding is  nut  absurd.  It  is  pissiblo,  he  may  argue,  that 
two  knowledges,  combined  in  a certain  way,  can  compound 
their  contents.  This  seems  to  be  rendered  more  plausible 
by  the  fact  that  the  ft h/'thrr  theorist  holds  the  snake  to  be 
perceived  and  not  remembered. 

But  alter  a clear  analysis  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
toi/rfUrr  tho.orixt  fails  equally.  Two  knowledges  can  combine 
their  contents  only  if  the  knowledges  arc  of  the  same  nature. 
'I  ho  bwthrr  theorist,  recognises  this  necessity,  otherwise  he 
would  not  have  insisted  that  the  elsewhere  ami  elsewhen  snake 
is  not.  remembered  but  perceived  just  as  much  as  the  locus 
rope  in  its ‘this*  aspect.  So  if  tin*  two  contents — ‘this*  li.  e. 
the  hare  ‘this  aspect,  of  the  present  locus)  and  'snake* — have 
to  be  combined  the  two  must  both  be  jiereeivod  But  there 
uro  arguments  to  show  that  the ‘t  his’  aspect  of  a thing  cannot 
he  (MM-ceived — it  cannot  be  a seiiMim. 

Thisnoss  of  a content  primarily  means  a subjectivity  It. 
primarily  means  that,  my  t has  boon  directed  to  the 

content..  My  attention  which  is  subjective  is  here  in  connexion 
with  the  content  which  is  object ive.  When  silt’ll  a connexion 
takes  place  we  as  a result,  of  our  general  attitude  being 
prevailingly  objective,  forget  the  subjective  side  : and  thisness 
appears  as  an  objective  character.  Thisness  comes  to  mean 
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presentedness  as  if  presenfcedness  is  a purely  objective  character 
like  colour,  taste  etc.  The  same  thing  happens  in  the  case 
of  knowledge  in  general.  NVhon  toe  know  a thing  our  know, 
ing  as  a subjective  act  may  be  forgotten  and  the  thing  may 
appear  as  known  just  as  though  knownness  is  a purely  objec- 
tive character. 

Thus  the  objectivity  of  thisness,  like  that  of  knownness, 
is  only  a transformation  of  a subjective  act,  and  like  all  such 
objectivities  cannot  be  a content,  and  therefore  cannot  be  a 
sensum.  Content  means  that  which  is  revealed.  A thing 
is  primarily  a content  only  to  a subjective  act.  If  this 
act  is  metamorphosed  into  an  objective  character  and  attached 
to  the  thing  the  thing  is  then  a content  to  that  new  objective 
character.  For,  no  other  change  has  occurred  except  that 
the  subjective  act  has  become  that  objective  character. 
Again,  since  the  subjective  act  required  nothing  else  to  reveal 
itself  the  emergent  objectivity  also  similarly  requires  nothing 
else.  This  means  that  the  new  objective  diameter  cannot 
be  a content.  In  order  that  a thing  may  become  a nciikiiiii 
it  must  be  attended  to.3  That  is  to  say,  a sensum  must  first 
be  a content  of  the  subjective  act.  of  attention.  When 
this  act  becomes  the  objective  thisnoss  the  sensum  is 
then  the  content  of  this  thisnness.  And  just  as  the  act  of 
attention  is  not  itself  in  need  of  being  attended  to  just,  so 
is  thisnoss.  From  all  this  it  is  evident  that  the  Mins’ 
aspect  of  a thing  cannot  be  a content  and  afoitirvn'i  a 
sen  sum. 

This  ini|wssibility  of 'this'  asjx'cfc  being  a content  renders 
its  combination  with  the  snake  content  not  only  impossible 
but  absurd.  So  the  toijHher theorist  fails.  The  second  ohjcc- 

3.  We  are  not  here  speaking  about  sensa  beyond  the  region  of 
attention  - what  some  psychologists  call  sub-conscious  sensa — , 
for  no  one  of  these  sensa  can  bn  u Mb  is'. 
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tion  that  there  cannot  be  an  error-sensum  is  thus  explained 
away.  It  may  then  be  regarded  as  securely  established  that 
there  is  an  error-sensum,  and  therefore  that  the  reality  of  a 
sensum  is  more  than  its  independence.  In  other  words  be- 
lieving is  something  more  than  entertaining  an  independent 
sensum.  What  is  this  something  more  ? 

It  is  thinking.  The  determination  of  the  precise  nature 
of  this  thinking,  i.  c.  the  analysis  of  the  concept  employed 
in  this  thinking  we  shall  undertake  later.  Before  that  wo 
have  to  establish  the  general  proposition  that  belief  is  thinking. 

What  is  thinking  ? It  is  the  awareness  of  or  through  a 
universal  apprehended  as  a universal — and  since  ‘of  and 
‘through’  here  will  be  shown  to  emu.*  ultimately  to  the  same 
thing  it  may  be  railed  the  awareness  of  a universal  as  a 
universal.  A blind  universal-awareness,  i.  u.  the  awareness 
of  a universal  not  a; ipnrln -nded  a*  a universal,  is  not  thinking. 
When  we  sense  a particular  cow  we  no  doubt  sense  the  uni- 
versal newness,  lint,  there  v is  not.  apprehend  ?«1  as  a universal. 
This  is  blind  liniversil-awarriiess.  The  consciousness  of  a 
universal  as  a nniwesnl  mean*  a form  of  indirect  awareness 
of  particulars.  I'or.  !•>  apprehend  a point  of  similarity  as  a 
point  of  similarity  to  other  things  means  that  those  other 
1 hings  are  apprehended  in  a certain  indirect  way.  In  the 
blind  awareness  of  a universal,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
r\ identic  no  such  indirect  awareness  of  jiartieulars 

Thinking  then  may  b«*  described  as  indirect  awareness 
of  particulars.  As  Biieh  it  must  be  a form  of  awareness  •juite 
different,  from  s-nsing  which  means  direct  awareness  of  par- 
tieulars.  One  peulinr  charaetcr  i»f  thinking  is  that  ir  eamiot 
go  without,  language,  for  a universal  eanuot  be  entertained 
in  the  mind  without,  words.  And  conversely  a won!4  always 

4 By  ‘word'  is  meant-  significant  word.  A popular  name 
is  in  itself  a word  without  any  signification.  The  signification 
t.lmt  scorns  to  belong  to  ii  is  forced  and  arbitrary. 
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means  a universal.  So  an  unfailing  sign  of  thinking  is  that 
word  or  language  has  been  used. 

Now  it  can  bo  demonstrated  that  in  the  consciousness  of 
a sensum  as  real  language  must  bo  used.  If  so,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  this  consciousness  is  thinking.  As  for  the  con- 
cepts that  this  consciousness  involves  they  are  three,  viz.,  'it', 
'qualified’  ami  'reality* 

The  proposed  demonstration  is  simple.  Belief  means  that 
the  sensum  is  apprehended  as  real.  In  other  words  the  con- 
tent of  belief  is  a complex,  viz.,  a sensum  as  qualified  by 
reality.  But  consciousness  of  any  complex  content  always 
involves  language  and  concepts.  So  belief  also  involves  thorn. 
Hence  belief  is  thinking. 

Consciousness  of  a complex  involves  language.  In  order 
that  this  truth  be  realised  a note  of  warning  should  he  given. 
By  ‘consciousness  of  a complex  content’  we  do  not  mean  a 
blind  consciousness  of  such  a complex,  we  mean  the  conscious- 
ness of  such  a complex  as  a compter.  It  may  very  well 
happen  that  an  object  as  a matter  of  f>v  t h complex  though 
we  know  it  as  simple.  It  will  be  of  help  to  remember  the 
distinction  if  two  distinct  terms  are  used  \ thing  um  it  i* 
it*elf  may  be  called  ‘object’;  a thing  »»*  it  known  nmy  he 
called  'content.*  So  there  remains  no  ambiguity  or  confusion 
when  we  say  that  consciousness  of  a complex  content  necessa- 
rily involves  language. 

The  truth  of  this  prnjK)sit,ion  is  a tiling  to  be  immediately 
realised  ; it  cannot  bo  established  by  arguments.  When  we  sense 
a simple  content  li  e 'wall  (by  ‘wall’  as  a content  is  meant  one 
in  which  there  are  nothing  qualified  and  nothing  that  quali- 
fies) we  feel  no  need  of  language  ; wo  have  no  need  of  speak- 
ing I to  ourselves  at  least,  i.  e.  mentally)  of  the  wall  as  an 
'it-*  and  a furtiriori  as  ‘it  as  qualified  by  that.*  But  when 
wc  sense  a complex  content  like  ‘white  wall’  we  cannot,  but 
sjieak  to  ourselves  at  least  the  words  'it  as  qualified  by  that'. 
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Wo  cannot  but  bo  conscious  of  the  content  as  a complex  with 
'it1  (wall)  as  qualified  by  'that’  (whiteness),  and  how  such  a cons- 
ciousness can  occur  except  through  the  words  ‘it*,  'that*  and 
‘qualified*  tor  some  vague  synonymn  of  the  word  ‘qualified’) 
it  is  impossible  to  understand.  To  bo  conscious  of  a complex 
is  to  be  conscious  of  a qualified  ; but  how  can  we  know 
something  as  qualified  if  we  do  not  speak  to  ourselves  the 
words  ‘it*  and  ‘qualified  ? 

Belief  then  is  thinking.  It  may  also  be  called  a kind  of 
judging.  For  a complex  content  linguistically  apprehended 
is  just  the  content  of  a judgment.  There  is  indeed  a difference 
between  apprehending  a content  like  'while  wall*  ami  appre- 
hending the  content  ' the)  wall  is  white.*  In  the  former 
any  one  of  tho  two  constituents  might  bo  regarded  as  a sub- 
stantive and  the  other  as  its  adjective,  while  in  the  latter 
they  an?  fixed.  But  this  difference,  we  may  point  out,  does 
not  concern  the  content.  So  fir  as  the  contents  nre  concerned 
there  is  no  difference  between  'whir.-  wall*  and  ‘(the)  wall  is 
white.*  In  both  we  are  aware  of  a complex  containing  a 
substantive  and  an  adjective  All  the  difference  that  there 
is  concerns  our  free  choice  : in  tho  one  wo  choose  to  take  one 
of  the  constituent*  as  a substantive  and  the  oilier  a*  its  ad- 
jective, in  the  oilier  wo  choose  to  keep  thorn  fixed.  This  is 
entirely  a matter  outside  the  content. 

So  far  then  as  the  eonteiit  i*  concerned  all  thinking 
is  judging  So  belief  is  a kind  of  judgment.  When  a sensum 
is  believed  it  means  tint  the  sensum  is  jivltp'J  to  bo  real — 
reality  as  an  adjective  is  attached  to  the  sensum. 

The  apprehension  of  a sensum  as  real  then  means  that 
it-  is  thought,  i.  e.  indirectly  apprehended  through  the  concept 
of  reality.  In  a perception  that  amounts  to  knowledge 
there  arc  then  two  awarenesses  going  together — the  direct- 
awareness  of  the  sensum  (sensing)  ami  the  indirect  awareness 
of  it  (thinking  or  judging  . 
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Two  types  of  entities  have  thus  to  bo  distinguished.  They  are 
mere  sensa  and  real  sensa.  The  mere  sensum  is  a merely 
independent  sensum,  the  real  sensum  is  the  mere  sensum 
as  belie ved.  All  our  ordinary  sensa  are  real  unless  they  are 
contradicted,  when  forthwith  they  Jose  the  character  of  reality 
and  take  their  position  in  the  region  of  mere  sensa.  From 
this  point  of  view  a simple  account  of  error  can  he  given. 
When  the  rope-snake  illusion  is  corrected  the  snake  is  still 
a sensum  though  it  has  now  been  ousted  form  the  region  of 
reality  and  has  taken  its  position  among  mere  sensa.  There 
is  no  need  of  propounding  a theory  thnt  the  snake  is  subjec- 
tive, meaning  by  subjective  ‘constituted  hv  the  act  of  sensing 
it/  Nor  need  we  deny  our  immediate  consciousness  and  say 
that  the  illusory  snake  is  not  a sensum  at  all. 

So  far  wo  have  established  two  propositions— (i)  The 
reality  of  a sensum  is  more  than  its  independence,  and  (ii)  Tin* 
awareness  of  a sensum  as  real  is  tin*  same  as  judging  (think- 
ing) it  as  real,  meaning  by  tin’s  that  the  concept  of  reality 
is  attached  as  an  adjective  to  Ihn  sen  sum. 

Two  very  important  problems  now  emerge.  One  is— 
what  exactly  is  meant  by  this  concept  of  reality  { Is  it  in 
other  words  a unitary  concept,  or  is  it  further  analysahle,  and 
if  it  is  analysable  what  is  tin*  analysis'  The  second  problem 
is — what  is  the  metaphysical  status  of  a inert1  sensum  V Should 
it  be  understood  as  the  primal  enlily,  tin*  real  sensum  being 
only  one  kind  of  a mere  sensum  ? Or,  should  we  regard  t he 
real  sensum  as  primal  entity,  l lie  mere  sensum  being  under- 
stood in  terms  of  it  i.  e.  as  a function  i if  it,  (in  mathematical 
language.)? 

To  take  up  the  first,  problem.  When  a sensum  is  apprehended 
as  real  we  have  the  consciousness  that  it  either  will  or  will 
not  survive  Lhe  sensing  act.  In  other  words  the  question  of 
possible  permanence  arises  for  the  first,  time  in  belief.  In  the 
consciousness  of  a mere  sensum  this  question  has  no  relevancy. 
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The  more  sensum  we  have  in  illusion.  When  an  illusion  is 
corrected  one  of  the  items  th£t  are  denied  is  this  possible 
permanence.  Correction  of  an  error  means  the  reminder  that 
the  question  of  permanence  or  impermanence  has  no  relevancy 
concerning  the  mere  sensum.  It  should  be  pointed,  out  here 
that  permanence  of  a sensum  does  not  mean  its  independence  of 
sensing,  nor  does  independence  •necessarily  imply  permanence. 
Independence  of  a sensum  is  its  being  not-constituted  by 
sensing  Permanence  means  its  contiunanco  in  time  even  after  , 
the  sensing  is  over.  One  implication  of  reality  is  then  the 
concept  of  |K).ssiblo  permanence. 

Sometimes  howewr  in  belief  there  is  no  clear  consciousness 
of  possible  permanence.  In  such  cases  a sensum  is  still-  taken 
t.o  be  real  if  it  is  known  to  be  causally  connected  with  some 
sensum  already  believed  When  we  call  a sensum  unreal 
(i.t . men?  sensum' we  mean  that  it  is  net.  causally  connected 
with  any  sensum  already  believed.  Tin*  snake  in  the  rope- 
snake  illusion  is,  when  the  illusion  is  corrected,  only  a detached 
|!i  at ing  sensum  having  no  causal  e«.nnoct i<»n  with  known  real 
sensa.  Similarly  dr»  am  eV'-nts  are  that  ing:  whatever  causal 
connexion  they  may  have  among  tliemsvlws  they  have  no  such 
connection  with  any  s-uisum  already  taken  as  real.  The  concept 
of  causality  also  thus  plays  an  important  part  in  belief. 

]»ut  tbe  function  of  the  conei-pt  of  causality  does  not  end 
here.  Helief  means  not  only  that  a real  sensum  is  connected 
with  at  least  one  other  real  sensum.  It  means  that  any  real 
sensum  has  a pnmibb  causal  connexion  with  any  other  real 
sensum.  All  real  sensa  are  thus  in  a very  important-  smis  * 
inter-connected.  All  real  sensa  may  be  said  to  term  nil  inter- 
connected group.  The  term  'interconnected  yroup  is  preferred 
to  tin'  term  'system',  li»r  in  the  latter  there  are  many  mystical 
implications  in  which  we  do  nut  like  to  be  involved.  The 
third  concept  involved  in  belief  is  then  * interconnexion.' 
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Whether  these  three — possible  permanence,  causality  and 
interconnection — are  the  only  concepts  involved  in  belief  we 
cannot  say.-  We  merely  collect  them  and  so  cannot  be  sure  of 
their  completeness.  Perhaps  a transccndcntalist  Will  have 
reasons  to  .regard  the  list  as  complete  or  not.  Let  us  reservo  the 
problem  for  him. 

Now  about  the  second  problem  : But  before  we  take  it 
up  let  us  give  a note  of  warning  It  will  be  an  error 
to  hold  that  only  the  consciousness  of  reality  requires  concepts. 
It  should  be  remembered  that,  the  awareness  of  any  mere 
sensum  requires  concepts  if  it  is  apprehended  as  a complex. 
Some  of  these  concepts  may  be  quite  as  general  ami  categorical 
us  the  concepts  of  permanence,  causuli  y and  interconnexion. 
But  since  here  we  me  not  concerned  with  thin  we  may  pass 
them  over. 

Thu  second  problem  to  be  coi.sideml  is  this  : Which  is 
primal— the  mere  sensum  or  the  r.  al  sensum  l Which  of  these 
should  be  understood  in  terms  of  the  ot».er  ? There  are  some 
who  prefer  the  mere  sensum.  lte.ility,  according  to  them,  is 
only  a certain  group  of  mere  sen.-'n.  But  this  view, which  suggests 
itself  very  easily,  cannot  be  accepted. 

If  we  s»y  that  real  sensa  are  only  a group  of  mere  sensa 
we  lmve  first  to  think  of  the  latter  as  being  some  tilings  tliub 
are.  We  must  say  — I here  <tee  mere  seiwi  and  some  of  Uichi 
form  a group  called  real  sensa.  '1  hero  is  nu  i-scapc  from 
thinking  in  this  way.  But  then  what  i*  the  meaning  of 'are ' in 
the  proposition  'then;  are  mere  soma'.  The  verb  'lo  he’  moans 
nothing  but  the  reality  of  that  which  is.  So  the  proposition 
'there  are  mere  sensa’  means  1 hat  men;  soma  are  real.  Mere 
sensa  thus  cannot  be  thought  of  except  in  terms  of  real  sensa. 

But  if  the  more  sensum  cannot  he  thought  of  except  ns  ruil 
what  is  the  value  of  distinguishing  it  from  the  mil  sensum  t 
We  reply,  the  proposition  ‘mere  sensum  cannot  be  thought  of 
except  in  terms  of  this  real  sensum1  docs  not  mean  that  it  is 
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thought  of  as  being  the  real  sensum.  Wo  mean  that  it  must 
bo  thought  of  only  as  some  fan'tion  of  the  real  sensum,  only  as 
having  a necessary  connexion  with  the  real  sensum.  The  mere 
sensuin  we  have  in  error  o ily.  Error  means  nothing  but  reality 
denied.  So  the  mere  sensum  as  the  content  of  error  cannot 
but  be  thought  of  as  a function  of  the  real  sensum.  It  may  be 
objected  that  error  means  denial  only  and  not  denial  of  reality, 
bo  that  error  no  ;d  not  bo  a function  of  reality.  We  reply  that 
all  denial  is  not  error.  The  denial  of  an  elephant  on  these 
jagefl  is  a real  denial  ; it  is  no  error.  Error  is  a specific  kind 
of  denial,  viz.  the  denial  of  reality. 

Those  who  hold  the  view  that  the  real  sensum  is  a function 
of  the  mere  sensum  and  not  vice  versa  often  argue  that  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  the  sentence  ‘there  an1  mere  sensa'.  The 
sentence,  according  to  them,  moans  that  mere  sensa  are  enti- 
ties, not  that- they  arc  real.  But  is  this  not  making  a fetish 
of  the  term  entity  ( Entity  cannot  e called  a new  concept— i.e. 
a concept  which  means  neither  reality  itself  nor  a function  of 
reality — unless  it  can  be  so  thought.  But  try  as  we  may  to 
think  of  it  wo  always  stumbl  * upon  the  concept  of  reality. 

The  whole  oswiy  may  be  summ.'iMscd  in  a few  sentences. 
Belief  menus  judging  a sensum  through  the  concept  of  reality 
This  concept,  can  l e Himlysul  into  three  concepts,  viz.  possible 
prirnanenec,  causality  and  interconnexion.  In  course  of  the 
discus  ion  it  lias  transpired  that  we  have  to  recognise  an 
entity  called  ‘mere  sensum'.  But  this  is  nothing  but  a func- 
tion of  the  real  or  believed  sensum. 


Philosophy  of  Life  in  Islam- 

By 

Dr.  S.  N.  A.  Jafri. 

Philosophy  is  the  intellectual  view  of  things.  Any  attempt 
to  rationalise  life  is  conducive  to  that  end.  (\)Twcioncc  is  a 
groat  guide  ; and  Islam  exhorts  its  followers  to  respond  to  its 
call ; the  Quran  respoatedly  says  “Why  do  you  not  think  i 
why  do  you  not  use  your  brains,  and  why  do  you  not  respond 
to  the  call  of  conseiiMice.’' 

When  wo  talk  of  the  philosophy  of  life  in  Islam,  wo  moan 
that  wo  are  to  put  in  high  relief  those  points  in  Muslim  reli- 
gion which  will  appeal  to  our  intellect  and  at  tin1  same  lime 
help  us  in  the  walk  of  life.  For  install'-"  what  are  the  dicta- 
tes of  Islam  about  our  relation  with  (Jud  and  the  material 
world  ; about  the  freedom  of  eon  se  it  ■nee  : about  faith  and 
practice  ; about  Nature  and  (aid  ; about  the  Ego  and  tin1 
absolute  Ego  ? These  are  the  problems  which  have  vexed 
the  philosophers  and  scientists  of  all  ages  ; and  even  the 
science  of  physics  which  was  exported  to  lay  bare  all  tin.* 
hidden  secrets  of  this  physical  world,  still  serins  to  he  far 
away  from  its  objective.  The  best  solution  of  nil  these  prob- 
lems was  given  by  the  Prophet  of  Arabia  who  decreed  that 
the  exploration  of  the  material  v.orld  was  inevitable  to  un  ler- 
stand  the  A 1 1- pervading  fJod.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
Quran  repeatedly  asserts  that  nature  is  (iod’s  behaviour. 
The  distinctive  feature*  of  Islam  is  that  it  takes  the  empirical 
view  of  life  and  its  problems.  Its  commands  and  tenets  help 
in  keeping  an  equilibrium  between  the  body  and  the  soul. 
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It  leaches  us  to  face  facts,  and  not  to  shrink  before  adverse 
currents.  This  survey  of  the  universe  and  the  analysis  of 
the  problem  made  in  the  Quran  creates  in  11s  a feeling  of 
intellectual  pleasure,  such  as  a scientist  enjoys  in  his  labora- 
tory by  solving  the  problems  of  :physics  and  chemistry  in  the 
scientific  crucible  The  Prophet  of  Arabia  was  helped  in  his 
mission  of  creating  this  empirical  attitude  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  characteristic  of  the  people  of  Arabia  to  hold  to  the 
positive,  so  much  so  that  even  in  poetry,  which  is  an  inspired 
art,  they  care  more  ihr  the  concrete  than  the  abstract. 

The  physical,  political  and  social  factors  have  moulded  the 
spirit  of  Islam,  as  they  have  done  in  the  case  of  almost  all 
other  religions 

The  Quran  which  is  the  fountain-head  of  Islam  and  Mus- 
lim culture,  emphasis-*  uum*  up- in  deed  than  idea  : and  thus 
inculcates  the  hahit  of  cniHTi'le  thought.  In  that  ago,  which 
c-ircd  more  fur  I he  invisible  than  fur  the  visible  Mohammed 
caused  an  intellectual  revuliilinii  by  stressing  more  on  the 
visible  than  the  invisible.  It  will  not  be  an  oxaggera'ioii  if 
1 claim  to  say  that  by  bringing  this  tendency  into  promi- 
nence. in  the  development  of  thought,  Islam  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  scientific  thinking  and  rationalism,  which  ushered  in 
1 hi*  modem  age  llv  L-aching  the  p-oplo  that  Nature  is 
Cod's  behaviour,  it  brought  their  self  in  unison  with  the 
ultsmate  reality,  it  was  this  faith  or  ‘*Iman,,  which  enriched 
mankind  with  enthusiasm  to  explore  the  concrete  facts  of 
the  Universe.  This  spirit  « if  understanding  the  character  of 
Nature,  and  acquiring  knowledge,  became  instrumental  in 
indirectly  bringing  us  closer  to  Him.  Seeing  this  intellec- 
tual change  in  the  people  of  that  time,  the  great  Herman  sa- 
vant, ( loci  he,  sai>l.  “You  see  this  t«  aching  never  tails  : with  all 
our  systems,  we  cannot  go.  and  generally  speaking,  no  man 
cun  go  further  than  that.'1 
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Before  the  a Ivent  of  Island  it  was  the  basic  foundation 
of  many  religions  that  this  material  world  was  a myth  ; a place 
to  be  renounced.  But  it  was  Islam  which  wiped  off  this 
dualism  and  established  the  idea  of  the  Unity  or  Oneness 
of  (3od.  It  showed  that  both  the  Ideal  and  the  Real 
were  two  co-ordinating  factors  and  not  opposing  ones. 
It  brought  homo  to  the  people  that  tho  ideal  and  the  real  are 
two  sides  of  the  same  shield  and  that  the  real  is  there  to 
appreciate  the  ideal.  The  Quran  clearly  says  “Wo  have  not 
created  the  Heaven  and  the  Karth  and  whatever  is  between 
them  in  sport,  we  have  not  created  them  but  for  a serious 
end1’.  Mohammed  pointed  out  to  the  element  of  change, 
order  of  day  and  night,  stars,  humming  bees,  etc.,  as  the  visible 
signs  of  that  invisible  Power.  People  were  convinced  that  these 
ideas  of  Maya  and  Illusion  were  not  conducive  to  tho  intellectual 
development  of  Society,  for  it  won  1 1 deter  them  from  exploring 
the  hidden  treasure  of  Xatuie  and  harnessing  them  in  the  service 
of  Mankind.  This  psychological  change  led  them  to  have  a new 
sense  of  appreciation  and  evaluation  : they  began  to  love  deeds 
more  than  ideas  ; and  gave  up  ihe  idea  that  ethics  were 
making  them  invertebrates  who  who  were  turning  big  castles 
into  monasteries,  'the  theory  of  “resist  not.  evil”  was  changed 
by  the  orientation  of  another  theory — "Undo  evil  by  action, 
if  necessary* \ as  the  Quran  s-iys. 

The  ancient  religions  and  cultures  failed  to  bring  happi- 
ness to  the  world,  for  they  kept  their  followers  always  closed 
in  the  vacuum  of  metaphysics  and  never  allowed  them  to 
come  out  and  feel  the  solidity  of  tin*  earth,  with  the  result 
that  they  were  neither  certain  uf  Nirvana  nor  had  the  pleas- 
ures ot  Jiwan-Mukti.  Mohammed  saw  the  harm  which 
this  typo  of  philosophy  was  inflicting  uj>on  mankind  ; and 
therefore  he  advised  his  followers  that  this  active  temporal 
world  is  nothing  hut  the  manifestation  of  the  ultimate  Reality;ur 
in  the  language;  of  another  great-  philosopher,  is  our  is  reflective 
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contact  with  the  temporal  flux  of  things  which  prepares  us 
for  an  intellectual  vision  of  the  non-temporal.  This  attitude 
allowod  us  to  have  HCiiso-porciiption  which  in  turn  was  supple, 
merited  by  the  perception  of  Fuad  (heart).  When  the  Quran 
says  that  Nature  is  the  habit  of  Allah  it  commands  us  that 
by  studying  Nature,  our  self  will  be  establishing  relation  with 
the  Ultimate  Self.  It  will  be  a kind  of  adjustment  between 
the  self  and  the  Non-Self.  To  help  us  in  understanding  the 
Ultimate  Reality,  the  prophet  advises  us  to  develop  the  em- 
pirical attitude  towaids  this  material  world  : and  designed 
the  timing  ami  methods  of  prayer,  to  be  in  touch  with  the 
spiritual  Being. 

From  the  Quarunic  view  of  the  Universe  and  its  purpose, 
when  we  come  to  the  indiv'dual,  we  find  that  the  Quran  lays 
down  three  things,  im  that  man  is  the  chosen  of  Cud  ; (b)  that 
man  with  ail  his  faults  is  meant  to  be  the  representative  of 
( I od  on  earth  : and  .cl  that  man  is  a tree  personality.  In  the 
light  of  these  three  tin-tors,  no  one  can  blame  Islam  for  ino- 
culating fatalist  teudenei.-s,  among  its  followers.  It  rather 
gives  them  that  moral  courage  of  freedom  which  is  necessary 
to  light  in  the  struggle  of  life;  and  ensures  success  to  those 
who  take  life  seriously  and  believe  in  jersoiial  efforts  Fate 
in  Islam  is  a combination  of  etV«>it  and  faith  (Tadbir  and  Tag- 
dir'.  The  Fropln-t's  dear  saving  is  “(lurs  is  to  try,  and  (Sod's 
to  accomplish'*.  Islam  entrust*  to  the  Ego  a direc- 
tive function.  It  has  b.vn  cinjiowerod  to  be  refined  and  en- 
lightened as  the  lvsu It  of  experience.  The  timing  of  the  pra- 
yers has  been  so  arranged  in  Islam  as  to  allow  the  Kgo  to  es- 
cape from  the  mechanism  of  daily  worldly  routines  to  spiritual 
freedom.  The  words  ‘Ainr*  and  'Kliahj*.  which  occur  in  the  Qu 
ran,  indicate  how  tin*  creative  activity  of  Uud  reveals  itself 
and  observes  the  rule  of  inter  action.  Those  of  us  who  have 
observed  the  role  of  the  big  personalities  in  the  directions 
of  dynamic  n.n\ementsf  and  of  th*-  historic  events  in  affecting 
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the  character  of  those  people,  will  seo  how  tho  rule  of  inter- 
action is  prominent  both  in  the  spiritual  as  well  as  tho  tempo- 
ral world.  It  proves  that  the  streams  of  causality  flew  into 
the  Ego  from  outside ; and  from  the  Ego  to  ultimate  Ego. 
Thus  we  can  say  that  botli  s ail  and  body  ant  and  react  on  each 
other.  The  element  of  Destiny  and  Tarjdir  in  Islam  is  also  a 
partial  manifestation  of  the  principle  of  Amr.  This  lias  been 
defined  by  the  eminent  philosophers  of  Islam,  partly  of  ethical 
and  partly  of  biological  origin.  It  shows  to  tho  Ego  the 
glimpses  of  Reality,  keeps  up  tin*  courage  to  fight  against  all 
odds. 

Then  there  is  the  crowning  principle  of  Tauhid  in  Islam 
which  demands  all  loyalty  to  (iod  : and  thus  ensures  ihe  unity 
of  mankind  under  one  banner.  This  can  serve  as  the  founda- 
tion of  world  unity,  for  it  alone  can  help  in  bringing  down 
the  artificial  barriers  whi-h  are  an  impediment  in  developing 
tho  sense  of  Human  Brotherhood.  Since  (iod  is  tin*  real 
fountain-head  cf  all  knowledge,  and  the  spirit  mil  basis  of  life, 
faith  in  him  means  the  labli  in  Humanity.  Tin*  idea  of  the 
Universe  and  Humanity  is  linked  with  tin*  idea  of  the  unity 
of  the  ( Jodhead  : and  thus  the  piirpo<c  of  Life  in  Islam  has 
been  regarded  only  to  servo  I In  inanity.  It.  is  for  this  seniee 
that  the  exploration  and  the  compmst  of  tin-  material  world  has 
been  advised.  Mum  in  its  attitude  towards  Humanity  has 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  [in  fer  the  duty  of  loan  towards  man  io 
that  of  his  duly  towards  (iod.  Any  narrowing  down  of  litis 
circle  of  humanity  is  foreign  to  tlie  irue  spirit  of  Mam.  Those 
who  indulge  in  such  tilings,  should  r«meinbor  the  following 
saying  of  the  Prophet.  “All  Mankind  are  children  of  (iod. 
The  best  liked  of  tln-ni  in  the  eyes  of  (iod  is  one  who  does  ser- 
vice to  his  Children”  “Your  service  for  even  one  minute  to 
your  brother  in  Humanity  is  better  than  remaining  in  prayer 
fur  oven  one  year."  He  always  deprecated  the  idea  of  divid- 
ing humanity  in  water-tight  compartments  based  on  colour, 
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blood  or  race.  One  piece  of  advice  to  his  followers,  even  to 
troops,  was  that  they  should  not  belittle  the  religion  of  any  one, 
or  molest  any  non-believer.  To  him  the  whole  universe  was 
a mosque.  Indeed  the  whole  philosophy  of  Islam  is  put  in  a 
nutshell  in  the  following  words  of  the  Prophet.  It  is  this  that 
(<od  will  say  on  the  Day  of  Judgment.  "Man,  I was  poor,  but 
you  did  not  help  me.  I was  weak,  but  you  did  not  defend  me. 
1 was  sick,  but  you  did  not  nurse  me.’’  Man  will  say — “How 
could  Thou  be  poor,  weak  or  sick  and  how  could  I help  Thee  V* 
Then  <lod  will  say — “Was  not  so  and  so,  your  kith  and  kin,  an 
embodiment  of  my  creation  in  need  of  such  help,  which  you 
refused  him.  If  you  had  only  helped  him,  you  would  have 
found  Me  in  him."  The  words  "Found  me  in  him”  shows  the 
the  sublimity  of  life  in  Islam. 


The  Freudinn  and  the  Yoga  conceptions 
of  Repression* 

By 

Sharshi  Hu  us  a v Das  Gupta. 

The  dominant  idea  in  Freud  which  has  to  a largo  extent 
influenced  modern  psychology,  particularly  in  the  depart- 
ments of  neurotic  and  therapeutic  psychology,  consists  of  the 
belief  that  wo  are  born  with  certain  unconscious  tendencies, 
which  in  a way  largely  determine  our  experiences.  Tn  the 
course  of  our  experiences  also  our  passionate  nature,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  unconscious  within  us  tries  to  manifest  itself  in 
diverse  ways;  but  they  h ive  to  bo  curbed  by  us  by  the  means 
and  restrictions  of  our  social  environment.  These  passions, 
thus  repressed,  sink  back  into  the  sphere  of  the  unconscious 
and  contribute  additional  str-nglli  to  the  unconscious  both 
pathologically  and  psychologically.  It.  may  be  assumed  that,  he 
regards  the  emotions  as  the  dynamic  factor  of  our  life;  but  it 
is  somewhat  mu  prising  that  he  should  give  such  an  undue 
pathological  importance  to  ihe  sex  emotions.  Hut  however 
that  may  be,  the  whole  principle  s«  tins  to  be,  in  brief,  that 
i epressed  emotions  (sex)  are  turmd  into  unconscious  tenden- 
cies which  operate  adversely  on  our  liCMvea  and  produces,  on 
the  one  hand,  diverse  kinds  of  dreams  mid  diseases  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  manifest  themselves  in  the  p miliar  nature  of  the 
interests  that  we  in  iy  take  in  cliff  rent  affairs  of  lifo  and  art. 
He  holds  that  it  is  jjossiblr  to  discover  the;  nature  of  the 
repressed  emotions  by  an  interpretation  of  the  dreams,  which 
ase  only  the  manifestations  of  those  emotions  in  a symbolic 
manner.  By  a narration  of  the  dreams  as  well  as  the  narration 
of  the  personal  history  of  the  individual,  lie  thinks,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  discover  to  an  individual  tlm  nature  of  the  emotions 
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that  he  unconsciously  repressed.  He  holds  further  that,  by 
rousing  the  dormant  emotion  and  bringing  it  into  the 
conscious  field  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  repressed  emo- 
tions, which  wore  sending  forth  their  arrows  from  behind  the 
arena,  could  be  destroyed.  The  significance  of  the  idea  is  that 
emotions  can  exercise  their  destructive  force  At  their  best 
only  when  they  operate  as  parts  of  the  unconscious  mind.  In 
certain  ways  it  may  bo  regarded  that  he  also  believes  that  the 
unconscious  could  ho  modified  to  a certain  extent;  hut  accord- 
ing to  him,  the  mode  of  this  mo  lificition  consists  in  disso- 
ciating certain  elem  >nts  from  the  unconscious  by  booming 
conscious  of  them  Th  * hypothesis  then  seems  to  be,  that 
whenever  any  element  of  the  unconscious  translates  itself  into 
the  conscious,  its  force  in  th  * pathological  or  psychological 
nature  becomes  largely  destroyed.  Incidentally  ho  thinks  that 
represMon  of  emotions  by  which  they  ar*  forced  to  retire  from 
the  conscious  field  before  being  muni  tested  in  it  is  injurious  to 
our  system. 

The  Hindu  view  on  this  subject,  however,  tends  entirely 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Thus  (Jiraka,  who  flourished  in  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era  in  t h**  Sutra-sthaimm  (Ch.  7) 
gives  nn  emiumeration  of  the  diflerjut  kinds  of  tendencies  which 
arc  to  be  repressed  and  which  arc  n <t  to  be  repressed.  With- 
out going  into  the  details  one  may  imt  , that  it  is  advised  lint 
the  purely  psychological  tendencies  should  not  be  repress  d, 
who; eus  the  mental  emotions  have  been  strongly  recommended 
for  repression.  Thus,  while  one  should  not  repress  the  ten- 
dency for  the  tailN  of  nature,  one  should  r.-pre>s  the  physic  d 
tendencies,  if  there  bo  any,  for  doing  harm  to  others  and  a’so 
the  tendencies  of  s x.intercuurse,  theft  animosity  etc.1 

1.  l)ehapr.«vrttirya  kacidvidvito  parapldiva  I 

8trIi»l)ogast«»\  a-hiiiisaih  .i  ta^i  Ti  vegniii  vidharayet  li 
Mltn-itlniinm,  ch.  7,  verso  2!b 
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The  entire  discipline  of  self-control,  which  le  wis  to  the 
formation  of  character  is  based  upon  the  conscious  exercise  of 
one's  own  will  for  the  eradication  and  repression  of  primitive 
tendencies.  The  scientist,  the  philosopher,  the  warrior,  the 
politician — each  otic  of  these  has  fought  the  life’s  battle  hard 
and  has  made  strong  efforts  for  the  repression  of  primitive 
tendencies,  which  could  have  stood  in  the  way  of  their  success, 
but  none  of  them  are  reported  to  have  Buffeted  from  the 
pathological  troubles  of  repression  from  which  Fit  lid's  patients 
sought  relief.  In  the  case  of  these  persons  there  are  sources 
of  pleasure  and  interest  which  help  them  in  tiding  over  the 
pernicious  influence  of  disturbing  emotions  ; in  their  cases  the 
disturbing  emotions  find  tliemselvi-s  too  weak  in  comparison 
with  the  other  dominant  interests,  or,  ate  consciously  and 
deliberately  overci.me  by  an  iron  will. 

Freud’s  theory  is  from  one  point  of  view  very  pessimistic  ; 
because,  Freud  believes  that  our  destiny  is  guided  by  mi 
unknown  and  incomprehensible  unconscious  over  which  we 
have  no  control  Again,  while  Freud  believes  that  n part  of 
our  con-cioii9  or  semi-conscious  experience  can  sink  down  into 
the  unconscious  and  be  torn  out  from  it  by  suggestions  and  be 
made  to  float  in  the  conscious  sphere,  lie  dees  not  think  that 
the  same  pmet-ss  may  he  applied  to  the  rut iro  unconscious  as 
a whole.  His  dynamic il,  economical,  and  topogiuphic il  view 
of  Psychological  forces  as  well  as  his  theory  of  the  cen«ur 
present,  a disjointed  view  of  Psychology,  which  can  not  b*s 
satisfactorily  worked  out  in  accordance  with  any  settled  and 
consistent  Psychological  scheme.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
these  Psychological  theories  are  mere  assumptions,  and  oven 
if  they  arc  materially  changed  that  would  not  affect  tho 
general  position  of  Psycho-analysis,  which  is  generally  concer- 
ned with  the  treatment  of  the  cases  of  hysteria  and  other 
mental  disorder.  Tho  euro  of  these  cases  of  morbid  patients 
by  certain  specific  ways  of  suggestion  involving  the  special 
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rol  ition  of  the  physician  and  the  patient  b-mig  grants!,  it  in 
open  for  a future  Psychologist  to  offer  any  other  Psychological 
theory  f»r  such  cures.  The  cures  in  themselves  do  not 
guarrautee  the  truth  of  the  Psycho-analytic  theory  and  our 
knowledge  of  Psychology  in  other  departments  of  life  docs  not 
lend  any  assistance  to  the  acceptance  of  the  validity  of  the 
Psychoanalytic  theory. 

But  in  the  present  paper  we  are  not  concerned  in  support 
ing  or  refuting  thi  Psvcho-an  ilvtic  theory.  The  theory  of 
Psycho-analysis  assume*  the  existence  of  the  primitive  uncon- 
scious, which  may  be  epilated  with  instincts  and  which  are  not 
explicable  by  the  a p whviiW  experience  of  our  lives.  Tn  the 
Yoga-theory  of  psychology  the  1111c  m s ho  us  may  be  equated  with 
the  complex  of  “Vasina”  and  ‘Sam-kira*.  The  ,,Vfis:ina-3ams- 
k;ira"  complex  is  also  primitive  as  the  Yoga  asserts  that  it  is 
transmitted  to  us  in  ill  ■ h.  ginningless  series  of  previous  exis- 
tence in  other  births.  Even  if  the  theory  of  ri-hirth  be 
admitted  to  bn  true,  "V.isina-Saiiiskfira*  complex  is  primitive 
and  original  o fir  as  this  life  is  concerned.  The  conscious  mental 
states  can  be  equated  with  th*  \p*i  of  the  Yoga  psychology. 
The  Yoga  psychology  hold*  that  the  vftti  passes  into  Saihskara 
and  is  conserved  there  as  a power  by  which  the  Saihskara 
Vasain  complex  may  at  any  time  project  that  vrtti  in  the  same 
or  a distorted  form  owing  to  the  resistance  of  other  Satiiskaras. 
According  to  *-ueh  a tlieoiy,  the  repetition  of  such  a vrtti, 
increases  its  patent-i  ll  piwer  in  the  Saihskara  and  increases 
the  chance  of  its  projection  as  a vftti.  But  it  is  quite  possible' 
that  vftti,  which  has  not  its  power  strongly  presented  in  the 
Saihskfira-complex,  may  find  itself  projected  in  a distorted 
manner  in  association  with  other  partially  manifested  vjttis, 
or,  under  conditions  nf  resistance  of  other  Saiiiskaras.  Here 
tlien,  we  may  have  a theory,  which  may  bo  regarded  as  a 
plausible  alternative  to  the  psycho-analytic  theory,  for,  if  by 
suggestion  the  potency  of  the  vrtti  can  be  increased  and  irs 
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mute  struggle  iu  the  Saihskara  bo  thereby  annulled,  the 
course  of  the  destructive  vfttis,  or,  the  conflict  in  the  Baihskara 
may  also  be  annulled,  and  we  may  have  such  cures  as  are 
claimed  by  the  psycho-analysts. 

But  wo  are  not  interested  hero  in  elaborating  an  alterna- 
tive theory  of  the  cures  of  morbid  patients;  but  we  wish  to 
uilirm  that  the  unconscious  and  the  conscious  form  a homoge- 
neous whole,  such  that  the  conscious  strengthens  and  develop 
the  unconscious  and  the  latter  insures  the  recurrence  and  the 
strength  of  the  former.  Such  an  assumption  changes  the  nature 
of  the  so-cilled  uii-ultcrable  mi-conscious.  Kor,  though  the 
un-conscious  may  be  original  and  primitive  with  us  mid  in 
some  sense  beyond  our  control,  yet  it  is  not  entirely  so;  for,  by 
determining  the  sphere  of  the  conscious  wo  may  determine  to 
any  extent  the  nit  uro  of  the  unconscious  which  is  itself  a 
prolongation  or  extension  of  the  conscious  and  at  oncu  homo- 
geneous with  it.  If  by  any  means  the  sphere  of  the  conscious 
cun  be  modified  by  inducing  a particular  kind  of  strain  through 
vigorous  and  continued  mental  effort,  or  if  certain  special 
kind  of  interest  may  bo  generated  by  habit  with  reference  to 
certain  types  of  mental  states,  tlu  n the  nature  of  the  uncons- 
cious will  be  so  modified  that  these  elements  of  the  uncons- 
cious which  would  have  arrested  those  special  kinds  of  mental 
states  will  themselves  be  annihilated  and  the  unconscious 
instead  of  playing  tile  part  of  a foe  will  pi  ly  the  part  of  a 
friend.  This  explains  the  wdl-known  c.um  s of  mental  re -gene- 
ration due  to  good  association,  instruction  and  the  exorcise  of 
a healthy  moral  will  uud  also  the  reverse  cases  of  moral 
degeneration  under  opposite  circumstances. 

One  important  fact  that  needs  be  emphasised  in  this 
connection  is  the  part  that  is  played  by  interest  or  agreeable 
emotions  in  dtoi  mining  an  effective  control  of  the  unconscious 
by  the  conscious.  The  Vanina  Saihskara  complex  in  itself 
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contains  elements  which  are  translatable  in  the  form  of  emotion 
in  the  conscious  sphere.  It  is  the  force .1  of  these  that  gives  a 
solidarity  to  the  Vasanfi-Sathskiira  complex,  All  pasiions,  which 
aro  associated  with  instincts  are  remarkable  for  supplying  those 
delimits  which  are  designated  as  emotion  in  the  onscious 
state.  The  unconscious  may  thus  he  regarded  as  the  repository 
of  potential  passions.  Tnese  again  according  to  our  formula  are 
replenished  by  passions  and  their  associated  emotions  in  the 
conscious  state.  In  order  tnat  the  unconscious  may  b:  affected 
fur  the  purpose  of  moral  regeneration,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
experiencing  of  passions  in  the  conscious  sphere  should  bo 
dominate  1 as  far  as  possible;  hub  the  experiencing  of  passions 
can  not  be  eliminated,  for  being  of  the  nature  of  emotions, 
they  me  the  real  dynamic  causes  which  rouse  the  unconscious 
scions  to  pr.'j  ct  il*-df  into  the  conscious  for  the  flashing  in  of 
mental  statfs.  It  is,  b’l-irrfire,  nec.’surv  that  instead  of 
stifling  emotions  ( which  is  a very  doubtful  mental  endeavour  ) 
one  should  try  to  habit  11  ite  oneself  to  indulge  in  such  emotions 
as  are  opposed  to  these  pinions  or  emotions  which  are  inten- 
ded to  be  wipp.  essod  or  repressed.  The  moral  problem  thus 
is  very  closely  1 eSat ‘d  and  associated  with  tho  psychological 
problem.  The  psycho-analyst  being  interested  only  in  the  case 
of  psychological  cur.-s  of  morbid  cases,  naturally  neglects  the 
moral  s*.d"  of  tli-  ipi"sti  mi  an  1 is  led  to  a very  partial  view  of 
the  psychological  situation. 

The  Yoga-ps\chol  >gy  holds  that  it  is  possible  t)  arrest  the 
mind  on  a pari  iuular  oon^iotis  state,  sunh  that  the  constantly 
fluctuating  tendencies  of  the  mind  in  relational  lines  m iy  ho 
arrested.  It  further  holds  that  such  a steady  arrest  of  the 
mind  in  a pirticul  ir  turn  tal  stito  produces  a now  typo  of 
knowledge  (prapi.i)  which  has  a subversive  effect  on  tho 
S.niiskara-Vfasanii  complex.  These  prajiias  appear  in  the  conscious 
plane  but  arc  heterogeneous  to  the  Saiiiskara-Yas.ina  complex 
and,  therefore,  caunot  he  absorbed  by  it,  but  is,  011  the  other 
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hand,  attenuated  or  gradually  annihilated  by  it.  We  have 
thus  a concept  of  repression  which  is  applicable  not  only  to 
the  conscious  mental  state,  but  also  to  their  original  sourcos, 
the  unconscious.  While  partial  repression  of  conscious  mental 
states  may  be  unhealthy  under  certain  circumstances,  the 
trained  and  organised  repression  of  the  conscious  and  the 
unconscious  may  lead  to  a happy  regeneration  of  the  conscious 
and  the  unconscious  in  a now  plane  of  elevated  existence. 
Our  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  the  psycho-analytic  theory 
is  a very  partial  statement  and  cannot  explain  the  true  signi- 
ficance of  repression  in  the  application  of  practical  psychology 
for  the  regeneration  of  our  mind  and  morals. 


The  Concept  ot  Liberation 

By 

l)r.  C.  D.  Deshmtjkii. 

Liberation  in  itself  seems  to  bo  a purely  negative  idea ; 

but  it  implies  the  existence  of  that  which  is 
Analysis  o/  jn  goni(;  way  limited  and  which  can  be  freed 
^Jibe  nation  ^ fr°m  those  limitations.  Man  knows  himself 
to  he  finite  owing  to  the  many  limitations 
of  which  ho  is  always  conscious.  The  awareness  of  limitation 
or  bondage  is  uu  everyday  fact  which  no  one  can  deny.  But 
this  consciousness  of  limitation  is  possible  only  if  there  is 
some  objective  towards  which  life  is  striving.  If  a person 
wants  to  get  out  of  a room,  then  alone  can  he  have  the  sense 
of  being  imprisoned  in  that  room.  If  he  wants  to  remain 
in  it,  tln  re  is  no  sense  of  limitation.  Most  jicoplc  live  under 
a sense  of  limitation  and  restriction  because  of  their  having 
certain  desires,  which  cannot  la1  fulfilled.  The  sense  of  free- 
dom can  therefore  come  only  in  the  successful  attainment  of 
some  fundamental  urge*.  If  it  is  frustrated  there  is  imme- 
diately the  sense  of  limitation 

Had  there  been  only  one  desire  in  consciousness,  one  could 
have  unhesitatingly  said  that,  the  freedom  of 

I/iLi'iviian  consciousness  consists  in  the  fulfilment  of  that. 
and  lh'mivs.  ..  R i ■ 

desire.  However,  wc  actually  find  m eons- 

eiousness  a host  of  desires  which  often  come  into  coiitliet  with 

one  another.  Further,  most  of  these  desires  are  dependent. 

upon  external  things  or  cireuinstanees  ; and  the  freedom 

which  the  soul  may  have  in  relation  to  them  is  therefore  not 

absolute  but  contingent.  When  there  is  a conflict,  the  freedom 

of  soul  makes  itself  felt  through  choice.  But  choice  is  a process 

of  self-torture,  since  the  person  lias  to  rule  out  one  or  more 
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alternative  desires  in  favour  of  somo  particular  desire.  Thus, 
in  choice  the  soul  experiences  limitation. 

The  search  for  absolute  freedom,  therefore,  involves  the 
search  for  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  life  of  the  individual 
(Parama  Purushartha).  This  is  the  positive  aspect  of  libera- 
tion. This  ultimate  purpose  is  hidden  by  the  surging  of 
diverse  desires  which  dominate  the  stream  of  consciousness. 
However,  it  is  a mistake  to  think  that  desires  are  mere  obs- 
tacles ; for  they  can,  if  intelligently  handled,  be  turned  into 
so  many  avenues  which  indirectly  lead  to  the  ultimate  goal 
by  bringing  about  multiform  experiences  and  thus  creating 
opportunities  for  a real  understanding  about  the  Ttius  af  life. 

Therefore,  a purely  negative  method  which  shuns  life  and 
its  experiences  will  not  lead  the  individual  to  the;  perception 
or  the  realisation  of  the  goal  of  life.  Put  if  the  individual 
accepts  ami  welcomes  ex]icrionoe  and  digests  it  through  critical 
understanding,  he  can  come  closer  to  the  filial  fulfilment  of  his 
life.  The  capacity  of  an  experience  fur  awakening  the  indivi- 
dual depends  upon  how  rich  and  profound  it.  is.  The  experience 
which  is  most  usoful  iri  this  connection  is  the  experience  of  love. 
Mostly,  the  experience  is  nut  strong  enough  to  break  down  the 
walls  of  the  prison  of  consciousness,  because  it  is  clouded  by 
different  factors  like  egotism,  fear,  jealousy  or  a sellish  motive. 
1 Jut.  if  the  power  of  love  is  freed  from  these  encumbrances, 
it  can  lead  the  individual  to  filial  release  and  fulfilment, 

TIIK  LAW  OF  KAliMA.  The  limitations  of  consciousness 
can  all  be  ultimately  traced  to  the  clients  of  past  actions  (which 
include  thought,  and  fueling)  which  give  a specific  shape  and 
character  to  the  temperament,  of  the  individual.  .lust  as  the 
flow  of  tin*  river  cuts  its  own  bed  so  also  the  action  of  the 
individual  leaves  behind  it  certain  mental  traces  which  not 
only  serve  the  purpose  of  recalling  the  original  situations  but 
also  operate  as  dispositions  which  give  a specifically  directed 
momentum  to  the  subsequent  mental  processes.  fl  ho  bondage 
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of  Karma  can  in  the  last  analysis  bo  reduced  to  unconscious 
mental  habits  which  prevent  intelligent  response  to  the  rapidly 
changing  circumstances. 

It  is  true  that  with  regard  to  many  technical  achievement », 
habits  conserve  a great  deal  of  practical  experience  and  usually 
savo  us  from  the  need  of  fresh  efforts  for  adjustment  and 
co-ordination  of  resjionsos,  for  we  are  there  concerned  with 
recurring  problems  which  repeat  themselves  in  uniformity. 
But  mental  habits  have  a tendency  to  obstruct  true  perception 
of  values  and  also  to  hinder  the  release  of  intelligent  response, 
because  every  fresh  situation  in  the  life  of  the  individual  is 
unique  and  therefore;  requires  critical  thought  and  unique 
response. 

For  the  limiting  influence  of  Karma,  we  have  in  abnormal 
psychology,  a good  analogue  in  fix  erf  vims,  which  introduce 
unhealthy  rigidity  in  m-ntal  op-rations.  Ihit  apart  from 
mechanisation  of  the  mind  the  mental  habits  can  often  limit- 
activity  from  another  point,  of  view  also,  because  most  mental 
habits  are  dun  to  ignorant-  and  misdirected  actions.  They, 
therefore,  not  only  make  t in-  mind  a rigid  and  semi-mechanical 
instrument,  hut  also  positively  pervert  the  mind.  The  problem 
ill  Liberation  is  therefore  the  problem  of  treeing  the  mind  from 
tlic  limiting  infbn  nee  of  past  actions. 


The  psychological  question  with  which  we  are  here  confront- 
ed ninv  lie  formulated  as  follows : 'Is  the 


Free.  Will 
and  Fiwdam 


mind  eternally  doomed  to  operate  under  the 
yoke  of  its  own  pa*t,  or  is  there  any  way  of  cm 


ancipatiug  it  from  that  influence?'  It  is  futile  to  expect  any 
clue  from  the  solution*  nth-red  in  connection  with  the  problem 


of  five  will,  where  a reconciliation  between  Peiorminists  and 
Libertarians  is  effected  by  defining  freedom  ns  self  determi- 


nation, since  in  such  solutions  the  self  is  tacitly  identified  with 
its  character  and  the  operation  of  what  is  called  the  "whole  ad/" 
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can  hardly  bo  distinguished  from  the  collective  result  of  the 
totality  of  dispositions. 

The  cardinal  fallacy  of  such  solutions  lies  (1)  in  looking 
upon  the  individual  as  having  no  being  other  than  his  psycho- 
logical products  which  constitute  his  empirical  self,  and 
(2)  in  hastily  forming  a theory  of  human  personality  without 
thorough  investigation  into  the  nature  of  ultimate  values  or 
the  final  purpose  of  human  existence.  Having  accepted  narrow 
emp  ricisin,  such  theories  have  to  be  content  with  the  formal 
freedom  of  self-determination,  which  secures  internal  harmony 
but  fails  to  assure  the  realisation  of  supreme  values.  It  is 
therefore  not  surprising  that  they  ignore  the  other  important 
condition  of  positively  significant  freedom,  which  has  boon 
beautifully  expressed  by  Christ  when  he  said  : 

“Ye  shall  know  the  Truth  : and  the  Truth  shall  make  ye 
free.” 

The  chief  condition  of  freedom  therefore  is 

Conditions  of  el^ir0  porsoiialilv  should  ho  illumined 

Liberation.  . 

by  a comprehensive  and  unifying  ideal.  In 

the  Inst  analysis  it  will  he  found  that  nothing  short  of  Infinity 
can  bring  real  fulfilment  to  the  human  jiersonality.  What- 
ever is  fragmentary  or  temporary  must  leave  the  soul  dissatis- 
fied. Even  the  ideal  of  Infinity  merely  intensifies  human  dis- 
content so  long  as  it  is  objectified  and  apprehended  as  some, 
thing  which  may  he  realised  in  future,  for  it  intensifies  the 
awareness  of  existing  limitations.  Thus  turn  freedom  requires 
the  transcendence  of  all  limitations  (or  the  bonds  of  Karma) 
and  the  realisation  of  one's  own  Infinity  here  and  now. 

During  the  process  ol  transcending  limitations,  it  is  how- 
ever necessary  that  the  mind  should  he  wholly  centred  upon 
the  realisation  of  the  Infinite.  So  long  as  the  mind  is  caught 
up  in  the  temporal  process  owing  to  various  desires,  it  is 
neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  avoid  the  creation  and  the 
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pursuit  of  the  Ideal.  And  if  the  ideal  is  as  vast  as  Infinity 
it  releases  in  the  individual  that  power  which  enables  him  to 
transcend  his  spiritual  limitations. 

After  perceiving  the  ultimate  goal,  the  life-force  which  has 
so  far  been  forging  for  oneself  the  multifarious  chains  of  trivial 
desires  is  withdrawn  from  all  dissipating  channels  ; and  it 
comes  to  be  released  in  u manner  which  willin  no  way  create 
a sense  of  limitation.  Modern  psycho-analysis  has  not  yet  fully 
recognised  (I)  the  ]>ossibilily  of  completely  a nnullintj  the 
effects  of  i»ast  experiences  and  actions,  and  the  possibility  of 
cumpb'te  mhiimathni'uf  the  libido,  But  this  is  leargely  duo 
to  its  being  exclusively  based  upon  abnormal  data,  and  its 
somewhat  ungenerous  attitude  towards  the  entire  range  of 
bujut  normal  experiences. 

The  most  essential  requirement  for  Liberation 
The  Cause  oj  js  that  the  individual  should  be  able  to  step 
Limitation.  yui.-ide  his  limiting  personality  in  the  sense 
that  bis  vision  is  no  longer  clouded  by  exclusive  concentration 
of  interest  in  his  own  srelf.  The  limitations  of  consciousness 
are  ultimately  routed  in  some  kind  of  deep  rooted  ignorance 
about  the  place  and  tie  function  of  the  individual  in  the 
totality  of  Lite.  The  understanding  of  life  is  perverted  by 
the  fact  1 hat.  the  indi\idual  has  a tendency  to  judge  every- 
thing and  to  re-act  toil  from  the  joint  of  view  of  the  eqo. 
The  ego  creates  duality  and  all  the  complications  ot  duality. 
It  divides  life  into  fractions  and  destroys  its  harmony  and 
integrity.  The  individual,  therefore,  constantly  lives  m a 
sense  of  conflict,  frustration  and  limitations,  lhit  it  through 
intense  love  and  understanding,  ilu*  individual  succeeds  in 
dropping  tlu?  idea  of  his  being  separate  from  life,  lie  breaks 
through  his  limitations  and  is  united  with  the  one  indivisible 
Reality. 

Those  thinkers  it  ho  look  ujon  Liberation  as  total  extine- 
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tion  of  life  and  consciousness  have  certainly  misunderstood 
its  true  nature.  This  view  is  sometimes  attri- 
Liberation  & Luted  to  Lord  Buddha  ; but  there  is  ample 

rtmction  evi(ienco  to  believe  that  he  looks  upon  Nibbana 
as  a positive  state  of  consciousness.  Extinction,  as  such  can 
hardly  have  any  fascination  for  tho  individual.  For  those  who 
cannot  think  of  any  life  other  than  tho  life  of  the  ego,  Libera- 
tion may  look  like  total  extinction  ; but  in  fact  it  is  an  initia- 
tion into  the  Life  Eternal,  for  the  individual  is  tlum  united 
with  the  Infinite  Reality. 

Even  tho  positive  conception  of  Liberation  however  differs 
according  to  whether  one  looks  upon  the  Ultimate  Reality  as 
a Personal  Hod  or  ns  an  Impersonal  Absolute. 
Sdffuna  Multi.  rpjl0  Avorshjppors  of  Personal  Hod  believe  in 
three  kinds  of  Liberation  : — 

(1)  Salokya,  or  residing  in  the  world  oft  lie  Hod  worshipped, 

(2)  Samipya,  or  living  in  close  proximity  with  Him,  and 

(3j  iSarupya,  or  becoming  like  Him  in  nature  and  form. 

Liberation  is  here  looked  upen  as  a hlksful  state  of  rxistmm 
in  some  su^ersf-nsi^e  w rit/  ; and  this  kind  of  ideal  can  only 
appeal  to  few  persons,  since  for  most  persons  the  existence  of 
the  other  world  is  either  a theory  or  a mutter  of  faith.  Further 
on  this  view  all  hope  of  fulfilment  c.nnes  to  he  emit  red  iijkiii 
l l/r  nftrr  death  ; ami  the  present  mundane  life  of  man  fends 
to  be  deprived  of  all  intrinsic  significance  since  it  is 
regarded  as  being  merely  a period  of  preparation  for  the  life 
to  come.  It  will  also  be  seen  that,  all  these  forms  of  Sagmui 
Mukt-i  consist  of  vaniiig  degrees  of  companion  ship  of  Hud. 
But  in  so  far  as  they  all  equally  posit  irreducible  dualism 
between  Hod  and  man  they  no  not  do  full  justice  tomans 
aspiration  fur  Infinity, 

The  fourth  from  of  Mukt-i,  which  is  called  Sayujya,  is  there- 
fore looked  upon  as  tho  highest  kind  of  Liberation,  since  it 
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Nirguna 

MvJkti 


consists  in  becoming  ono  with  tho  Ultimate 
Reality.  The  duality  of  personal  relationship 
is  lie  re  superseded  by  the  realisation  of  supra- 
relational  identity  between  man  and  the  Ultimate  Reality.  This 
concept  of  Liberation  appeals  to  those  who  look  upon  tho 
Ultimate  Reality  ns  an  Impersonal  Absolute  and  who  long  to 
be  merged  in  it-.  This  type  of  Nirguna  Mukti  is  not  to  bo 
looked  upon  as  result  of  a process  whereby  the  individual 
becomes  what  he  was  not ; it  is  rather  a culmination  of  a 
process  of  self  knowledge  whereby  he  realist  s fully  what  he 
already  is.  has  been  and  ever  will  be.1 2 * * 

According  to  Sankara.  Libr ration  involves  the  complete 
merging  of  the  individual  in  the  Ultimate  Reality  so  that  he 
ceases  lii  hnvn  any  separate  existence  of  his 
7 '*^  #S/oh*  of  ,,\\  ||  * but  Ramanuja  maintains  that  the 
individual  retains  his  separate  and  unique 
existence  although  he  comes  to  have  the  most  intimate  relation 
with  the  Ultimate  Reality.  However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
even  ordinary  experiences  nf  love  and  understanding  point 
out.  to  a continence  or  interpenetration  of  selves  it  scums  proba- 
ble that  in  tin*-  state  of  Liberation  the  individual  knows  himself 
to  bo  the  All-self.8  From  the  point  of  view  of  mntmt  eonsci- 


1.  At ma  tn  salatam  praptah  apraptavadavidyaya 
Tamiashe  prapta\adbbati  *\\akanthahharanam  yatha. 

(Sankara's  Atmabodh ) 

“Like  the  ornament  in  one's  own  neck,  although  eternally 
obtained,  the  Atman  looks  like  something  not  yet  obtained 
because  of  ignorance  and  like  something  obtained  after 
its  disappearance." 

2.  Sarvabliulasthamatinanam  sarvahhutam  catmani 

Ikshati  yogayuktatma  sarvatra  samadarsliinah. 

— The  Rhagawadgita  VI  20. 
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ousness  ; and  he  ceases  to  identify  himself  with  the  limited 
personality:  but  this  articulate  self  knowledge  oftho  All-self 
is  explicitly  present  only  in  the  centre  of  consciousness  which 
has  attained  Liberation  ; and  Liberation  is  in  this  sense  purely 
n personal  matter. 

The  paradox  is  more  intelligible  to  us  if  we  remember  the 
inseparability  of  the  subjective  and  the  objective  factors  in 
ordinary  knowledge  of  the  finite  self.  The  true  function  of  the 
subjective  factors  is  to  grasp,  develop  and  intellectually  appro- 
priate the  object  ive  world  and  not  itself  as  ail  isolated  or  self- 
sufficient  centre.  However  owing  to  certain  psychological 
factors  like  desires,  the  centre  does  not  function  perfectly  and 
it  creates  a prison  for  itself  in  the  form  of  the  “P*  or  the  ego  on 
the  basis  of  the  bodily  existence.  Identification  with  the  body 
is  thus  resiionsible  tor  the  illusion  of  separateness.  Hut  as  the 
centre  of  consciousness  frees  itself  from  its  limiting  desires 
it  goes  beyond  the  artificial  division  between  the  subject,  and 
the  object  and  realises  the  unity  of  the  two  Just  us  thn  true 
function  of  a mirror  is  to  relied  all  other  thinge  but  not  itself; 
the  leal  value  of  the  centre  of  consciousness  lies  in  its  capacity 
to  reveal  the  true  nature  of  I* ll invite  lb-ality.  It  is  egoism 
which  makes  it  identify  itself  with  a narrow  and  Unite  em- 
pirical self ; but  wlii'ii  the  ego  disappears  through  right  under- 
standing it  knows  itself  to  be  identical  with  the  one  indivisible 
Reality. 

In  Liberation  the  individual  frunsciuids  duality  and  there 
is  therefore  for  him  no  antithesis  between  the  self  and  tin* 
society.  1 le  is  equally  incapable  of  ‘'selfish"  and  ‘‘altruistic.” 
actions,  lint  this  does  not  necessitate  the  cessation  of  all 
action  In  fact,  liberation  implies  I lie  release  of  jierfeel.  action 
which  springs  from  a poise  of  love  and  understanding  It  is 
not  born  ol  desire  and  is  therefore  n >t  flits  seeking  of  some 
unrealised  dream  of  fulfilment  ; but  it  is  at  once  an  expression 
and  a part  of  an  eternally  fresh  and  creatively  self-renewing 
blissful  fulfilment  which  is  unaffected  by  t.he  sufferings  ami 
the  conflicts  experienced  by  the  1111  liberated  soul. 


The  Concept  of  the  Transcendent'* 

By 

S.  S.  Jalota, 

The  concept  of  a transcendent  reality  was  popularised, 
rather  emphasised  by  Kant.1  The  notion  is  well-worn  by 
now.  Its  use  however  has  led  to  an  ever-increasing  mis- 
conception. When  philosophers,  even  professional  philosophers, 
talk  about  the  transcendent  ego,  or  reality,  they  seem  to  bo 
talking  about  something  that  is  absolutely  divorced  from  the 
phenomenal  apparent  existence.  With  a curious  awe  they 
lift  up  their  hands,  and  point  perhaps  unconsciously,  to  an 
immeasurable  distance  that  exists  between  the  simply  sensible 
and  the  merely  conceivable  actual  object.  I have  noticed 
the  transfiguration  in  the  tones  of  the  speakers  in  this  house 
as  they  pass  on  from  the  discussion  of  the  so-called  psycho- 
logical ‘me’  to  the  philosophical  *P.  It  seems  that  one  of  them 
is  eking  out  a miserable  existence,  grovelling  in  mud  and 
slime  ; and  the  other  enjoys  a lordly  liberty  and  reigns  the 
sole  monarch  of  the  seventh  heaven. 

Is  this  partiality  justified  f Some  of  you  may  think  ‘yes*. 
The  one  is  real,  permanent,  and  changeless,  but  the  other 
is  an  impostor,  a non-existent  illusion,  and  a false  hood.  But 
I believe  the  situation  is  a good  deal  different.  Let  us  tako 
the  transcendent  object  for  our  consideration.  Ir  is  evidently 
a conceptual  construct.  By  a certain  process  of  reasoning  we 

* Contributed  to  the  12th  Indian  Philosophical  Congress. 
1936  (Delhi). 

1,  Mackenzie, — Transcendence,  Encyclopaedia  of  Ethic* 
and  Rditfhms , 1921.  XU,  419-425, 
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have  arrived  at  a logical  universal,  When  through  our  be- 
haviour we  describe  it  as  ‘above  and  beyond*,  we  are  treating 
this  logical  universal,  this  blood-less  concept.,  as  a real  sub- 
stantive entity.  This  position  is  evidently  akin  to  that  of 
mediaeval  conceptualism — univormiia  unt  walla  ante 

m? — , rather  than-  the  very  different  transcendentalism  of  Kant, 
etc.  So  although  we  assert  that  the  thing-in-itself  is  not- 
knowable,  yet  our  gestures  betray  the  apotheosis  of  a Platonic 
archetype,  eido*. 

Further,  to  assert  that  reality  is  transcendent  is  not 
necessaiily  to  deny  that  Reality  is  also  immanent-,  the  suppor- 
ting tail  of  each  ephemeral  appearance, 2 3 The  fact  of  the 
immanent  aspect  of  reality'  is,  however,  conveniently  neglected 
during  the  reverential  preachings  of  the  transcendence  of 
reality.  I submit  that  the  concept  of  immanence  is  the  result 
of  the  same  process  of  rigorous  logic,  as  is  the  concept  of 
transcendence.  So  I do  nob  see  any  reason  why  the  present- 
day  philosophers  should  give  one-sided  emphasis  to  a partial 
truth.  Moreover,  to  me  it  seems  that  the  concept  of  imma- 
nence necessarily  ii. eludes  the  virtues  of  transcendence.  For 
instance,  Scotus  Erigena  writes,  “When  wo  hear  God  made 
all  things,  we  ought  to  understand  by  it  nothing  else  than 
that  God  is  in  all  tilings,  that  it  subsists  as  the  essence  of  all 
things”.  8 Reality  as  outside,  reality  as  transcendent  is 
implied  in  the  very  concept  of  its  immanence.  Transcendence, 
in  this  sense,  is  the  necessary  corollary  of  immanence  ; unless 
we  begin  to  believe  that  Reality  as  a whole  is  smaller  than 
each  of  its  apparent  parts.  This  is  fully  brought  out  by 
Augustino  i*'.., God  did  not  withdraw  from  the  world  after  lie 
had  created  it,  but  was  always  filling  heaven  ami  earth  with 


2.  Brahma  Puccham  pratistha, 

3.  Erigena,  J,  S.~Do  Divisione  Naturae,  i,  72. 
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His  omni-prcsent  power1’.  4 5 The  concept  of  the  transcendence 
however  is  relatively  speaking  more  limited,  because  it  exclu- 
des the  fact  of  relation.  The  ‘transcendent1  is  a negative 
concept,  it  denies  a relation  with  the  object.  The  thing-in-it- 
Bolf  is  the  outcome  of  the  same  logic  as  naiti.  It  is  competent 
only  to  deny.  The  mystics  speak  of  God  as  above  all  predi- 
cates,— above  truth,  wisdom,  eternity,  etc.  6 The  concept  of 
tho  ‘immanent*  on  the  other  hand  not  merely  affirms,  but  also 
limits  tho  relation.  The  Held  of  the  immanent  reality  exteuds 
to  not  merely  within  but  also  without  the  limits  of  any  parti- 
cular phenomenon.  Hence,  we  may  say  with  greater  accuracy 
that  Reality  is  immanent  in  which,  and  because  of  which  the 
phenomenal  *\vo’  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being. 

A student  of  Indian  Philosophy,  1 hope  would  feci  the 
appeal  of  my  urgunnnts  with  a greater  force.  The  Atma 
is  said  to  be  t ibhu,  all-pervading.  Reality  is  also  declared  to 
be  vibhuh  pmjam.  0 One  can  quote  numerous  texts  like 
isuvattyam  it  lam  sarvam  yatkincina-jagatyumjayat , 7 etc. 
The  vibhv,  that  which  is  all-pervading  is  necessarily  imma- 
nent. But  tho  notion  of  the  nitya  suddha  luddha  mukta 
mibkava  s7iksin  may  bo  interpreted  in  a transcendent  sense. 
Quo  may  feel  that  tho  Pure  Witness  Self  can  only  hold  idoof 
from  the  agent  in  the  mortal  hotly.  But  he  would  be  forget- 
ting that  the  Witness  Self  is  also  described  as  the  kutastha. 
The  theory  of  the  km  as  would  further  induce  our  belief  in  the 
interpretation  of  immanence.  The  transcendent  need  not 
hide  itself  within  the  annamaya , prunamay a,  etc.  sheaths. 
The  transcendent  may  remain  beyond  and  be  veiled  by  indyd, 
but  it  would  be  inconsistent  to  describe  it  as  engulfed  in 

4.  Augustine—  He  Civitate  Dei,  viii  .'30. 

5.  Mackenzie,  op  t it  410. 

C.  Yajarvcda , 32,  8. 

7.  Ibid,  40,1. 
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avidyfi,  etc.  Further,  I may  mention  that  the  famous  verse 
about*  ‘the  two  birds  upon  a tree’,  eta  {Dvd  mpdind  sayujd 
sakhdya  samanam  vrksarn  parisaavajute  8 etc.)  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  basis  of  the  notion  of  the  Witness  Self 
describes  the  relation  between  the  ‘akin  friends'  * as  that  of 
wtyuja.  This  is  vydpyavydpakahhdvena  aamyuktuh.  Lastly, 
I may  quote  from  Sir  S.  Uadhakrishanan  : '‘the  true  infinite 
self  is  not  the  self  which  is  simply  not  finite.  It  is  none  of  the 
limited  things,  but  yet  the  basis  of  all  of  them.  It  is  the 
universal  self,  which  is  immanent  as  well  as  transcendent."  * 
It  is  a well-known  fact  that  the  recognition  of  immanence 
often  leads  to  mysticism.*0  Mysticism  of  course  is  not 
appreciated  by  the  advocates  of  Rationalism,  or  the  scholars 
of  Logic.  Their  prejudice  ngainst  a possible  implication 
however  should  not  go  to  the  length  of  eliminating  an  actual 
central  fact  of  every  full-blooded  human  experience.  Positive 
Psychology  has  since  long  been  fighting  shy  of  the  until ru  and 
implications  of  the  Ego.  Modern  (iotulfc- psychology  however 
is  bold  enough  to  maintain  that  “wo  have  to  transcend  the 
environment  and  must  include  the  Ego  in  a complete  descrip- 
tion*. 11  While  discussing  Ziegarnik's  experiments  on  the 
relative  recall  value  of  incomplete  tasks,  Kofika  comments, 
"Over  and  above  this  relatively  temporary  sub-systom  which 
they  investigated,  they  led  us  straight  on  to  a permanent 
sub  system,  the  Self,  whose  tensions  are  much  greater  than 

8.  Iiigvcda,  i,  lG4,2ft.  Quoted  by  lhiyaimnda  Saraawati 
in  Sutyartha  /Va/v/wci, — Satufidi  Sum  shin  in o,  1925,  i 822. 

* Sir  S.  Uadhakrislunan, — Indian  Rhilusnnhy,  1020,  i. 
205. 

9.  Uadhakrishanan,  Sir  S.— Indian  Phihw>pliy,  1929, 
i,  157. 

10.  — op  f it.,  23d. 

11.  Knfikii, — Principle  nj  Gf’slfdt  psychology , 1935,217. 
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those  of  the  other  sub-systems’*.  1 2 Pointing  to  the  complexi- 
ty of  the  Ego  he  continues,  “One  principle  of  organisation  is 
the  surface  depth  organization.  The  Ego  has  a core,  the  Self, 
and  enveloping  this  core,  in  various  communications  with  it 
and  each  other  are  other  sub-systems,  etc".  We  shall  leave 
Koffka  to  discuss  the  other  principles  of  organisation  about 
the  release  or  increase  of  tensions  and  stresses  in  the  light  of 
modern  experimental  research.  Hut  now  we  hope  we  will  be 
permittrd  to  conclude  tlmt  tho  Philosophical  1 1*’  is  immanent 
in  every  Psychological  *W\  Further,  whatever  limitations 
our  ‘manifest*  behaviour  might  indicate,  wo  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  immanent  thing-in-itself  als)  forms  a part, 
albeit  a ‘si lent*  part  of  the  total  Ego-object  organisation.  18 
I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  concept  of  the  transcendent 
oljoct  is  ultimately  based  upon  the  common  experience  of  the 
immanent  in  every  perception.  When  the  individual  finds 
that  the  ical  immanent  T is  in  every  experience,  then  there 
nrins  in  him  a felt  realisation  of  the  fact  that  the  real  I must 
tiiinscend  each  experience.  Hence  the  transcendent  notions 
of  the  sul»j<c\  object,  or  reality  may  be  considered  as  projec- 
tions of  the  oxjerii'nce  of  the  inmiMtciit  in  the  perceptions  of 
the  subject,,  or  object. 

Luhtly,  it.  has  been  said  : ButlnutivitJ  brahmaiva 
hlmvtifi . ' 4 J submit  it  is  easier  to  agree  to  thenbove  identi- 
fication on  tins  basis  of  the  knowledge  of  the  immanent 
reality,  than  otherwise.  Because  of  the  above  reasons  1 hold 
that  we  should  lay  an  ompha-is  upon  the  fact  of  Reality  ns 
immanent,  and  this  emphasis  should  be  at  least  as  great,  if 
not  greater,  than  that  put  upon  the  notion  of  Reality  as 
Transcendent. 

12.  —op  rit..  341-34*2. 

18.  —op  cjt , 35 7 f. 

14,  Radha  Krishanan,  Sir  S.— op  cit„  223. 


Yogavasistba  and  Bhagawadgita 

By 

Praiilad  C.  Divanji  M.  A., 

There  are  certain  striking  points  of  resemblance  and 
contrast  between  the  Yogavasistlm  and  the  Bhagwadgita  which 
call  for  a detailed  comparison  and  contrast  of  the  two  works. 

Both  of  them  claim  to  be  treatises  on  the  science  of  Yoga. 
The  medium  of  instruction  in  the  former  is  a scion  of  the 
solar  race  of  Ksatriyas  and  in  the  latter  one  of  the  lunar  race 
thereof.  The  occasion  for  the  exposition  is  almost  the  siune 
in  both,  in  the  former,  Rama  being  overpowered  by  a feeling 
of  detachment  towards  all  worldly  pursuits  and  thus  unable 
to  accompany  Visvvamitra  to  his  hermitage  and  protect  his 
sacrifice  from  attacks  by  Ibiksasas  and  Arjuna  by  one  of 
despondancy  at  the  prospect  of  having  to  light  his  own  kith  and 
kin  on  the  battle  field  of  Kurukselia.  At  the  cud  of  the 
teaching  each  becomes  consoled  and  expresses  his  readiness 
to  do  his  masters  bidding.  While  expounding  their  doctrine 
both  tako  stock  of  all  the  current  theories  as  to  the  topics 
discussed  therein,  and  agree  in  teaching  that  the  right 
attitude  towards  the  struggles  of  life  is  that  of  facing  them 
in  a spirit  of  detachment.  Both  the  works  are  poetical 
compositions  mostly  in  the  Si  ok  a metre,  the  monotony  whereof 
is  occasionally  relieved  by  t ho  employment  of  other  popular 
metres.  There  are  many  identical  quarter,  half  nnd  complete 
stanzas  in  the  two  works.  rlhe  Yoga\asistha  also  contains 
an  Arjunopakhyana  narrated  by  Vasistha  to  Uama  in  a 
prophetic  vein  and  Sargas  52  to  58  of  the  fiist  half  of  the 
Nirvana  Prakarana  in  which  this  has  been  done  in  order 
to  illustrate  the  A-iauisakti-Yoga,  contains  the  largest 
number  of  quarter,  half  and  complete  stanzas  common  to 
the  two  works. 
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As  on  the  one  hand  there  are  the  points  of  resemblance  so 
on  the  other  there  are  points  of  contrast  too  between  the  two 
works.  Thus  while  the  author  of  the  BhagwadgZba  takes  the 
universe  as  it  appears  to  an  ordinary  individual  and  tries  to 
explain  how  it  has  evolved  in  order  to  make  tho  basic  doctrine 
of  monism  acceptable  to  him,  that  of  the  Yogaviisistha  repeated- 
ly strives  to  impress  upon  the  reader’s  mind  the  view  that 
tho  universe  ns  it  appears  does  not  in  fact  exist,  that  it  is 
only  an  appearance  due  to  the  unsteadiness  of  the  mind  and 
will  cease  to  appear  when  the  mind  regains  its  equilibrium, 
that  the  mind  too  is  a modification  of  the  pure  Caitanya 
coining  into  existence  without  affecting  its  purity  and  that 
the  Caitanya  which  is  the  same  everywhere  including  even  tho 
so  called  inert  substances  is  the  only  reality.  Similarly  while 
the  furm'T  lays  special  emphasis  on  the  efficacy  of  singular 
devotion  to  Cod  in  the  form  of  Vasudeva-Kj’sna,  though  he  is 
not  averse  to  the  path  of  knowledge,  the  latter  attaches  morn 
impoitance  to  tho  development  of  one's  intellect  by  a special 
human  effort  made  <»n  the  Sftstric  lines,  though  not  disappro- 
ving of  the  pnth  of  devotion.  It  is  also  observable  that  while 
there  are  only  one  or  t ao  metres  of  11  or  12  syllables  in  a 
line  besides  the  Anustubh  employed  in  the  <!ita  at  irregular 
intervals,  there  are  one  or  more  stanzas  having  14,  17,  ID 
and  even  21  syllables  in  a line  at  the  end  of  each  Sarga  and 
several  who!**  «»r  parts  of  Sargas  in  st. inz  is  of  varying  lengths 
in  the  Yo.avasistha,  that  while  the  author  of  tho  former  uses 
a simile  here  and  a metaphor  there  only  to  nmke  his  meaning 
clear,  that  of  the  Utter  uses  too  many  figures  of  speech  a9  if 
with  a deliberate  view  to  make  the  work  artistic,  that  while 
the  language?  of  the  former  is  simple  and  natural  throughout, 
that  of  tho  latter  grows  at  places  crooked  and  artificial  and  that 
while  the  fwrmer  contains  only  one  description  of  the  mental 
state  of  An  aspirant  in  the  first  Adhyfiya  and  one  vision  of  tho 
Kfdiiswariipa  in  the  eleventh  Adhyfiya,  the  latter  is  replete 
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with  descriptions  of  the  states  of  the  human  mind  from  the 
stage  of  total  ignorance  to  that  of  complete  wisdom  and  betrays 
a deliberate  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  author  to  attract 
readers  towards  it  by  digressing  to  describe  in  details  the 
operations  in  battles,  the  afflicted  conditions  of  lovers,  and 
the  beauties  of  the  dawn,  night,  seasons,  mountains,  rivers, 
forest  trees  etc. 

The  points  of  resemblance  leave  no  doubt  as  to  one  of  the 
two  works  having  been  indebted  to  the  other  for  them  as  there 
is  no  possibility  of  a common  source  from  which  both  could 
have  borrowed  ideas,  expressions  and  stanzas.  The  questions 
for  consideration  that  arise  tin-re  fore  are  : — 

1.  Which  is  the  earlier  of  the  two  works  ? 

2.  How  can  the  p.-hits  of  contrast  bo  reconciled  with  those 
of  resemblance  ? 

As  for  the  fiist,  there  is  enough  evidence  for  the  conclusion 
that  the  Oita  is  the  earlier  work  and  must  have  supplied  the 
plan,  expressions  and  stanzas  above  referred  to  to  the  author  of 
the  Yogavasistha  who  seeing  that  they  were  popular  may 
have  made  use  of  them.  This  may  seem  inconsistent  with  the 
tradition  and  the  claim  of  the  work  to  be  a composition  of  sage 
Valmiki  of  the  ago  of  li-tmacandra  but  there  is  a lot  of  evi- 
dence for  the  eon victiun  that  the  work  which  has  come  down 
to  us  is  not  the  work  of  that  sago  or  at  least  not  it  in  its 
undiluted  form.  As  fi<r  the  other  question,  the  style  and 
diction  of  that  work  present  a close  rcsomhlance  to  the  lilinga- 
wata  Punni  in  it.s  present  form  which  has  some  other 
features  also  in  common  with  it.  That  work  may  be  cxiunt 
in  the  5th  century  A.  I>.  ns  claimed  by  Mr.  Krishnamurti 
Sarma  of  the  Anuamalai  University  but  it  must  nob  have 
received  its  present  form  till  the  tenth  century  since  when 
only  it  obtained  wide  currency.  The  Yogavfi-istha  in  its 
present  form  is  also  a work  of  the  same  time  ns  shown  by  me 
in  the  papers  on  “The  Date  and  Place  of  origin  of  tho  Yoga- 
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vasistha”  read  before  the  seventh  session  of  the  All-India 
Oriental  Conference  held  at  Baroda  in  December  1933.  The 
then  reviser  of  that  work,  whoever  ho  was,  must  have  borrowed 
the  plan  etc.  from  the  Bhagwadgita  and  the  style  and  diction 
from  the  Bhagawata  Purfma — another  popular  work  of  the 
Vai&navas — and  having  combined  the  two  gave  it  its  present 
shape. 

By  that  time  the  Buddhist  logicians  had  made  great 
headway  in  logic  and  Guudapada  having  adopted  most  of  tho 
line  of  reasoning  of  tho  Madhyamikas  had  propounded  in 
Ajiitivada  of  which  the  main  doctrine  of  the  Yogavasistha  is 
only  an  enlarged  edition  prepared  with  the  help  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Kasmir  Saivites.  As  for  the  worship  of  Vasudeva- 
Krsna  there  are  several  episodes  in  the  Yogavasisfha  illustra- 
ting the  doctrine  of  grace  of  Visnu  and  in  the  Arjunopakhyana 
and  other  places  Sri  Kr?na  has  been  reoognized  as  an  Avatara 
of  N.irayana  or  Vi.Miu  or  Hari  and  as  for  the  preponderance 
given  to  individual  etTurt,  that  is  in  consonance  with  the 
Ajativnda  which  is  the  central  pivot  round  which  the  whole 
work  turns. 


Idealism  in  Practice 

Br 

Sabheshwar  Banerjee. 

Despite  the  revival  of  popular  or  Now  Realism*  and 
Pragmatism,  Idealism,  especially  of  the  post-Kantian  typo,  still 
holds  the  field  in  modern  philosophy.  This  suggests  at  once 
some  intrinsic  merit  as  well  as  a drawback  in  it.  I will 
rather  choose  to  dwell  on  the  latter. 

The  drawback,  I humbly  suggest-,  lies  in  this  that  the 
bearing  of  the  Idealist’s  theory  on  the  practical  sido  of  life 
has  not  been  sufficiently  stressed  or  brought  into  relief.  Jt  is 
true  that  Kaut  was  for  vigorous  morality  despite  bis  Idealism. 
But  it  is  very  difficult  to  prove  that  ho  ilnhiwl  it  fr«»m  his 
Idealism,  The  link  between  the  thing-in-itBelf,  especially  when 
the  unknowabilitv  of  its  nature  is  frankly  made  known  and 
the  question  ‘What-  ought  I to  do  and  what  should  I hope  for* 
is  not  clearly  discernible.  With  Sankara's  Idealism,  as  is 
well  known,  practical  morality  definitely  recedes  in  the.  back- 
ground. With  the  Indians  at  least,  this  has  been  rospinsible 
for  the  association  always  of  a-itwr*dity  with  any  theory  of 
Idealism-’. 

This  again  is  attributable  to  the  stressing  of  the  wpyutiiv 
side  of  Idealism  -the  Vedantio  Maya,  Spencer’s  Unknowable, 
or  Kant’s  assertion  of  our  inability  to  know  the  true  nature  of 
the  thiiig-in  itself,  for  examples.  It  is  worthwhile  to  stress 

1.  As  mentioned  in  Sj.  Adityanath’s  address  in  tho  Kith 
Indian  Philosophical  Congress. 

2.  This  will  he  found  elaborately  discussed  in  the  writer’s 
recently  published  b-ok,  “J/y  Ideas  and  Idnds'9  (S.  Chuml  Ss 
Oj,  CliniuJi  Cliawk,  bdliij. 
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the  positive  side  of  Idealism  also,  the  gnosticism  behind  it, 
the  knowledge  which  intuits  that  nothing  definite  can  be  known 
of  the  Thing-in-itself  or  a perfectly  rounded  off  concept  made 
of  it. 

Critical  Monism,  the  culmination  of  Idealism,  is  not  simply 
negative.  Kant  did  not  deny  the  thing-in-itsclf  although  he 
could  not  describe  its  nature.  The  Vadanta  has  Sarbam 
Khalwidam  Brahma  as  against  its  dictum,  Brahma  Satyam 
Jaganmithya.  In  fact  what  does  Idealism  actually  negative  ? 
It  negatives  only  the  evil,  the  devalues  of  the  world.  It  does 
not  negative  the  consciousness  which  it  makes  identical  with 
the  whole  Reality.  It  dons  nob  negative  goodness  and  beauty 
which  it  asserts,  are  the  finer  reflections  of  the  Reality  in 
life.  The  entire  tenth  chapter  of  the  (lita  is  a stress  on  this, 
(icodness  and  beauty  — in  the  ethical  and  not  merely  aesthetic 
sen^e  of  the  terms  - arc  the  forms , tho  of  the  UculiLy 

as  it  were,  just,  ns  the  ring  or  the  necklace  are  the  forma  of 
gold  or  smoke  is  tho  predicite  of  fire.  All  these  are  given 
to  us  b\  Idealism.  Only  evil  it  seta  at  naught  Ai  d who  will 
demur  at  this  ? It  only  does  methodically  what  is  done  in 
a fortuitious  manner  by  religion  and  tlvism.  For  instance, 
when  our  son  dies  and  we  ascribe  it  to  the  will  of  Cod  and 
are  sustained  bv  that  faith,  we  unconsciously  give  out  that  evil 
is  not  a real  factor  and  should  not  overwhelm  us  like  the  false 
nightmare.  When  we  prepare  ourselves  to  lay  down  our 
lives  if  need  he,  say  for  the  country's  cause,  we  give  out  that 
the  world  of  subjection  to  us  is  nothing  (Jaganmithya)  and 
the  good  of  tho  nation  is  tin*  thing.  As  goodness  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  Reality  in  embodied  existence,  in  such 
cases  Reality  becomes  practical  and  not  merely  academic.  Wo 
are  Idealists  each  one  of  us.  Nay,  the  nearer  the  approach 
to  Idealism,  tho  greater  will  be  our  significance  in  life.  Ideal- 
ism is  ‘real’  enough,  pragmatic  enough  to  preclude  us  from 
being  tempted  by  any  other  realism  or  pragmatism.  If 
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Monism  is  the  culmination  of  Idealism,  I should  think  it 
not  merely  an  academic  proposition,  but  a factor  whioh 
constrains  upon  us  in  every  walk  of  life  which  M&zzini  thought 
was  alone  capable  of  solving  the  great  social  questions  of  the 
day,  as  when  he  said, 

The  dualism  of  your  dogma  transferred  into  your 
moral  code,  generated  that  antagonism  between  earth 
and  heaven,  matter  and  spirit,  body  and  soul, 
which,  no  matter  to  what  grade  of  the  doctrine  you 
belong,  essentially  narrowed  your  conception 
of  the  unity  of  life,  and  of  its  mission...  rendering 
it  impossible  that  the  great  social  questions  of  the  day 
should  be  solved  through  tho  help  of  your  religion. 

( “From  the  Council  to  Col*). 

What  great  a gain  to  have  these  dualisms  settled  once  for  all  J 
The  summit  of  the  mountain  we  have  called  the  spirit  or  value, 
the  base  the  matter  oncality.  The  point  of  the  knife-blade 
we  have  called  goodness  or  virtue,  the  blunt  side  sin  or  evil. 
The  water  in  the  kettle  on  tho  oven  we  called  the  body  or 
coarseness  or  instinct,  the  steam  the  soul,  fineness  or  bliss. 
But  w*e  have  never  thought  if  wo  could  get  the  summit,  the 
point  or  the  steam  all  for  themselves  if  there  wore  no  base, 
blade  or  water  respectively  : whether  the  whole  elephant 
was  nob  something  else  than  what  the  1 six  learned  but  blind 
men  of  Hindostan'*  felt.  If  we  felt  otherwise— which  means 
our  adopting  the  great  truth  of  Idealism— we  shall  be  able  to 
,fsolve  the  great  social  questions  of  the  day”  for  we  shall  agree 
with  Nietzsschc  that  "man  should  become  better  and  better" 
and  that  “when  life  is  on  the  ascending  line,  Instinct  is  the 
some  as  happiness";  we  shall  not  be  toru  between  these 
thoughts,  "why  did  I not  perform  good  acts  /•  "why  not 

3,  For  a fuller  treatment  of  this  theme  I shall  refer  the 
readers  to  my  work  "Aft/  Ideas  and  Ideals" t 
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refrain  from  bad  ones0  (Efcara  ha  bab  na  tapati,  Kimaham 
Sadhu  nakarabam,  Kimaham  papamakarabamiti — ■ Taittiriya) 
which  means  our  philosophy  getting  mingled  and  at  one  with 
Life  and  no  longer  remaining  a tantalising  pursuit  of  the 
unknown.  What  is  more  ‘real’  and  pragmatic  then  what  this 
Idealism  offers  ? 


Shanti  Devi  Farther  Investigated* 

By 

Dr.  Indba  Sen 

Last  year  I hud  reported  to  the  Congress  the  case  of  Shanti 
Devi,  the  girl  who  was  alleged  to  possess  memories  of  her 
previous  life.  The  discussion  that  has  followed  the  paper  had 
given  me  a few  useful  ideas.  During  about  the  yonr  that  has 
elapsed  since  then  some  further  data  have  been  collected,  which, 
I desire,  may  also  be  examined  by  this  learned  gathering  and, 
I am  sure,  I will  once  agaiu  get  a few  helpful  suggestions. 

A continual  watch  over  the  developments  of  the  girl’s 
behaviour  could  not  be  kept.  That  was  obviously  not  possi- 
ble for  one  who  also  h;>d  duties  at  a college.  I therefore  had 
to  remain  content  with  what  1 could  get  of  her  from  the 
reports  of  some  friends,  who  live  near  to  the  girl  and  h&d  been 
requested  to  remain  watchful  in  regard  to  any  developments 
that  she  might  present.  But  I have  also  personally  seen  her 
a few  times  during  this  time.  There  is  one  thing  that 
requires  to  be  observed  in  regard  to  her  general  behaviour. 
For  some  time  she  has  been  assuming  airs  to  the  effect  that 
she  can  foreti  11  the  future.  Borne  speculators  of  the  town  have 
been  going  to  her  to  inquire  about  the  success  or  failure  of  a 
business.  This  is  obviously  an  unfortunate  development. 
Apart  from  this,  she  is  quite  normnl.  She  attends  school  and 
is  apparently  not  to  anxious  about  going  to  Muttra  as  she  used 
to  be  before  she  was  taken  there  for  the  first  time  in  Novem- 
ber last  year. 

But  she  had  also  br.cn  subjected  to  two  tc.»ts  and  the  fresh 
evidence  that  was  thus  obtained  is  just  the  thing  that  has  now 
to  be  examined.  In  April  la6t  she  had  been  taken  to  Muttra 
and  Brindubitii  a s<  cond  time  and  her  memory  was  testi  d on 
some  new  points.  And  then  in  June  last  the  cooperation  of 
a hypnotist  had  been  secured,  who  attempted  to  get  her  recol 
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lections  of  former  life  in  a hypnotic  state.  Fairly  complete 
reports  were  prepared  of  both  these  tests,  and  I will  now 
simply  read  certain  portions  from  them. 

Portions  from  the  two  Reports. 

During  the  last  year,  while  studying  Shanti  Devi,  I also 
came  to  know  of  a number  of  other  simitar  cases  and  four  of 
them  I did  inyself  more  or  less  inquire  into.  A brief  statement 
of  these  four  cases  will  be  of  some  interest. 

(1)  It  is  tho  case  of  a farmer’s  daughter,  about  8 years 
of  age  living  in  a small  village  with  one  pacca  house  only,  in 
the  l’ataudi  State.  1 had  gone  there  to  acquaint  myself  with 
the  case.  She  is  awfully  shy  girl.  She  would  not,  in  fact, 
look  up.  However  with  the  help  of  a resident  of  that  place  wo 
managed  to  get  replies  to  Borne  questions. 

None  of  the  statements  of  the  girl  have  been  put  to  a test 
of  verification.  In  fact  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  locate  her 
former  village  as  the  information  given  by  her  is  very  inade- 
quate. Hut  what  is  interesting  about  her  is  that  she  has 
been  brought  up  in  a very  simple  environment,  where  publi- 
city is  no  factor.  Even  in  that  village,  I found  on  enquiring, 
that  most  of  the  people  did  not  know  of  the  extra-ordinary 
things  that  she  talked  about.  A tutoring  was  out  of  the 
question  and  statements,  though  not  verified,  were  still 
spontaneous  and  in  substance  the  same  even  when  called  forth 
by  different  questions. 

(2)  This  is  again  a girl— the  daughter  of  a lawyer  friend 
of  mine,  whom  1 have  known  for  over  ten  years.  Once,  when  the 
girl  in  question  was  about  four  years  old,  the  whole  family 
went  to  Soiia,  the  place  of  a sulphur  spiing  near  tiurgaon, 
perhaps  for  a bath.  At  one  time  in  the  day  the  girl  said  to  her 
mother  that  she  wanted  to  ease  herself.  The  mother  took  her 
to  a place  at  tho  back  of  the  temple  that  stands  there  for  tho 
sauio,  While  she  was  going  to  sit  down  there  to  ease  herself, 
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she  cried  out  “Mummy,  I have  lived  before."  The  mother  felt 
naturally  confused  by  this  statement  of  her  daughter,  whom 
Bhe  knew,  she  was  bringing  there  for  the  first  timo  and  there- 
fore asked  “What  do  you  mean  ?'*  The  daughter  promptly 
replied,  “Mummy,  I lived  here  when  1 was  an  old  woman.'* 
“What  did  you  do  here  then  f9  w».s  the  next  question.  “There 
used  to  be  a panditji  too.  And  we  would  take  a 'dive*  and  do  liko 
this".  “This"  referred  to  the  movement  of  the  hands  involved 
in  offering  incense  when  performing  ‘Arti’,  which  sho  made  to 
convey  her  meaning.  “And  what  happened  then"  ? "Oh,  the 
Pandit  died  Many  people  came  from  the  village,  who  took 
him  away  and  put  him  into  fire.  And  then  I cried  out  *hai 
Panditji,  II ai  Panditji." 

This  girl  is  now  about  8 years  old.  Hut  I learnt  of  the 
above  facts  only  last  year  in  connection  wiLh  Sh  inti  Devi’s 
case.  This  incident  of  the  girl's  life  had  remained  confined 
to  a few  people  including  Prof.  Dharmaudra  Nath,  Meerut 
College.  Alter  returning  to  Delhi  wlioro  th-y  then  lived  she 
continued  to  remember  occasion  illy  for  about  six  months,  the 
things  referred  to  in  the  statements  that  sho  made  at  Sonn. 
Hut  before  she  went  there  she  never  said  anything  that  could 
suggest  that  she  had  any  unknown  reed  lections. 

(8)  This  is  the  case  of  a boy  now  about  1 8 years  old.  At 
the  age  of  about  8 yoirs,  he  once  fell  ill,  and  in  a state  of  high 
fever,  he  said,  I am  told,  something  like  this  “My  wife  is  in 
Cnrguon,  call  her  immediately”,  She  was  then  telegraphically 
called.  And  it  is  said  that  after  meeting  his  wife  of  the  former 
incarnation  he  suou  got  well.  He  hud  at  that  time,  told  a 
few  things  about  his  previous  life,  which  are  reported  to  have 
been  found  correct.  This  was  a striking  case  but  it  never  got 
to  the  press.  The  boy  is  now  reading  in  a local  school,  and 
his  father  exercises  a strict  control  that  nobody  approaches  the 
boy  with  a view  to  ask  any  question  regarding  hia  former  life. 
The  father  told  me  that,  that  had  on  several  occasions  in  tho 
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past  made  him  exceedingly  sad.  He  had  even  developed  fever 
and  lain  in  bed  for  several  days.  There  are  Boveral  people  in 
Delhi,  who  know  this  case  personally.  My  own  information  is, 
however,  chiefly  obtained  from  a Post-graduate  student  of 
ours  who  was  a neighbour  to  the  boy,  when  in  his  illness  his 
wife  was  first  called  for  from  Gurgaon. 

(4)  This  is  once  again  a girl— a daughter  of  a school 
master  of  Delhi.  The  girl  is  now  about  15  years  of  age  and  is 
reading  in  the  Matriculation  class  and  has  no  recollection  of 
even  what  she  said  at  one  time,  1 inquired  about  the  facts  of 
the  case  from  tho  parents  themselves.  They  said  that  at  one 

time  when  they  were  going  in  a train  to they  were  most 

surprised  to  hear  from  their  daughter  as  the  train  went  past 
a town  with  a conspicuous  red  building,  '*!  used  to  live  in 
this  house  (or  perhaps  a house  like  this)’*  “With  whom  did  you 
live  there,”  One  of  the  parents  asked,  when  the  house  was 
already  out  of  sight. 

“We  were  two  sisters  nnd  we  lived  with  our  Nani’*, 
(mothers  mother)  She  also  said  that  it  was  a very  big  house 
and  that  they  had  a cow  also  and  a few  things  more. 

The  parents  say  that  she  continued  to  remember  occasional- 
ly her  former  house  and  her  Nani  for  about  six  months, 
lint  since  they  had  got  frightened  by  this  development  of  the 
girl,  they'  discouraged  her  by  all  means  when  she  repented  any 
of  those  things. 

None  of  the  things  that  she  said  were  verified  by  anybody. 
And  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  an  illustration  of  the 
hypothesis  of  Individual  psychology  ; inferiority  complex 
working  out  in  a compensatory  reaction.  That  a child,  who 
lucked  a big  house  and  a cow  here  imagined  to  have  them 
elsewhere.  With  this  hypothesis  in  my  mind  I asked  a few 
questions,  but  tho  information  thus  elicited  did  not  confirm 
the  hypothesis. 
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I have  been  informed  of  a few  more  cases,  but  the  facts 
of  those  cases  have  not  yet  boon  reliably  ascertained. 

We  might  now  attempt  to  develop  some  sort  of  scientific 
opinion  from  those  facts.  These  opinions  are,  in  fust,  of  the 
nature  of  reflections,  since  the  facts  arc  not  yet  sufficient  and 
strong  enough  to  entitle  us  to  a definite  conclusion. 

I will  first  mention  a striking  similarity  that  I have  obser. 
ved  in  the  cases  that  I have  personally  inquired  into.  All  the 
four  children  that  I have  above  described  had  been  rather 
unusually  quiet  until  about  3 years  of  their  age.  After  that  too 
they  have  been  on  the  whole  less  playful  and  social.  They 
have  all  been  awfully  shy  ami  very  much  closed  up  They  seem 
clearly  to  represent  Dr.  Jung's  introvert  type.  This  suggested 
to  my  mind  the  possibility  of  explaining  these  cases  on  the 
inferiority  complex  hypothesis  of  Adler  or  Jung's  Psycho-ana- 
lytic theory.  Bnt  then  there  is  one  almost  insurmountable 
difficulty.  Now  whereas  it  is  possible  to  spin  out  a story  ful- 
some subjective  satisfaction,  but  an  identification  of  objective 
facts,  not  known  before,  cannot  be  thus  worked  out. 

Shanti,  at  least  had  identified  a number  of  facts.  Now 
either  the  identifications  have  deceived  us  in  some  subtle  way 
or  else  these  hypotheses  are  inadequate,  so  far  as  these  cases 
are  concerned. 

I have  also  sought  to  ascertain  if  any  of  the  various 
pathological  forms  of  memory  will  fit  in  here.  The  one  known 
by  the  name  of  "Deja  vu”  comes  nearest  to  our  phenomena. 
But  again  between  the  two  there  is  a clear  difference.  In 
‘'Deja  Vu”  on  the  fir>t  presentation  of  an  object,  the  subject 
feels  thnt  he  has  experienced  it  before.  But  Shanti  Devi  had 
told  beforehand  what  she  knew  in  .Muttra  and  which  she  later 
on  identified.  Hence  one  cannot  classify  the  phenomena 
presented  by  Shanti  Devi  with  that  of  ‘Doja  Vu’.  The  case  of 
the  daughter  of  the  lawyer  gentlemen,  above  described,  could 
be  more  easily  thought  of  us  a case  of  ‘Deja  Vu".  But  there 
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too  one  important  thing  is  lacking.  In  ‘Deja  Vu*  cases  the 
sense  of  false  recognition  arises  more  or  less  as  a matter  of 
habit,  repeatedly  in  different  situations  ; but  in  the  girl 
referred  to  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  case.  For  the 
understanding  of  Shanti  Devi’s  case  a circumstance  which 
I came  to  know  of  much  later  seems  to  be  of  a special  signi- 
ficance. It  is  learnt  that  Ch.  Kcdar  Nath,  Shanti  Devi’s 
husband  in  her  former  incarnation,  used  to  come  to  Delhi 
occasionally  to  put  chase  cloth  for  his  shop  in  Muttra,  before 
this  matter  at  all  came  to  be  known  to  the  public.  And  he 
used  to  pass  through  Cheera  Khana,  the  Mohalla,  where 
Shmiti  lives  and  would  sometimes  sit  at  a Halwai’s  shop 
for  milk.  On  one  occasion  it  is  reported  that  Shanti  seeing 
him  at  the  shop  came  home  and  told  her  mother  “(Ho  is 
there')”.  But  none  took  any  interest  in  that.  This  is  reported 
to  have  happened. 

Now  the  fact  Could  have  been,  at  least  theoretically,  the 
starting  point  of  the  story.  It  might  he  thought  that  Shanti 
had  imagined  something  which  found  a fixation  point  in  that 
occasional  visitor  to  the  Mohalla.  Later  through  the  cooper- 
ation of  some  favourable  circumstances  further  details  of  the 
story  might  havo  been  built  up.  But,  though  in  the  fact  of 
Ch.  Kadar  Nath’s  passing  through  Shunli's  Mohalla  one 
finds  good  suiting  point  for  the  elaboration  of  the  story,  yet, 
so  far  I have  not  succeeded  in  discovering  further  steps  how  the 
entire  drama  might  have  been  worked  up. 

Last  year  I had  more  or  less  reported  the  ease.  This  time 
a butter  knowledge  of  Shanti’s  case  and  a few  other  cases  of 
the  sumo  type  encouraged  me  to  offer  some  sort  of  considcra- 
rat’ons,  out  of  which  or  with  the  help  of  which  in  course  of 
time,  some  scientific  opinion  might,  be  developed. 
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II 

St.  Nihal  Singh,  the  well-known  International  Journalist, 
having  conio  to  know  about  Shanti  Duvi  of  Cheera-Khana 
Delhi,  who  is  alleged  to  reporb  from  hor  former  life,  expressed 
to  L.  Desh  Bandhu  tho  desire  to  see  something  fresh  and 
original  of  the  girl's  behaviour  for  himself.  Accordingly,  at 
his  suggestion,  a second  trip  to  Muttra,  more  particularly  to 
Brindaban,  where  she  had  not  been  taken  before  was 
planned.  The  number  of  persons  who  accompanied  tho  girl  this 
time  was  very  small:  St.  Nihal  Singh,  Mrs.  St.  Nihal  Singh, 
Pt.  Neki  Ham  Sliarnia,  L.  Hang  Bahadur,  the  father  of  the 
girl  and  myself.  Further  the  idea  of  the  visit  was  kept  strictly 
confidential.  The  actual  programme  of  action  was  to  be 
determined  by  St.  Nihal  Singh,  who  wanted  to  test  the  thing 
in  his  own  way. 

On  the  morning  of  tho  2nd  of  April,  St.  Nilml  Singh,  Mrs. 
St  .Nihal  Singh  and  myself  lefb  for  Muttra  by  car  and  Pt. 
Neki  Ham  Sharma,  L.  Hang  Bahadur,  and  the  girl  by  train. 
The  car  reached  Muttra  earlier  and  therefore  we  waited  for 
the  train  nfc  the  station.  Meantime  we  had  fixed  upon  onr  first 
objective.  The  Chauba  relations  of  Shanti  Devi's  previous  life 
own  a villa  sort  of  thing,  called  by  tin  m Bagichi  outside  the 
town  at  a distance  of  about  8 miles  from  their  home.  Mere 
usually  the  male  members  and  the  children  of  tho  family  come 
for  bath,  exercise,  and  prayer.  During  the  day  the  cows  of  tho 
homo  are  also  kept  at  this  place.  Shanti  Devi  had  not  been 
taken  to  this  place  last  time.  St.  Nihal  Singh  therefure  ap- 
proved of  the  idf3u  of  asking  her  to  take  us  to  tho  Bagichi. 
Amongst  those  who  accompanied  her  I alone  knew  the  place. 

Now  ns  wc  led  the  girl,  her  father  and  pandit-ji  out  of  the 
station  and  stood  about  the  tonga  stand,  St.  Nihal  Singh 
asked  her  if  she  would  be  able  to  take  us  to  the  Bagichi  of 
which  she  sometimes  talked  in  Delhi.  And  she  replied,  ‘ Yos, 

I can.,>  “All  right,  le  t us  then  go  there  first.”  And  wc  prepared 
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to  start.  Except  Fandit-ji  who  was  in  a tonga,  we  were  all  in 
the  car.  The  chauffeur  was  asked  to  follow  the  direction  of 
Shanti’s  instructions. 

At  the  first  crossing  she  directed  the  car  towards  the  town 
rather  than  the  Bagichi.  St.  Nihal  Singh  asked  me  whether 
she  had  taken  the  right  road.  I said,  no.  At  this  stage  I asked 
the  girl,  ‘ Where  are  you  taking  us  ?”  She  replied.  “I  want  to 
go  home  first.”  We  tried  to  persuade  her  to  take  us  to  the 
Bagichi  first,  but  she  could  not  be  pervaded  upon,  and  there- 
fore at  last,  St.  Nihal  Singh  Agreed  to  her  following  the  way 
that  she  chose,  but,  instead  of  going  inside  the  Iloligate,  where 
she  desired  to  go,  we  went  to  a Hotel  which  is  on  the  Holi 
Gate  road,  but  about  half  a mile  away  from  the  gate  outside. 
After  having  taken  our  food  we  once  again  started  and  asked 
the  girl  to  take  us  to  Bngichi.  Rut  she  insisted  on  going  home 
first.  Wo  were  afraid  of  going  to  the  town,  as  that  would 
have  inevitnbly  raised  a crowd,  which  would  have  followed  us 
wheroever  we  might  have  gone  in  Muttra.  We  gave  her  a bait 
also.  Wo  told  her  “Take  us  to  the  Bngichi  first  then  we  would 
certainly  take  you  home.”  Sho  was  now  getting  ever  more 
restless  and  would  not  listen  to  our  requests  and  persuasions. 

Rut  we,  however  wanted  to  see  her  reaction  to  the  Bagichi 
and,  therefore,  proposed  to  St.  Nihal  Singh  that  I might 

direct  the  car  to  the  road  that  leads  to  the  Bagichi 

Placed  on  the  road  that  she  must  have  followed  for  the  place, 
she  might  lead  us  to  the  destination.  St.  Nihal  Singh  approved 
of  the  idea  and  wc  drove  to  the  right  road.  But  she  was  all  the 
time  protesting  that  she  wanted  to  go  inside  the  Iloli  Gate 
to  her  home.  She  did  not  recognise  the  road  nor  anything  of 
the  surroundings.  On  the  way  to  the  Bagichi  there  is  a mosque 
in  red  stone  that  strikes  conspicuously  any  passerby.  We  asked 
her  if  she  knew  that  mosque.  She  did  not. 

I next  proposed  to  St.  Nihal  Singh  that  we  might  now 
proceed  to  the  Bagichi  itself  and  see  her  reaction  to  the  actual 
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site.  She  had  failed  to  lead  us  to  the  place,  though  it  must 
also  be  remembered  that  we  had  failed  to  secure  her  attention 
for  the  task. 

At  lust,  our  car  reached  the  place  and  stood  on  the  road, 
in  front  of  the  Bagichi.  I asked  her, 11  Do  you  know  this  place  ?" 
She  said,  ‘ She  had  been  brought  out  to  some  unknown  place 
and  that  we  must  go  back  to  the  town.” 

I next  proposed  that  we  must  get  cut  of  the  car  and  walk 
about  on  the  road,  so  that  the  girl  got  a fuller  view  of  tho 
surroundings.  But  as  we  got  down,  Shanti  Devi  ran  in  tho 
direction  that  we  hud  come  from,  saying  that  she  was  going 
home.  We  had  all  been  struck  by  the  intense  desire  to  go 
home  that  she  had  displayed  since  sho  arrived  in  Muttra. 

Just  then  I saw  that  the  fathcr-in-Law  of  the  alleged 
former  incarnation  of  Shanti  Devi  was  in  the  Bagichi.  Wo 
decided  to  call  him  out.  He  came  down  and  stood  in  front 
of  St.  Nihal  Singh.  The  'girl  who  hud  run  away  about  200 
yards  was  also  fetched.  Now  ns  she  came  back  and  was 
within  a distance  of  10  to  15  yards  from  us,  she  looked  a little 
baffled  perhaps  to  see  amongst  us  a man,  who  was  bare-footed 
and  had  just  a loin-cloth  on.  On  coming  nearrer  her  expression 
clearly  changed.  She  looked  into  the  face  of  the  rnan,  bowed 
low  and  touched  his  feet  in  a clearly  recognisable  reverential 
feeding.  St.  Nilml  Singh  asked,  “Who  is  he  ?"  “Father-in-law. 
The  gcntelinuu,  who  also  was  apparently  moved,  picked 
her  up  and  held  her  in  his  arms  for  a few  minutes. 
While  wo  all  stood  astonished  watching  that  scene  of  tender 
feeling,  we  were  also  struck  by  tho  change  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  general  mental  frame  of  the  girl.  She  had  been 
for  now  a couple  of  hours  awfully  restless  persistently  asking 
us  to  tako  her  home.  Just  in  that  situation  uptil  a littlo 
while  ago  she  was  actually  angry  that  she  had  been  brought 
to  some  unknown  place  away  from  her  home.  But  on  seeing 
that  gentleman  almost  in  a moment  she  looked  so  quiet  and 
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pleased.  It  is  very  relevant  to  observe  here  that  she  met 
this  gentleman  in  the  situation  that  she  was  strongly  complain- 
ing of.  She  obviously  never  expected  to  meet  any  one  of 
her  people  there. 

Now  when  she  was  quiet  and  satisfied,  we  asked  her,  "Gan 
you  tell  what  place  is  this  ?”  She  glanced  round  and  quietly 
replied  “This  is  that  Bagiohi.’* 

We  now  turned  toward*  tho  Ragichi  and  as  we  were 
approaching  it,  one  of  us  asked,  “Can  you  tell  ua  anything 
about  the  Ragichi  ?”  Bub  instead  of  saying  something  in 
advance  she  walked  a little  more  quickly  apparently  wanting 
to  show  us  the  things,  Wo  ascended  a few  steps  and  we  wero 
on  the  floor  of  the  Ragichi.  Standing  just  at  the  top  of  the 
steps,  one  secs  the  main  block  of  rooms  in  front  of  him,  on 
the  left  there  is  a small  room  standing  all  alone.  Now  as 
she  came  up  she  turned  towards  the  left  and  went  straight 
into  the  room.  On  reaching,  the  first  thing  she  said  was  “I 
have  lived  in  this  room,  and  there11  pointing  to  one  corner 
“I  used  to  cook.”  She  looked  up  and  pointing  to  the  tipper 
pirtion  of  tho  walls  said,  “Here  there  used  to  be  pictures 
then,  and  they  were  ten  in  number.”  It  may  be  hero  stated 
that  inside  the  room  besides  the  girl  there  were  not  more 
than  4 persons  (St.  Nihal  Singh,  myself  ami  two  more).  Tne 
remaining  who  were  nbout  ti  or  7 stood  outside  in  the  com- 
j »o  u ml.  Amongst  those  besides  the  father-in-law  there 
were  2 or  3 other  chnubns  who  are  Biiutlan  relations  to  the 
above.  St.  Nihal  Singh  put  to  her  here  a series  of  questions 
to  test  the  validity  particulaily  of  the  former  statement.  He 
asked,  “When  did  you  live  hi  re  ? How  long  did  you  live  here  ? 
Were  you  well  or  ill  then  7”  To  all  these  she  gave  replies 
which  on  the  whole  tallied  with  what  the  Chaubas  had  related 
to  us.  The  Chaubas  told  us  that  when  she  had  lo«t  her  leg 
and  could  no  longer  stand  erect  she  was  ill  for  several  months. 
At  that  time  she  had  been  brought  there  for  a change.  With 
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regard  to  the  number  of  the  pictures  the  Chnubas  said  that 
they  were  not  suro  that  it  was  ten,  otherwise  they  said  that 
her  statements  were  correct.  Having  known  from  Chauba 
Mahndcva  ( the  father-in-law ) that  she  was  a cripple  when 
Shanti  .Devi  lived  here  in  her  alleged  former  incarnation 
»St.  Nihal  Singh  trii'd  to  find  out  if  she  had  any  memory  of 
that  incapacity  of  hers.  lie  asked  “Wore  you  well  or  ill  when 
you  were  hero  ?’*  “I  was  not  well  then”,  “What  was  the 
trouble  ?”  “I  used  to  get  fever”.  “But  you  could  go  out  of 
the  room  and  walk  about  in  the  compound  j”  “No,  no,” 
came  the  proper  reply.  “I  having  lost  iny  leg  because  of 
tho  cold  I caught  in  Ilardwsir  for  taking  101  Parikramas  of 
a temple  in  water,  I could  only  creep  while  sitting**.  And 
when  at  lust  this  reply  came  up  we  were  all  naturally  much 
surprised. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  above  investigation  as 
had  been  originally  intended  and  plunncd,  the  girl  was  with 
St.  Nihal  Singh.  The  Chuubas  had  been  requested,  not 
to  speak  unless  consulted.  Now  while  the  girl  made  a state- 
ment and  whilo  St.  Nihal  Singh  kept  her  busy  I would  take 
a Chauba  apart  and  asked  him  bo  give  what  he  knew  of  the 
actual  happenings.  Having  known  from  the  Chauba,  I would 
return  and  report  briefly  in  English  to  St.  Nihal  Singh, 
causing  as  little  distruction  to  the  girl  as  was  possible. 

When  the  girl  had  nothing  more  to  relate  about  that  room 
and  we  had  nothing  more  to  inquire  about  it,  we  proceeded  to 
the  main  building  of  the  Bagichi.  Now  one  of  us  inquired, 
“Well,  what  cun  you  tell  us  about  this  part  of  the  Bagichi  ?”. 
About  the  middle  of  the  main  block  on  the  front,  she  stopped 
and  placed  her  hand  at  a point  on  the  wall  and  said,  “About 
hero  there  used  to  be  a ring,  to  which  the  cow  was  tied,  bub 
then  we  never  had  sun  there.  It  remained  shady  the  whole  day 
and  now  I find  sun  here.**  Shu  looked  perplexed  us  she  said 
this.  Beyond  that  she  hud  nothing  more  to  tell  us  about  the 
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Bagichi.  She  went  round  practically  all  over,  bub  nothing 
seemed  to  awaken  any  other  definite  recollection. 

To  verify  the  above  statement  of  the  girl,  I took  a 
Ghauba  apart  and  asked  him  whether  it  was  correct.  This 
Ghauba  it  may  be  mentioned,  is  a relation  of  Gh. 
Kedar  Nath,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  the  Bagichi : 
lie  seemed  to  know  definitely  the  matters  and  circumstances 
that  Shanti  Devi  was  talking  about.  He  took  mo  and  there 
were  2 or  3 more  who  followed  us,  to  the  back  of  the  main 
building  and  stopping  at  a place  about  the  middle  of  the 
entire  -tructure  said,  "Here  the  cow  used  to  bo  tied  then 
even  now  it  is  tied  here.  And  then  (pointing  to  a place  about 
10  feet  to  the  east  of  the  above  point)  there  were  trees  which 
gave  shade  in  the  forenoon  and  in  the  afternoon  the  wall  gave 
protection  from  the  sun.  These  trees  were  cut  down  sometime 
back.  Until  then  no  doubt  this  place  remained  shady 
throughout  the  day."  We  could  see  that  there  must  have 
been  trees  over  there  rs  the  stumps  were  still  intact.  We 
could  also  see  that  the  p'ace  is  at  present  used  for  the  cow 
and  we  could  ns  well  be  sat:sfiied  that  with  trees  there  it 
must  have  remained  shady  throughout  the  day. 

It  is  here  interesting  to  observe  that  the  recollections  of 
Shanti  Devi  involve  an  obvious  confusion.  She  had  referred 
to  n point  in  the  front  whereas,  in  fact  it  was  on  the  back.  But 
she  had  correctly  remembered  that  the  p >int  is  about  the  middle 
of  the  entire  length  of  the  building.  Further  her  statements 
that  the  place  was  used  for  tying  the  cow  and  thab  it  remained 
shady  throughout  the  day  were  correct. 

The  inquiry  at  the  Bagichi  was  finished  and  we  now  prepared 
to  go  ahead  with  our  things.  For  about  half  an  hour  or  so 
Shanti  Devi  had  forgotten  about  her  home  in  Muttra.  She  had 
quietly  gono  about  seeing  the  Bagichi  and  relating  things 
about  it.  We  had  premised  to  take  her  homo  and  therefore 
ns  we  got  back  in  the  car  we  told  her  that  she  could  direct 
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the  driver  to  take  as  to  her  home-  She  directed  correctly 
until  we  reached  about  the  Municipal  toll  office,  where  she 
ought  to  have  turned  to  the  right  but  instead  went  straight 
past  that  way.  But  she  had  hardly  gone  about  a furlong  when 
she  stopped  the  cur  and  asked  the  driver  to  turn  back.  Now 
she  came  to  the  right  road  and  directed  on  the  whole  correctly 
towards  tho  Holi  Gate.  But  at  one  or  two  places  on  the  way 
she  seemed  to  be  in  doubt.  She  did  not  seem  to  recognise  tho 
surroundings,  perhaps  they  had  actually  changed  since  her 
Muttra  time.  We  were  pressed  for  time,  therefore  wo  could 
not  permit  her  to  experiment  for  her  way.  when  she  once  fell 
into  a serious  doubt.  It  may  be  slated  that  this  way  to  the 
Holi  Gate  was  different  from  the  one  sho  had  followed  from 
the  station  to  the  gate  before.  When  the  gate  emerged  into 
view,  we  could  see  that  she  felt  at  home  in  the  situation.  Once 
again  she  actively  resumed  charge  of  the  direction  of  the  car 
we  had  now  entered  into  the  town  and  were  going  on  the 
main  Bazar  of  Muttra.  We  soon  discovered  that  some  people 
recognised  the  girl  and  were  whispering  to  each  other  that 
Shanti  Devi  hud  once  again  como  to  Muttra.  At  last  at  one 
place  infront  of  a lane,  Shanti  cried  out  to  the  driver  to  stop 
the  car.  But  by  tho  time  tho  cur  stopped  we  had  already 
reached  the  next  lane.  St.  Nihal  Singh  asked  “Shall  we  stop 
here  ?'*  Shanti  looked  out  trying  to  recognise  definitely  nt.d 
said  “No,  we  must  go  hack.’’  She  had  correctly  identified 
once  again  the  lane  that  leads  to  the  home  of  the  Chaubas. 
Now  the  people  began  to  gather  and  we  had  already  covered 
200  yards  on  the  lane,  when  wo  had  a crowd  with  us,  which 
lengthened  out  into  a procession  behind  us.  Free  movement 
was  no  longer  possible.  Men,  women  and  children  came  runn- 
ing out  of  their  houses  as  we  went  along  and  made  the  crowd 
ever  worse  for  us.  The  expression  and  the  thought  of  these 
people  so  far  as  I could  read,  seemed  to  bo  "Here  is  that 
Shanti  Devi  again.”  All  through  St.  Nihal  Singh  was  with 
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the  girl.  A crowd  like  this  would  make  the  selection  of  the 
right  way  more  difficult.  It  not  only  shuts  off  from  view  the 
recognition  marks  of  the  turning  points  but  more  than  that 
because  of  the  strong  emotion  that  it  spreads  it  distracts.  All 
the  Bame,  Shanti  Devi  correctly  led  the  way  through  many 
lanes  and  by-lanes  to  her  home  of  alleged  former  life. 

As  we  entered  the  house,  we  closed  the  entrance  door  behind 
us,  to  prevent  tho  crowd  from  following  us  even  there.  All  the 
same  good  many  people  managed  to  get  in.  Here  she  showed 
to  St.  Nihal  Singh  and  Mrs.  St.  Nihal  Singh  the  well  of  the 
house,  the  room  she  used  to  live  in  and  the  place  where  she 
had  kept  her  money  and  recognised  the  relations  that  she 
had  met  on  her  former  visit  to  Muttra.  This  part  of  the  drama 
was  a repetition  of  what  had  been  done  on  tho  occasion  when 
L.  Desh  Haudhu  and  others  hud  brought  her  there. 

Wo  had  not  informed  any  of  tho  Chaubas  that  wc  were 
coming.  Therefore  they  had  been  surpris  ed  by  our  visit.  Ch. 
Kedar  Nath  the  husband  of  Shanti  Devi’s  alleged  former 
incarnation  and  his  son  from  this  wife — Naunit  Lai — also 
came  running  from  the  shop  to  the  home. 

We  had  now  fulfilled  our  promise  with  Shanti  Devi ; she 
had  been  taken  to  her  house  and  met  her  people.  We  therefore 
now  wanted  to  go  ahead.  But  she  still  wanted  to  go  to  the 
house  of  her  father  uf  her  former  incarnation.  The  crowd  had 
paused  us  such  an  annoyance,  that  we  wanted  to  get  out  of  it 
as  soon  as  possible  and  therefore  we  came  back  to  the  car 
and  proceeded  to  Brindaban.  Naunit  had  been  with  us  for 
sometime.  When  we  proposed  to  Shanti  that  we  might  now 
proceed  to  Brindaban,  she  requested  St.  Nihal  Singh  (point- 
ing to  Naunit)  that  he  might  be  taken  along  with  St.  Nihal 
Singh  rendily  agreed. 

And  at  last  when  we  could  drive  out  of  the  crowd  we 
heaved  a real  sight  of  relief.  When  we  were  quite  within  half 
a mile  of  Brindaban,  I As  aid  Shanti  "What  are  you  going 
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to  show  to  Mem  Sahib,  (Mrs.  St.  Nihal  Singh)  here?" 
"Sethji’s  temple  and  Behariji's  temple.”  ‘‘And  what  more?"  But 
she  had  nothing  more  to  add  “Where  shall  we  go  first?*' 
I further  asked,  "To  Sethiji’s  temple”  she  replied.  "All  right, 
then  direct  the  driver  to  take  us  there"  she  was  told. 

Soon  after  entering  into  Brindaban,  we  saw  a temple 
in  red  stone  standing  conspicuously  on  our  left.  (l  Whnt 
temple  is  this/1'  One  of  us  asked.  She  did  not  reply.  "Is  It 
Sethji's  temple/1'  "No.”  All  this  time  she  was  looking  out  of 
the  car  closely  observing  the  surroundings.  At  last  she  stopped 
the  car  and  pointing  to  a gate  on  the  right  said  "This  is 
Sethji's  temple.”  But  a question,  'Is  it  that  temple  or  so/  made 
her  waver.  She  looked  a little  indefinite,  however  Bhe  led  us  in. 
Wo  wanted  to  have  in  advance  a description  of  tho  temple 
and  therefore  one  of  us  asked  her  "What  can  you  toll  us  about 
the  templo?”  “It  is  a big  temple.*’  “Any  thing  more?*'  She  kupt 
quiet.  It  may  hero  be  mentioned  that  none  of  us  except  Pt. 
Neki  Ram  Sharma  knew  any  thing  about  this  templo  and 
the  other  one  to  which  we  later  went.  So  without  knowing 
that  there  is  a tank  in  Sethji’s  templo  I asked  her,  "Is  there 
any  tank  in  it/”  To  this  she  did  not  give  any  definite  reply. 

At  last  we  camo  to  the  gate  of  the  inner  compound 
within  which  tho  idols  are  kept.  We  now  sat  on  the  wooden 
cots  kept  on  either  side  of  the  gate  and  began  to  elicit  what- 
ever information  she  might  have  to  give  by  way  of  a descrip, 
lion  of  the  things  and  structures  within  that  compound. 
Sitting  there  one  could  see  the  central  templo  room,  and 
about  10  feet  of  the  lower  part  of  the  golden  pillar,  that 
stands  in  front  of  it.  Pt.  Neki  Rain  Sharma  put  her  here  a 
series  of  questions.  "Where  are  the  holy  idols  kept?”  Pointing 
to  the  big  room  that  we  could  see  from  there  she  said 
1 In  that  room  and  also  in  tho  rooms  that  arc  round  about  it” 
Now  all  round  this  central  room  there  is  a passage  for  pari- 
kraraa  'the  religious  duty  of  going  round  the  gods  installed 
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in  a temple.)  And  practically  all  along.this  passage,  there  is  a 
line  of  small  rooms  in  which  too  gods  are  installed.  The  passage 
and  the  rooms  that  run  along  it  were  visible  to  us  and 
therefore  'the  reply  struck  us  a little.  However  this  kind  of 
arrangement  is  on  the  whole,  quite  common  in  temples  and 
therefore  the  idea  might  have  been  aji  inference  and  not  a 
recollection.  Another  question  that  Pt.  Nekiram  asked  waBf 
"You  see  this  brass  pillar  (he,  had  called  it  brasB  instead  of  gold 
intentionally)  how  high  is  it?’  To  this  she  sharply 
replied  ? "No,  no,  this  is  of  gold.  It  is  very  high.*’  In  order  to 
know  if  she  had  any  definite  idea  of  Behariji’s  temple,  Panditji 
asked,  "Can  you  savf  what  is  characteristic  of  Behariji's 
temple  ?’*  " The  flooring  there?  is  all  in  red  and  white  and  then 
its  pillars  are  like  a snake”  (she  also  described  them  by  a wavy 
movement  of  hand).  Panditji  told  us  that  the  flooring  is 
black  and  white  but  the  pillars  hud  beon  correctly  described. 
This  we  later  saw  ourselves  also.  IJo  also  told  us*  that  Behari’s 
temple  is  distinguished  from  all  others  in  Brindaban  by  its 
spiral  pillars. 

We  had  now  taken  sufficient  rest  and  there  being  nothing 
more  to  ask,  went  in  to  Lhe  central  temple  first  and  then  round 
about*  it.  * 

Having  finished  Sethi  Ji*s  temple,  we  prepared  to  go  to  the 
other  which  the  girl  has  to  show  us.  While  coming  out  of  th* 
last  big  gate  here,  we  turned  towards  the  stall  there  to  look 
at  the  pictures  and  other  fancy  things  that  were  displayed. 
Here  Pandit  Ji  hit  upon  a valuable  idea,  lie  picked  up  an 
album,  which  contained  pictures  of  many  temples  of  Brinda. 
ban  and  Muttra,  opened  it  out  and  asked  “What  things  can 
you  recognise  here,  fell  anti  ?”  She  looked  at  them  and  passed 
over  from  one  to  the  next  indefinite  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
things,  but  when* she  came  to  the  picture  of  Behariji’s  temple 
she  readily  identified  it.  Perhaps  two  more  she  identified, 
but  we  were  then  nob  interested  in  them.  This  identification 
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was  one  of  the  most  striking  things  we  saw  of  her  in  Brinda- 
ban. 

■‘Will  you  now  lead  us  to  Behariji's  temple  /'*  “Yes  I 
will.”  Bub  we  were  rather  pressed  for  time,  therefore  St. 
Nihal  Singh  suggested  that  wo  might  go  independently.  But 
then  we  decided  amongst  ourselves  to  tell  the  girl  that  we 
would  6rst  go  to  some  other  temple.  When  we  reached 
Behariji's  temple,  Shnnti  looked  a little  battled;  but  still  did 
not  take  long  to  Bay  “This  is  Behariji’s  temple.”  Pnnditji 
suggested  “No,  to  Behariji's  temple  wo  go  next,  this  is  some 
other  temple  on  the  way.”  This  apperently  confused  her 
again,  but  as  we  reached  nearer  she  emphatically  reiterated 
“No  no,  this  is  that  Bohans  temple/’ 

This  brought  our  inquiry  to  a close.  Shanti  hns  had  only 
these  two  definite  recollections  of  Briudaban  and  our  time  wus 
also  over. 
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III 

DATE  OF  THE  HYPNOTIC  TEST...13th,  April,  1936. 

Time  8.30.  P.  M. 

Persons  present; — 

1.  Prof.  Begg. 

2.  Prof.  Jagdish  Mitra,...bhe  Hypnotist. 

3.  Mr.  Mahundra  Singh  Bedi  B.  A.  LL.  B.  Vakil. 

4.  Two  friends  of  the  Hypnotist. 

5.  Dr.  India  Sen  M,  A.  Ph.  D. 

6.  L.  Kang  Bahadur... the  girl’s  father. 

7.  The  girl  hersolf. 

The  Hypnotist  began  by  telling  the  girl  that  he  was  going 
to  show  her  a film.  The  girl  was  immediately  won  over  by  this 
suggestion  and  thus  the  first  condition  of  the  test  was  realised. 
Thoy  both  But  on  a mat  and  the  Hypnotist  handed  over  to  the 
girl  a rectangular  frame  with  an  oval  blackish  reflecting  surface 
in  the  middle.  She  was  told  that  she  would  find  picture  there- 
in. She  looked  into  the  blackish  oval  place,  holding  the  frame 
in  her  hand.  The  Hypnotist  at  this  time  made  a few  pnsses 
over  her  head,  back  to  front.  First  of  all,  she  was  told  that  she 
would  see  an  open  ground.  This  she  took  a fairly  long  time  to 
see.  She  had  perhaps  taken  about  10  minutes  before  she  began 
to  report  that  she  saw  something  in  the  glasa  piece.  When  she 
reported  that  she  saw  some  open  space,  she  was  asked  to  order 
it  to  be  swept.  She  then  said,  “Let  this  court  be  swept”  (Ynha 
Jharu  dc  do).  Soon  she  reported  that  a sweeper  appeared  on 
the  Rcene,  who  was  sweeping  the  place.  She  was  next  told  to 
order  that  a carpet  bo  spread  there.  This  to o she  immediately 
saw  being  done.  Then  a ‘Chauki’  came  upon  the  carpet.  And 
now  she  was  to  see  Dharamraj  seated  on  it.  It  took  her  some 
time  beforo  sho  saw  Dharamraj  there. 
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Hypnotist*- -“Ask  Dharamraj  to  take  you  to  the  scene  of 
your  former  life.’1 

Girl-Take  me  to  the  scene  of  my  former  life. 

(Mujhe  mere  pahlojanam  ki jagah  le  chalo.) 
Hypnotist.— Le  gaya  hai  \ 

Girl...Nahin. 

(More  passos.^ 

Hypnotist  Jor  se.  kaho. 

Girl.  ...(Says  empatically)  Mujhe  wahan  le  chalo. 
Hypnotist.  ...  Le  gaha  hai  ? 

Girl. ./.  Han.  . 

Hypnotist  — Kaya  jagah  hai  ? 

Girl.  ...  Yeh  kaya  jugnh  tmi  ? 

Hypnotist.  —Kaho  likha  hua  aye. 

Girl. ...  (Looks  intently  into  the  slide,  but  sees  nothing 
there.) 

Hypnotist...  ( gives  more  passes  ) Yahan  kaun  log 
hain. 

, Girl...  Meri  phuphia  saa  ka  larka,  mere  suear,  nur 
pohle  ki  main,  aur  Jethani. 

Hypnotist — In  se  puciino  kaya  jagah  hai  ? Kaho  likha  hpa 
aye. 

Girl — —Yeh  kaya  jagha  hai,  likha  hua  aye. 
IIypontisb...Kepeats  the  passes,  the  girl  .the  question  and 
makes  tremendous  efforts  to  see  something  in  the 
glass,  but  fails.  (The  effort  that  she  made  to  sen 
the  thing  at  this  stage  wns  particularly  striking.) 
Girl— ...(Quite  by  a start  the  reply  came)  Muttra  guon  hai. 
Hypnotist.. .Likha  hua  ayu  ? 

Girl Xahin. 

Hypnotist.. .Muttra  (Mathura!  gnon  hai  V 

Girl Nuhin  Mathura.  . # 

Hypontist...Is  larki  ka  kaya  narn  hai  ? 

Girl Lugdi  Devi. 
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Hypnotist... Dharamraj  ko  kaha  ki  iae  maike  le  jai. 

Girl Ise  maiko  le  jao. 

Hypnotisfe...Gai  ? 

Girl Ja  rahi  hai. 

Hypnotist— Fahunch  gai  ? 

Girl Chal  rahi  hai. 

After  sometime  of  herself  says  ••pahunch  gai. 

Hypnotist... A pni  man  ko  mili  ? 

Girl Han. 

Hypnotist-Man  ne  pahchana  ? 

Cirl Nnhin. 

(This  sounds  rather  strange  that  a mother 
unable  to  recognise  her  daughter,  unless  it 
explained  by  reference  to  tho  recent  experience 
of  Shanti  (not  Lngdi)  going  to  Muttra  and  calling 
a particular  woman  her  previous  mother,  who  of 
course  must  have  failed  to  recognise  Shanti  as  her 
Lugdi) Comment  of  Prof.  Begg. 

Hypnotist.. .Dharamraj  ko  kaho  wapis  lejac,  pahunch  gai  ? 

Girl Nnhin  ja  rahi  hai. 

Hypnotist..  Pahunch  gai  ? 

Girl...  . Chal  rahi  hai. 

Pahunch  gai. 

Hypnotist.. .Ych  makan  kaisa  hai. 

Girl Kalo  kiwar  hen. 

Hypnotist...  Aur. 

Girl Safed  diwar,  or  peete  laksian. 

Hypnotist... Lugdi  ka  kamra  knunsa  hai. 

Girl Like  ke  oopar. 

Hypnotist.. .Wuhan  jao. 

Is  jagah  ka  kin  narn  hai  aur  in  logoh  ka  kia  nam 
hai  ? 

Girl Malum  nahin. 

Hypnotist... Kaho  likha  hun  aye. 
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Girl Nahin  torch  ki  roshni  hai. 

Hypnotist... Torch  ki  roshni  hai,  dckho  tez  ho  gai. 

Gill Han,  ab  tez  ho  gai.  Liklia  hua  bai  inagar  Angreii 

men. 

Hypnotist... Kaho  Hindi  men  aye. 

Girl Hindi  men  nyc. 

Hypnotist...Aya  f 

Girl Nahin. 

Hypnotist. ..Phir  kaho  aye. 

Girl Nahin  Hindi  men  nahin  aya. 

Hypnotist- • Lngdi  kitni  bari  hai  ? 

Girl......Chaubis  sal  ki. 

Hypnotist...Kamre  men  aur  kon  hai. 

Girl Lugdi  ka  larka. 

Hypnotist.. .Woh  kitna  bara  hai  ? 

Girl Das  sal  ka, 

(Lugdi,  when  she  died,  is  reported  to  have  been  24  years 
of  age,  and  her  child  then  was  ten  days  old.  It  is  ton  years 
since  she  died.  Her  son,  who  is  living  imist  be  ten  years 
now',  and  not  when  Lugdi  was  24.  It  might  be  due  to  the 
inteiference  of  a recent  experience  of  Shanfci,  when  she 
went  to  Muttra  and  saw  the  son  ten  years  old). 

Hypnotist.  Yeh  bachha  kahan  peda  hua  ? 

Girl Haspatal  men. 

Hypnotist... Kis  haspatal  men. 

Girl Agra  ke  haspatal  men. 

(Dr.  Indra  Sen  tells  me  that  after  the  sitting  the  Hypno- 
tist told  him  that  previous  to  the  sitting  he  was  nob 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  child  had  been  born  in 
a hospital.  With  due  deference  to  the  integrity  of 
the  Hypnotist,  I must  say  that  this  question  appears 
to  me  vital  And  pointed,  and  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult for  a person  to  ask,  who  had  no  idea  of  the  special 
cijcumstaiices  of  the  child's  birth.  It  is  upon  this 
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question  that  the  rest  of  the  setting  depends  and 
it  might  have  been  by  chance,  as  the  Hypnotist 
would  have  ur  believe.) 

Hypnotist —Dharamraj  ko  kaho,  haspatal  me  le  jai. 

Girls Uaspatal  men  le  chalo. 

Hypnotist'" Yahan  kaun  hai. 

Girl Lugdi  hai(  char  pa  i per  letee  hui  hai  aur 

mere  ab  jaisi  hai. 

(That  Lugdi  of  24  years  should  look  like  Shanti  of  nine 
or  ten  does  not  sound  consistent.  Especially  when  Shanti 
had  just  seen  Lugdi  in  her  and  declared  by  a look  ab 
her  person... presumably  that  she  was  24 ) 

Hypnotist  Lugdi  kion  letee  hai. 

Gill Rimur  hai. 

Hypnotist— 

(How  she  learns  this  is  a problem,  as  in  the  sitting  Shanti 
depends  upon  sight.) 

Ab  subah  ho  gai. 

Hypnotist— Buchha  kahan  lcta  hni. 

Girl Duere  klmtole  par.  Ab  ek  mem  ai  hai, 

Lugdi  ko  dekhne  dekh  knr  chali  gai. 
Ab  Lugdi  nchchi  hai. 

Hypnotist.. .Ab  kia  waqit  hai. 

Girl...Ab  subah  phir  ho  gai.  Sham  ho  gai.  Bistar 
biclih  rnhe  hain.  Log  so  gai.  Lugdi  pehle  se  achchi  hai. 
Ab  phir  subah  ho  gai. 

Hypnotist.. .Ab  Lugdi  kaisi  hni. 

Girl  — Buklmr  Zeada  ho  gay  a hai,  berimem  ai  hi.  aur 
khari  hai,  bachchabarabar  ke  khatole  per  letn  hai, 
Lugdi  usi  tarha  leti  hai,  (1  he  Hypnotist  here  in- 
quired whether  the  mother  gAve  milk  to  the  child  bub 
this  was  ignored  by  Shanti.)  Phir  subah  ho  gai  Lugdi 
usi  tarh.-i  hai.  lint  ho  gai,  log  so  gai,  lamp  aya  hai, 
Lugdi  ko  bukhar  hai. 
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Hypnotist... Ab  kia  waqt  hai. 

Qirl...Phir  subah  ho  gai,  ub  mem  ai  hai,  durrian 
bichch  rahi  ha  in,  phir  rat  ho  gai.  Ab  subah  ho  gai 
do  mard  ao  hain.  Lugdi  ko  dehhne,  ek  to  wohi  larka 
hai.  (Who  cm  thi  person  be...  Husband  of  Lugdi  or 
the  same  son  that  was  declared  to  be  ten  years  old, 
but  it  is  lying  on  the  abjacent  cot)  aur  ek  us  ka  dost. 
Ab  phir  rat  ho  gai.  Lugdi  bohut  bitnar  hai  us  ke 
patti  ;bandh  raho  hain,  mem  kehtee  hai  yeh  achchi 
ho  jac  gi.  (How  she  could  hear  these  words  is  not 
clear,  ns  no  sound  but  sight  have  so  far  been  reported 
by  Shanti).  Phir  subah  ho  gai.  Lugdi  bohut  bimar 
hai  us  ko  plml  de  rnhe  hain,  almaree  men  se.  Phir 
subah  ho  g;ii,  Lugdi  ko  nehla  rahe  hai  phir 
rat  ho  gai,  l'hir  subah  ho  gai,  Lugdi  margai  ab  Lugdi 
charpai  par  so  uthrahi  hui. 

Hypnotist*** Lugdi  uth  rahi  hai  ya  us  ki  atma,  Sarcer 
to  mar  gaya, 

Girl. ..Han  sareer  to  khatole  par  hai  us  ki  atma  uth 
rahi  hai,  Char  ad  mi  peelc  langot  bundhc  khare  hain, 
Unke  singhasan  or  hadian  bhi  hain,  Aur  teen  sadhu 
hain  necli,  kali,  aur  safed  labas  men,  (I  must  admit 
that  this  portion  of  what  Lugdi  said  was  not  clearly 
audible  to  me.) 

Ab  Lugdi  Bhagwan  ji  ke  pas  gai  hai,  us  ke  bath  men 
parchi  hai,  woh  Bhagwan  ji  ko  woh  par chi  dikha  rahi...  Bure 
bure  log  ro  raho  hain.  ...door  —bohut  door  ...ro  raho  hain, 
Hypnotist.. .Bhagwauji  kia  ker  rahe  hain.  Keh  raho  hain  yeh 
tera  akhri  jannm  hai. 

Girl-  Han. 

Hypnotist. ..Ab  Lugdi  kia  ker  rahi  hai. 

Girl...Ab  Lugdi  sono  chandi  ko  sidhe  so  uttar  rahi  hai 
raste  men  bohut  hur  hure  admi  hain. 

Ab  khula  inaidan  agya  Lugdi  is  pir  ht  gn ;. 
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Hypnotist— Ab  Lugdi  ketni  bari  hai. 

Girl  • Ghhati  ho  rahi  hai.  chhati  8i,..bohub  chhoti  ho  gai. 
Ab  phir  subah  ho  gai. 

Hypnotist— Ab  Lugdi  kahan  hai. 

Girl  • Lugdi  bohut  chotti  hai,  chhote  so  bistar  par  letee 
hai  ek  kantre  men. 

Hypnotist.. .Aur  kon  hai  kamro  men. 

Girl...  . Ek  aurat  bctti  hai,  aur  ek  aur  aurab  hai. 
Hypnotist... Lugdi  kaisi  hai. 

Girl Mere  josce  hai  (This  sounds  very  strange,  how  a 

very  small  Lugdi*  could  look  like  grown  up  Shanti). 
Ifypnuist...Yeh  aurat  kon  hai. 

Girl Mol  urn  nahin. 

Hypnotist... Yeh  jagnh  kin  hai. 

Girl  • ...Fatah  nahin. 

Hypnotist... Kin  Delhi  hai. 

Girl Malum  Nahi. 

The  silting  was  then  over. 

N.  15.  Prof.  Picgg  had  been  requested  to  take  notes  of  the 
sitting.  And  on  the  basis  of  the  same  he  nfterwads  prepared 
this  report  with  his  own  comments. 


Matrimonial  Ethics. 

By 

Giudhar  Gopal 

Matrimony  is  a very  common  affair  particularly  hi  India. 
People  get  into  it  almost  without  any  thinking  yet  its  effects 
are  diverse  and  important  to  all  of  us  individually  and  collec- 
tively. The  institution  is  not  running  happily  and  its  adverse 
influences  are  apparent  in  the  face  of  society.  It  is  said,  ib  is 
Reformation  or  Revolution  period  in  India.  A feverish  activity 
is  being  witnessed  to  correct  or  convulse  the  existing  institu- 
tions like  nt-ate,  society  and  education.  Bub  we  sit  tight 
unthinking  over  matrimony  problem.  There  is  no  clear 
thinking  of  the  very  problem  much  less  about  its  relations  and 
effectB  on  other  vital  problems  of  life  and  still  much  less  au 
attempt  to  cogitate  for  any  change  if  necessary.  Yet  one  can 
express  without  any  hesitation  that  the  institution  of  matri- 
mony on  which  depends  the  family  life,  happy  or  otherwise  is 
not  only  one  of  the  vital  hut  the  pivotal  problem  of  human  life. 
Greeks  gave  a prominent  place  to  marriage  ami  family  institu- 
tions in  their  Political  Economy.  Indians  raised  almost  tiie 
whole  of  their  superstructure  of  human  lile  on  this  foundation. 
Bub  we  have  forgotten  our  past.  Reformation,  Reconstruction, 
and  Revolution  are  bound  to  fail  if  this  pivotal  problem  is 
left,  unexamined  and  uncared  for.  And  when  others  aro  taking 
an  attitude  of  touch-it-uot,  some  of  us  should  apply  our  minds 
and  present  • lie  problem  in  its  true  perspective  ;lnd  far- 
reaching  healings.  Happy  arc  the  signs  that  philosophers 
are  relating  their  science  not  to  the  human  mind  only  hut 
also  to  the  human  conduct,  not  only  to  academic  abstractism 
but  also  to  pleasing  problems.  Philosophy  Che  queen  of 
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sciences  should  see  its  subjects  fairly  treated  with  respect  to 
their  influences  for  the  betterment  of  human  life  nay  life 
itself.  Coordination  and  clarification  of  other  sciences  is  the 
function  of  our  science. 

I confess  I am  not  competent  to  do  justice  to  the  subject 
in  its  manifold  aspects  and  over  that  incompetency  supervenes 
the  restriction  of  space.  My  purpose  is  the  excitement  of 
interest  in  the  subject  and  not  its  full  orientation  which  may 
be  done  by  more  mature  minds.. .1  only  offer  some  of  my 
observations  for  your  consideration  and  criticism  and  not  for 
your  acceptance. 

Firstly  I may  consider  the  elemontary  question,  Is  marriage 
necessary  f If  it  is  regarded  otherwise  two  alternatives  present 
themselves,  promiscuuusness  in  the  sexual  relations  and 
their  complete  absence.  The  first  hardly  needs  a con- 
sideration much  loss  a refutation.  The  second  merits  our 
thought.  Gandhi  maintains  that  marriage  is  not  necessary 
ami  to  the  traditi  >nal  argument  of  perpetuation  of  the  God's 
creation  he  retorts  tbit  lie  holds  mi  contract  to  Him  (God). 
C.  F.  Andrews,  011  the  other  hand,  makes  it  a necessary 
peiformance.  Both  are  eminent  opinions.  And  it  is  curious 
thnt  Gandhi  who  enjoyed  married  life  should  come  to  conclude 
against  it,  ami  Andrews  a ho  is  u bachelor  should  come  in  for 
it.  Yet  the  contradiction  is  up  parent  and  not  real.  Two  are 
emphasising  the  two  aspects  of  the  problem  Gandhi  is  against 
marriage  for  it  is  commonly  supposed,  prominently,  and  neces- 
sity to  involve  the  idea  of  sexual  satisfaction.  Andrews  is  for 
it  as  he  views  the  problem  in  its  spiritual  manifestation.  This 
lends  us  to  further  enquiry  as  to  the  true  definition  of 
marriage.  Is  the  sexual  part  a necessary  part  and  a better  part 
at  th.it.  G.id’s  creation  must  goon.  The  answer  to  this  is 
simple.  God’s  creation  is  going  on  in  the  animal  and  insect 
kingdoms  where  institution  of  marriage  in  general  does  not 
exist,  Ants  do  not  marry  still  they  are  successfully  continuing 
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their  species.  Secondly,  satisfaction  of  the  sex  instinct  itself 
is  consideied  to  be  the  need  of  matrimony,  I frankly  confess, 
I fail  to  understand  why  in  times  of  commercialised  and 
legalised  prostitution  regulated  and  chartered  on  medical 
basis  one  should  bear  unnecessarily  the  responsibilities  that 
marriage  entails,  If  this  is  the  correct  explanation  of  marriage, 
marriage  becomes  a cheap  license  for  licentiousness.  Marriago 
ns  I view,  is  fusion  or  union  of  two  souls  for  the  general  better- 
ment of  human  life.  I say  for  the  general  betterment.  It  is 
based  on  social  and  not  on  individual  principle.  Tho  institution 
of  marriage  did  not  come  to  exist  for  sex  satisfaction  but  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  soul.  Lust  is  the  last  part  of  love. 
Marriage  in  other  words  is  the  solution  of  eternal  craving  of 
the  soul  for  permanent  and  private  association  of  its  comple- 
mentary entity.  Marringe  is  the  highest  science,  whicli  tells 
us  how  to  live  life  by  the  law  of  love  and  the  greatest  art  how 
to  attain  to  tho  liveableness  of  life.  Thus  understood  marriage 
is  a spiritual  necessity.  Gandhi  and  Andrews  will  both  agree  to 
it.  But  unfortunately  we  youngmen  take  it  as  a peaceful  pass- 
port for  sensual  pleasures,  liltlo  thinking  that  it  is  a religious 
sacrament  and  a spiritual  function.  In  all  religions,  religious 
sanction  or  approval  is  necessary  for  a matrimonial  performance. 
It  is  indicative  of  its  high  estimation  for  something  higher 
than  the  mere  certification  of  sensual  and  sexual  frivolities. 
Necessity  being  established  every  man  should  go  in  for 
marriage  particularly  in  India.  Yet  I emphatically  assert  that 
if  we  do  not  go  ill  with  the  proper  ideal  in  view  or  the  ful- 
filment of  the  ideal  seems  impracticable  for  certain  objective 
or  subjective  circumstance,  it  is  much  better  to  ply  the  trade 
of  life  Bingle  handed.  I suy  marriage  is  particularly  necessary 
in  India.  In  India,  wc  have  not  the  liberty  or  social  sanction 
to  associate  intimately  even  otherwise  with  our  complementary 
sex,  which  necessarily  does  not  and  ought  not  mean  setting 
up  sexual  relations.  This  craving  which  is  quite  natural  and 
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moral  remains  unsatisfied;  and  ns  natural  when  one  set  of 
emotions  or  instinots  are  blocked  they  do  not  die  but  only 
discharge  their  energy  through  some  other  channel,  so  the 
non-fulfilment  of  this  craving  whips  the  sexual  activity  in 
abundance.  This  is  one  of  the  explanations  of  sexual  function 
coming  into  prominence.  Yet  society  restricts  our  association 
for  this  very  reason  little  thinking  that  tho  prescription  instead 
of  ameliorating]  aggravates  the  disease.  There  is  no  way  out 
of  l his  vicious  circle  but  that  the  ideologies  of  our  youngmen 
with  respect  to  matrimonial  nnd  sexual  ethics  should  change, 
which  tho  leaders  of  society  should  do  through  propaganda 
from  the  press  and  platform,  by  the  aid  of  films  and  broad- 
casts. The  primary  question  has  been  answered;  ancillary 
questions  remain.  Whom  we  should  marry,  how  we  should 
niairv,  when  we  should  marry,  in  what  circumstances  we  should 
marry,  and  finally  how  we  should  conduct  with  our  companion, 
I have  taken  nearly  half  the  space  allowed  and  will  tako  them 
briefly. 

The  first  point  to  be  considered  is  whether  wo  should 
marry  whom  we  live  or  love  whom  wo  marry.  Western  thought 
is  pnrtial  to  the  first  and  Indian  to  the  second.  It  needs  no 
telling  that  in  India  there  are  no  opportunities  for  the  first, 
yet  if  there  ho,  what  is  the  correct  position?  Philosophically 
judged,  iho  Indian  view  requires  a higher  discipline.  Love 
is  the  king  of  emotions  and  very  hard  to  control,  and  it  must 
bo  exceptionally  strong  character  who  would  control  it  and 
not  bo  controlled  by  it.  Indian  philosophy  es’er  enjoins  a 
ligorous  course  of  strictly  disciplined  character  in  every  depart- 
ment of  human  activity,  much  more  rigorous  for  this  ground 
whereon  it  has  erected  whole  of  its  social  building.  It  shows 
that  soul  is  an  independent  entity  which  will  not  be  cowed 
down  by  any  circumstance  external  to  itself  however  strong. 
But  there  is  also  social  reason  in  favour  of  the  Indian  viewpoint. 
Marriage  is  not  a personal  adair  j if  it  would  have  been  so 
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where  was  the  need  of  social  sanction  to  it  ? It  is  a social 
affair  and  its  effects  on  society  are  many  and  serious.  Society 
hence,  does  expect  that  marriage  will  not  be  contracted  only 
on  the  personal  considerations  but  social  eonside rations  will 
be  given  their  due  wheightage.  There  can  be  circumstances 
where  personal  and  social  considerations  point  to  different 
courses  and  the  interest  of  the  society  may  outweigh  personal. 
Simple  love  theory  will  havo  to  go  out  of  place.  The  idea  that 
matrimony  is  a personal  and  private  affuir  must  go.  The 
second  point  fur  our  notice  is,  what  should  be  the  equipment  of 
our  complementary.  Floahh  ami  character  are  the  two  primnry 
requisites.  Unfortunately  both  in  general  are  not  up  to  the 
mark  in  Indian  girls.  I he  causes  of  the  poor  houlth  obviously 
are  locked-up  life,  lack  of  physical  culture,  and  alter  marriage 
sexual  imprudence.  Hy  character  I do  not  mean  moral  charac- 
ter only,  with  respect  to  it  Indian  girls  can  always  raise  their 
heads  but  I am  not  one  of  those  who  make  a fetish  of  it;  and 
if  given  this  all  is  riffraff.  Character  consists  of  other  traits 
which  are  as  much  necessary  as  moral  trait,  and  herein  our 
girls  sadly  lack.  They  may  be  moral  giants  but  spiritually 
and  socially  arc  weaklings.  They  possess  character  butt  not 
the  force  of  character  Thy  are  not  conscious  of  their  strength: 
they  lack  courage  and  vitality;  they  live  not  life  but  drift.  Mow 
the  situation  can  be  remedied  ? Parents  in  general  are  nob 
attentive  at  least  sufficiently  attentive  to  the  girl’s  training 
and  education.  Some  parents  of  higher  status  are,  but  they  are 
in  the  wrong  way.  They  think,  giving  their  girls  the  modem 
education  and  sending  them  to  colleges  and  universities  is 
all  they  n^ed  do.  Modern  education  in  general  and  girlH* 
modem  eduction  in  India  in  particular  is  totally  unrelated 
to  their  needs  and  destiny.  If  a corrective  is  not  explored  and 
used,  Jong  before  waters  will  flo  it  over  our  heads,  (Jirls  of 
respectable  families  develop  quaint  ideas.  They  begin  to  flirb 
with  life  and  their  parents  permit  it  in  the  wake  of  weaternism. 
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Some  members  of  higher  services  and  some  staff  at  the  Impe- 
rial Secretariate  tease  and  train  their  compeers  in  the  way 
of  their  masters.  The  training  becomes  a false  one;  and  the 
taught  and  teased  want  all  the  good  qualities  of  an  English 
lad}'  at  the  same  time  losing  their  Indian  virtues.  Extremely 
unfortunate,  that  India  should  become  an  apish  imitator  of 
Occident.  Parents  must  take  lesson  from  times  and  give  them 
the  education  which  is  really  good  and  fits  them  for  the  life 
to  come.  They  can  do  it  with  a little  more  attention.  They 
should  personally  supervise  anil  instruct  their  girls  in  morals 
and  manners  informed  by  the  spirit  of  ancient  Indian 
philosophy. 

I conic  to  the  next  question  : when  to  marry.  What  is  the 
proper  age  for  marriage  ? Indian  view  holds  that  we  should 
not  marry  before  twenty  five  and  not  later  than  fifty  when 
(•nlmstha  Ashram  is  to  be  left  and  Yana  pros*  to  be 
adopted.  This  is  v«  ry  wholesome  rule.  The  period  between 
twenty  five  and  forty  years  may  be  regarded  as  a marriage- 
able period  but  ph\sud-«gi«  al  and  psychological  considerations 
point  to  the  fact  that  it  is  better  to  marry  on  the  right  of 
thirty  than  in  the  wrong.  Some  educated  young  men  unnecessa- 
rily postpone  their  marriages.  Psychologically,  marriage  being 
:i  partnership  requires  n.-cipiocal  adaptations  and  mutual 
adjustments,  which  is  only  possible  whe  n we  have  not  become 
hard  in  our  habits  and  thoughts;  otherwise  harmony  so  much 
necessary  for  family’s  happiness  will  be  jeopardised.  Again 
physiologically,  this  is  the  time  when  the  freshest  yearning 
for  the  society  and  association  of  our  complementary  generates 
in  ourselves  and  in  the  fitlsomcness  of  our  youth  we  arc  liable 
to  go  atniigent.  Moreover  there  should  never  be  a greater 
dilfercnco  than  ten  years  between  the  partners  and  it  is  still 
hotter  that  the  difference  should  proceed  to  the  minimum. 
Physical  equalities  lead  to  psychological  unities.  Snrda  Act 
is  nn  insult  to  intelligent  India.  We  must-  take  lessons  from 
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Mysore  Government  where  the  regulations  regarding  matri- 
monial alliances  are  quito  reasonable  and  wholesome. 

I take  next  the  question : how  to  marry.  Marriage  by 
trustees  or  by  parties  themselves.  There  was  a time  in  India 
when  marriages  were  negotiated  and  contracted  by  the  servant 
emissaries.  They  were  than  honest  emissaries  and  as  they  began 
to  mortgage  their  honesty  for  money  the  duty  was  snatched 
from  them  ; and  since  then  parents  have  boon  discharging 
this  duty.  In  recent  times  we  are  revolting  ugainst  this  also. 
Some  young  men  stooped  in  western  mnnneis  declare  with 
emphasis  that  tlu-y  have  got  a birthright  to  marry  themselves. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  revolt  is  altogether  unjustifiable. 
No  doubt  some  pnrents  have  given  offence.  Hut  the  cry  is 
outrunning  its  need.  We  have  not  oi.ly  a birthright  to  marry 
but  also  to  hang  ourselves  hut  nur  parents  will  nob  suffer  us 
to  do  that,  simply  because  if  for  no  other  reason  than,  that 
they  have  brought  us  forth.  Catchphrases  have  a contagion. 
Yet  some  parents  have  been  heard  to  say  that  they  have  a 
right  to  marry  their  children  us  tln*y  wi*h.  This  is  also  wrong. 
Firstly  they  have  no  right  to  marry  much  less  as  they  wish. 
They  have  a dn»y  to  marry  us  and  the  duty  h is  to  ho  dis- 
charged consistent  with  its  principle.  In  duty  the  interest  of 
the  other  is  to  be  considered  and  in  light  the  interest  of  one’s 
own  self.  Tin  es  when  parents  could  physically  legally  murder  us 
have  long  passed  and  spiritual  murder  is  as  much  out  of  place  as 
the  former.  Nobody  will  dispute  their  ripe  experience  and 
ina*  ure  judgment  if  they  exercise  it  in  our  interest  with  our 
consultation.  It  is  quito  futile  for  a beneficiary  to  cancel  the 
trust  if  the  tiustees  arc  functioning  the  trust  in  the  benefici- 
ary’s interest  and  not  in  their  own,  simply  because  ho  has 
got  the  necessary  capacity  to  function  his  trust  nnd  whereas 
he  will  lo&e  riper  counsels.  Trustee  theory  still  should  hold 
the  field  only  being  reawakened  by  the  alertness  of  the 
beueficiuri  es. 
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Next  question  for  consideration  is,  in  what  circumstances 
to  marry.  This  is  an  economic  question.  The  idleness,  a virtue 
in  the  bachelor  becomes  a vice  with  marriage,  so  says 
Stevenson.  Man  traditionally  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
support  of  the  family.  Marriage  is  a spiritual  comfort  but 
without  a material  support  it  will  not  long  stay,  and  may 
prove  a spiritual  distress.  This  is  happening  in  many  cases  of 
youngmen  presently.  Here  comeB  the  conflict  in  the  craving 
of  the  soul  for  an  intimate  associate  and  the  material  consi- 
derations. If  we  are  not  able  to  alter  our  material  situation 
it  is  advisaable  to  gather  up  our  sentiments  of  love  and  affec- 
tion and  lock  them  with  the  key  of  patience ; because 
there  is  much  truth  in  tho  Shavian  saying  that  proverty  is 
worse  than  crime.  Yet  too  much  emphasis  on  the  material 
side  is  not  the  desideratum. 

Lastly  I come  to  the  question  : how  we  should  conduct  with 
our  companion.  Currently  it  is  supposed  in  India  that  men 
ensluve  their  counterparts.  My  own  observations  lead  me  to 
the  reverse.  Wives  in  goncral  rule  their  husbands,  however 
the  fact  be  denied.  Probably  we  due  to  long  habit  do  nob 
become  conscious  of  our  subservience  ; and  I will  nob  grudge 
the  husbands  their  obedience  to  their  partners  if  it  is  in 
Uuskinian  sense.  Yet  curiously  the  opinion  prevails  that  the 
fair  sex  should  take  orders  from  the  stronger  sex  ; and  still 
more  curiously  the  fair  sex  is  revolting  against  their  so  called 
tutelage  and  putting  up  associations  and  organisations  for  its 
rights.  One  being  slave  thinks  he  is  commander,  the  other 
real  commander  thinks  that  she  is  command  jil.  But  the  very 
notion  of  any  partner’s  enslavement  is  foolish.  We  are  not  to 
enslave  but  to  ennoble  each  other.  We  are  peers.  No  coun- 
terpart is  greater  but  every  counterpart  should  think  the  other 
greater  than  itself  because  it  has  its  value  dependent  on  the 
other.  Thus  both  are  the  greater  and  none  the  lesser.  This 
philosophy  of  their  mutual  relations  will  impart  a sublimity 
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and  estheticism  to  their  lives  and  fill  them  with  sweet  frag, 
ranee  for  the  inhalation  of  the  society.  I have  sufficiently 
taxed  time,  I close  with  a poetical  quotation  on  marital 
ethics 

“Is  now  your  bride 

The  gift  of  heaven,  and  to  your  trust  consigned  ; 

Honour  her  still,  though  not  with  passion  blind  ; 

And  in  her  virtue,  though  you  watoh,  confide. 

Be  to  her  youth  a comfort,  guardian,  guide, 

In  whose  experience  she  may  safety  find  ; 

And  whether  sweet  or  bitter  be  assigned. 

The  joy  with  her  as  well  ns  pain  divide. 

Yield  not  too  much  if  reason  disapprove  ; 

Nor  too  much  force  ; the  partner  of  your  life 
Should  neither  victim  be,  nor  tyrant  prove. 

Thus  shall  that  rein,  which  often  mars  the  bliss 
Of  wedlock  scarce  be  felt ; and  now  your  wife 
Never  in  the  husband  shall  the  lover  miss.’1 


Philosophy  And  Religion- 

By 

J.  R.  Daji. 

Philosophy  is  search  after  truth  for  love  of  wisdom,  religion 
is  allegiance  to  truth  which  it  calls  God  and  personifies.  The 
Sanskrit  word  for  religion,  viz.  Dharma  is  defined  in  the 
Mahabharat "That  which  supports,  that  which  holds  together 
the  peoples,  that  is  Dharma'1.  Religion,  so  understood,  is  a 
unifying  power,  and  nob  a separative  force.  The  word  for 
religion  in  Zirathushtrianism  and  Islam,  viz..  Din  is  derived 
from  Avesta  “Daena1*  which  means  clear  seeing  or  clear  vision, 
i.  e.  undoubted  immediate  perception,  and  not  mediate  percep. 
tion  (sense  perception),  which  is  deceitful,  since  “Things  are 
nob  in  themselves  as  they  appear  to  be’*.  While  religions 
stress  right  life,  they  do  not  overlook  right  thought,  and  tho 
wedding  of  the  two  is  necessary,  since  “Faults  in  the  life  breed 
errors  in  the  brnin.  And  these  reciprocally  those  again”.  As 
a rule  to  which  there  are  exceptions,  philosophers  overlook 
right  living,  some  go  tho  h ngth  of  overlooking  truth-speaking, 
with  which  truthfulness  and  righteousness  ought  to  begin.  A 
zealous  student  of  philosophy  a ml  a co-delegate  from  Bombay 
at  an  Indian  Philosophical  Conference  held  at  Poona  asked 
for  my  'best  advice*  to  help  him  in  his  study  of  Philosophy. 
I advised  him  to  make  up  his  mind  to  speak  the  truth,  to 
abstain  from  telling  a lie.  He  would  not  do  so,  he  wanted 
some  practical  advice.  By  practical  advice  he  probably  meant 
a list  of  books  to  read.  In  philosophy  ns  well  as  in  religion, 
and  in  school  life  as  well  as  in  College  life,  'book-worms'  are, 
as  a rule  “donkeys  laden  with  books’*.  They  stuff  their  heads 
with  “thoughts  of  other  men’’,  but  fail  to  'attend  to  their  own* 
thoughts. 
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"Knowledge,  a rude  unprofitable  mass, 

The  mere  material  with  which  wisdom  builds , 

Till  smoothed  and  squared  and  fitted  to  its  place, 

Does  but  encumber  whom  it  seems  to  enrich. 
Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learned  so  much. 
Wisdom  is  humble  that  ho  knows  no  more*'. 

Plato  says,  "Knowledge  of  ignorance  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom’’.  In  the  absence  of  knowledge  of  ignorance,  the 
history  of  philosophy  and  religion  has  been  a history  of  fight 
for  dogma.  Herbert  Spencer  introduced  'knowledge  of  igno- 
rance’ in  modern  philosophy.  He  shows  that  absolute  truth 
is  unthinkable  and  surmises  : "There  is  power  behind  the 
Universe*. 

Kant  weddod  religion  to  philosophy  ; ho  upended  the 
"Critic  of  practical  reason1’  elucidating  ‘moral  law'  to  his 
"Critic  of  pure  reason"  elucidating  the  law  of  thought. 

Previous  to  the  advent  of  Darwin,  modern  philosophy  was 
treading  on  slippery  ground,  one  dogma  followed  an  l confuted 
another,  to  be  followed  and  confuted  by  a third  one.  Idealism 
confuted  dualism  of 'the  philosophy  of  common  sense*,  the 
nihilism  of  Hume  confuted  the  idealism  of  Berkeley,  the 
agnosticism  of  Spencer  confuted  the  nihilism  of  lluine.  During 
the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  the  mechanistic  view  of 
life  and  the  Universe  held  almost  undisputed  sway.  "According 
to  Darwin,  chance  variation  in  species  fortuitously  occur,  and 
of  these  variations,  those  which  are  most  suited  to  their 
environments  tend  to  survive  and  to  reproduce  themselves*"1’ 
According  t.n  Latnurk,  adaptation  to  enviionmcnt  is  the  deter- 
mining factor  in  evolution.  As  environment  changes,  species 

put  forth  new  developments  to  adapt  themselves  to  it "Now 

both  these  theories  of  evolution  arc  in  agreement  as  regards 
ono  essential  point;  both  conceive  the  whole  process  of 
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evolution  on  mechanioal  lines;  both  find  it  unnecessary  to 
postulate  the  existence  of  mind  and  purpose  to  oxplain  how 
and  why  the  process  takes  place.  To  Bergson  is  due  the  credit 
“of  being  the  first  to  make  a serious  breach  in  that  mechanistic 
view  of  life  and  Universe,  lie  shows  that  some  phenomena  of 
insect,  animal  and  vegetable  life  are  inexplicable  on  such 
mechanistic  principles.’*  He  points  out  “a  very  inferior  orga- 
nism is  as  well  adapted  as  ours  to  the  conditions  of  existence, 
judged  by  its  success  in  maintaining  life;  why  then  does  life, 
which  has  succeeded  in  adapting  itself,  go  on  complicating 
itself,  and  complicating  itself  more  and  more,  and  more 
dangerously  ? Why  did  not  life  stop  wherever  it  was  possible  ? 
Why  has  it  gone  on  ? Why  iinlue<lv  unless  it  be  that  there  is 
an  impulse  driving  it  to  take  ever  greater  and  greater  risks 
towards  its  goal  of  an  ever-high  >r  and  higher  efficiency  V*  This 
impulse  which  he  calls  'elan  vital*  is  the  thrusting  force  behind 
evolution,  and  without  it,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  how  and 
why  evolution  should  take  place  at  all.  “Biology  therefore 
supplies  us  with  a series  of  facts,  which  can  only  be  explained 
on  the  assumption  that  the  Universe  is  the  creation  ami 
expression  of  a vital  force  or  impulse  whose  function  it  is 
continually  to  change  and  to  evolve.*'  Bergson  has  also  confuted 
the  mechanist’s  theory  of  psychology,  which  regards  mind 
either  as  the  sum  tobil  of  th  ? neural  correlates  which 
constitute  the  brain,  or  as  a highly  attenuated  material  sub- 
stance surrounding  the  brain.  He  points  out  that  experiments 
have  shown  that  the  excision  of  the  portions  of  the  brain 
considered  essential  for  the  causation  of  mental  activity  hwe 
been  succeeded  by  no  psychological  disturbance,  and  that 
the  phenomena  of  dual  personality  are  independent  of  uny 
corresponding  physiological  change,  and  that  subconscious 
mental  activity  is  inexplicable  on  the  parallolist  hypothesis. 
He  infers  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  consciousness,  and 
that  consciousness  is  the  clan  vital  itself,  which  wc  can  come 
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to  understand  by  observing  its  operations  in  overselves. 
He  says  elan  vital  is  a creative  impulsion  of  endless  duration 
but  it  turns  back  upon  itself  at  a certain  point,  and  that  inverse 
movement  is  matter.  He  conceives  the  universe  as  one  continu- 
ous flow  or  surge,  and  ovolutiou  as  the  mere  movement  of  it. 
He  says  the  mothod  by  which  we  arrive  at  metaphysical  truth 
consists  not  in  the  exercise  of  the  intellect,  but  in  the  deli- 
verance of  intuition,  which  is  instinct  or  sympathy  conscious 
of  itself,  through  which  we  become  directly  conscious  of  the 
duration  in  which  we  participate.  'Elan  Vital’  indicates 
‘Brahma’  'intuition’  indicates  ‘seership*.  Western  philosophy 
is  moving  along  the  line  of  ' Hrahmabidya.’  and  physios  along 
the  line  of  ineta-phy>ics  : life  is  force  and  matter  is  force. 
Neither  is  matter  traceable  to  mind,  nor  mind  to  matter; 
both  are  traceable  to  namelcs*,  undcfinablc  life  or  over-crea- 
tive force  or  ‘Brahma/ which  dogmatic  -religions  name  God,  and 
about  which  they  proclaim  conflicting  beliefs. 

Enlightened  Musters  like  Zamfchushtra,  Buddha,  Krishna 
and  Christ  instituted  the  sacred  ceremony  of  initiation  into 
the  nivst -ry  of  Love  and  Its  inner  guidance;  their  followers 
failed  to  fulfil  the  required  conditions  of  the  initiation.  The 
ceremony  has  survived  in  trune  mid  foim,  but  not  in  Spirit 
and  Life.  To  that  cause  is  mainly  due  the  failure  of  religions 
to  uplilt  humanity  ; and  conflict,  separation,  and  fight,  in  the 
place  of  harmony,  unity,  and  peace.  The  required  conditions 
arc  a duly  prcpired  disciple  and  a duly  qualified  muster. 

1.  The  disciple  ought  to  be  sufficiently  pure  or  innocent 
to  receive  instruction  ami  influence  and  observe  them  willingly, 
faithfully  ami  intelligently.  Low  desire,  concomitant  selfishness 
and  ciaving  for  pleasure  are  in  liis  way.  “Man  cannot  serve 
two  mabteib”.  Disciples  cannot  servo  God,  while  they  serve 
mammon  ; they  must  not  serve  mammon  ; they  must  not  ciuve 
for  sense  delights  ; they  must  not  live  to  eat,  drink  and  mako 
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merry,  they  must  not  tell  a lie,  nor  do  a wrong.  They  must 
abstain  from  low  desire,  and  evil  thought.  To  fulfil  such 
conditions,  abstinence  from  bad  company  and  evil  association 
is  necessary.  “A  man  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps"  ; 
and  he  is  moulded  by  it,  In  its  full  sense,  company  includes 
all  association, — the  books  a man  read*,  tho  scene  he  sees,  and 
the  thought  he  thinks,  and  the  wish  he  harbours.  Thought  is 
most  potent,  but  wish  generates  thought.  The  disciple  should, 
above  all,  continuously  cherish  some  good  wish,  such  as  the 
highest  good  of  all. 

2.  The  master  ought  to  know  his  business.  He  ought  to 
know  that  his  work  is  saer«»d  ; that  it  is  a labour  of  love.  Ho 
ought  to  know  the  power  of  intense  good  desire  an  l one-pointed 
good  thought,  ami  know  how  to  use  them.  He  ought  to  know 
the  mystery  of  inner  guidance  and  kno.v  how  to  teach  that. 
The  low  who  know  a littlu  have  been  giving  to  a party  what 
was  meant  for  man-kind.  That  is  a reason  why  they  fail 
to  advance.  “Love  knows  no  hound-.”.  And  it  knows  no  party, 
no  creed.  May  their  eye*  ! 

A duly  prepared  disciple,  initiat  'd  by  a duly  qualified 
master,  chooses  good,  not  evil  ; and  b *e  >mes  good,  not  mean, 
lie  weighs  all  things  and  holds  fast  that  which  is  good.  Ho 
observe « purity  and  righteousness.  When  he  makes  mistake, 
he  receives  inner  guidance,  considers  it,  deliberates  over  it,  and 
observes  harmony  between  it  and  purity  and  righteousness. 
Hut,  if  an  unprepared  disciple,  inat meted  by  unqualified  teacher 
relies  upon  his  inner  guidance,  he  runs  the  risk  of  being  beguil- 
ed by  deceptive  imagination.  Murders  have  been  committed 
under  such  deception.  Philosophy  seeks  truth,  religion  seeks 
(lod,  science  seeks  knowledge,  and  man  seeks  hippiuess. 
Religion  assures  man  that  he  will  find  all  other  things  worth 
having,  when  he  fii.ds  'The  Kingdon  uf  Hod  and  His  Righte- 
ousness" ; and  advises  him  to  seek  that.  Righteousness  in 
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its  full  sense,  comprises  purity,  harmony  and  progress. 
“That  (Ashem)  is  the  best  good.  That  (Ashem)  is  happiness. 
Happiness  is  to  him  who  observes  that  (Ashem)  for  best  righte- 
ousness (iove  and  truth )”. 

“Peace  to  all  beings  ! " 


Dreams. 

(Mainly  from  Hindu  point  of  view) 

By 

Pandit  Ramdat  Bharadwaj. 

Most/  if  not  all,  of  us  dream.  Many  of  us  experience  in 
Bleep  the  affairs  of  our  waking  life  beside  * .some  other  pheno- 
mena. One  flics  in  the  air,  the  other  drowns  in  the  deep  sea ; 
one  becomes  a king,  another  a beggar.  Human  beings  laugh, 
weep,  die,  eat,  drink,  sing  or  play  during  sleep,  and  explain 
and  interpret  their  experiences  in  various  ways, 

“Dreams  partake  of  the  nature  of  hallucinations”,  says 
Dr.  Stout,  “in  so  far  as  the  dreamer  appears  to  see  and  hear 
what  doeB  not  really  exist  in  the  external  world.  Bub  it  some- 
times happens  that  these  dre.am-exporiences  are  indistinct  and 
lack  imprcssional  intensity  ; and  in  general  they  are  without 
that  dependence  on  motor  activity  which  marks  percepts.  The 
impressional  character  is  mainly  duo  to  their  independence 
of  subjective  activity — the  discontinuity  and  abruptness  of  the 
mode  of  emergence  into  consciousness.  We  are  passive  in 
relation  to  them  in  the  s ime  way  in  which  we  are  passive  in 
relation  to  actual  objects  present  to  the  senses.  Probably  the 
hallucinations  produced  by  suggestion  iu  hypnotised  subjects 
are  of  a similar  kind.  Many  halluciu  itions  are  the  conjoint  effect 
of  the  peculiar  stale  of  the  nervous  system  and  tho  operation 
of  tho  normal  stimuli  on  the  sense  organs.  So  far  as  this  is  so, 
hallucinations  assume  in  part  the  character  of  illusions.  This 
holds  to  a largo  extent  for  dream  experiences,  A slight  pain 
in  the  ribs  makes  the  sleeper  dream  of  a stab  from  a dagger 
or  the  bite  of  a dog". 


* Cf.  “No  sleep  is  dreamless.' 
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It  will  be  interesting,  I think,  to  mention  here  a nameless 
mental  state  which  is  both  similar  to  and  different  from  a 
dream.  Whenever  after  an  ordinary  short  journey  I reach 
home  or  any  other  place  where  I fee]  quite  at  home,  it  appears 
to  me  ns  though  I never  were  actually  in  tho  place  I journeyed 
from,  but  have  always  been  living  in  the  place  journeyed  to. 
I am  reluctant  to  call  such  an  experience  a perception,  be- 
cause the  object  of  my  experience  does  not  exist  before  my 
senses.  I will  not  call  it  n dream  too,  because  such  an  experi- 
ence is  found  in  my  waking-life.  I do  not  like  to  call  it  an 
illusion,  which  implies  a misapprehended  object  of  the  senses. 
I am  not  inclined  to  regard  it  as  hallucination  ; for  the  former 
lacks  intensity  and  possesses  the  nwiireness  of  the  performance 
of  the  journey,  while  in  hallucination  there  is  no  awareness  of 
the  reality  or  non-reality  of  the  object  except  a wrong  implicit 
belief.  I will  not  call  it  imagination  ; for  there  is  no  conscious 
effort  on  iny  part  to  produce  or  reproduce  it.  I should  bo 
unwilling  to  identify  it  with  an  after-image  or  after-sensation, 
the  latter  being  more  or  loss  fleeting  and  tho  former  being 
comparatively  lasting.  I cannot  call  it  a recurrent  sensation 
even,  because  tho  latter  is  a sort  of  a reproductive  image  and 
the  former  is  rather  iumgeless.  It  seems  to  be  a peculiar 
combination  of  hallucination  and  recurrent  sensation,  and  may 
aptly  be  called  a 'waking-dream’. 

Though  the  dreams  do  not  generally  excite  the  motor  ac- 
tivity. yet  sometimes  they  do.  This  happens  in  the  case  of 
extremely  vivid  dreams  One  of  my  friends  dreamt  of  a lion 
with  whom  he  was  compelled  to  fight.  During  the  combat 
he  reached  tho  roof  of  his  house  and  pushed  the  animal  there- 
from. When  he  woke  up  in  the  morning,  his  mother 
asked  him  why  he  hud  ascended  the  roof  in  the  night.  There  is 
another  dream  in  instance.  The  dreamer,  a friend,  was  put  up  in 
a Delhi  Dhurmndialla  in  a marriage  party.  He  actually  roamed 
through  a few  streets  of  Lhc  city,  while  asleep,  and  returned 
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to  his  temporary  destination  of  repose.  He  was  however  found 
sleeping  on  the  door  steps  in  the  morning.  These  dreams 
were  so  intense  that  they  excited  the  motor  activities  of  the 
dreamers  in  an  unusual  degree. 

People  all  the  world  over,  specially  the  Hindus,  believe  in 
the  good  and  bad  results  of  their  dreams.  It  is  Hindu  belief 
that  the  dream  experienced  in  the  first  quarter  (prahar)  of  the 
night  hears  fruit  in  a year ; in  the  second  quarter,  in  six 
months  ; in  the  third,  in  ten  days  ; and  at  the  end  of  night 
or  at  sunrise,  very  soon.  Can  it  bo  that  in  the  case  of  a dream 
experienced  in  the  last  quarter,  the  immediacy  of  the  results 
is  due  to  the  readiness  of  the  sleeper’s  inind  to  receive  telepa- 
thic missions  ? Certain  Ayurvedic  treatises  mention  that  horri- 
ble, cruel  and  inauspicious  dreams  of  the  patient  prove  baneful, 
which  is  probably  owing  to  the  intimate  connexion  of  the 
mind  and  body.  Hence  terrible  and  in-auspicious  dreams  lead 
to  fear  and  anxiety,  which  tell  upon  the  physique.  Some 
Hindu  works  provide  us  with  the  means  of  dispelling  the  evil 
effects  of  the  obnoxious  dreams.  Baths  in  the  early  morning, 
gift  of  til  and  gold,  stay  in  a temple  at  night,  recitation  of  the 
sacred  lyrics  and  hymns,  if  continued  for  three  days,  are  said 
to  ward  off  the  unwholesome  bearing  of  bad  dreams.  The 
Markandeya  Purana  recommends  the  recital  of  Shri  Durga- 
m.nhatmya  in  cases  of  peace-restoring  [shanti-karya]  and  vicious 
dreams.  In  the  fourth  chapter  of  Shrimad-Bhagvat  wo  meet  with 
the  following  observation  : ‘ 0 Pnrixitn,  I have  described  how 
Shri  Krishna  freed  the  Elephant  from  the  jaws  of  the  Crocodile. 
The  hearing  of  this  sacred  tale  leads  to  heaven  and  fame, 
removes  the  viceB  of  the  Kali  ago,  and  quells  the  evil  effectB  of 
baneful  dreams".  The  Achara-Adhyaya  of  the  Yajynavalkyn 
Smriti  ordains : “Whosoever  hns  had  inauspicious  dreams 
should  take  his  bat-h  on  tho  sacred  day  according  to  Shastric 
rituals.  He  should  besmear  his  forehead  with  nagakesar, 
sandal  pigment,  agar,  and  musk  ; should  sit  on  a high  9eab 
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and  have  the  peace-invoking  ceremonies  f Swasti-pabha]  done 
by  the  learned  Brahmanas ; shonld  nse  water  mixed  with  holy 
soil,  goroehana,  guggula  and  sandal ; should  feast  the 
Brahmans  after  wearing  white  clothes  and  garlanding  himself 
with  white  flowers  and  decorating  himself  with  sandal  paste  ; 
and  lastly  offer  a j>air  of  clothes  to  his  preceptor*1.  All  this 
advice  points  to  mental  therapeutics. 

Dreams  have  been  classified  as  good  and  bad.  There  is  a 
mnss  of  divergent  literature  dealing  with  such  classification 
all  over  the  world.  Some  Hindu  books  mention  that  the 
dreams  about  good  gods,  royal  processions,  white  cows  and 
oxen,  and  sacred  places  are  good.  Crossing  the  tanks,  rivers, 
lakes  or  pools  full  of  water  ; defeating  the  enemies  in  battles  ; 
staying  in  nice  places,  mountains  and  gardens  ; riding  the 
horses,  chariots,  etc. ; wearing  rich  clothes  and  garlands  are 
said  to  be  auspicious,  It  is  evident  that  good  dreams  give 
pleasure,  which  desirably  affects  the  body.  But  talks  and  coitus 
with  the  prohibited  women  are  also  included  among  the  good 
dreams.  Probably  hero,  as  in  the  limited  license  of  the  Hindu 
scriptures  about  gambling  (axa-krida)  on  the  Govcrdhana  day 
and  indecency  on  the  UoJi  festival,  there  is  a cathartic  recipe 
on  Freudian  considerations. 

rl  he  phenomenon  of  dreams  has  variously  been  explained 
by  the  erudite  exponents  of  different  schools,  to  which  somo 
attention  is  indispensable. 

Freud  thinks  like  this.  ‘‘There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  a wish  is  never  completely  annihilated  by  repression, 
but  that  it  continues  to  exist  in  such  a form  that  ib  is  ready 
to  seize  any  opportunity  for  expression  that  may  present  itself ; 
indeed  it  is  only  through  the  continued  vigilance  of  the 
repressing  forces  that  it  is  prevented  from  entering  into 
consciousness.  These  repressing  forces  (which  in  their  totality 
were  called  by  Freud  the  Censor.. .)arc  less  active  in  sleep, 
and  the  repressed  tendencies  (many  of  them  dating  from  bho 
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first  years  of  life)  are  unable  to  express  thoraselvos  in  dreams. 
It  is  this  which  makes  the  dream. ..the  via  regia  to  the  uncons, 
oious.  But  such  manifestations  of  the  repressed  as  we  detect 
in  dreams  are  in  most  cases  not  direct,  but  distorted,  express- 
ions of  the  original  wish  ; and  it  is  in  this  point  that  dreams 
so  much  resemble  neurotic  symptoms.  Whence  comes  this 
distortion  ? From  the  action,  it  would  seom,  of  the  Censor, 
who — like  his  social  prototype  — will  allow  certain  foots  or  views 
to  be  expressed  provided  they  are  suitably  veiled,  so  as  not 
to  be  easily  recognisable  for  what  they  truly  are.  The  dream 
product  (the  manifest  dream  content,  as  Freud  designates  it, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  latent  dream  thought),  like  the 
neurotic  symptom,  reveals  itHclf,  then,  as  a compromise  arrived 
at  as  the  result  of  the  interaction  of  conflicting  forces — repress- 
ing and  repressed..,' The  repressed  material  is,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  either  hostile  or  sexiial,  with  the  latter 

category  predominating To  turn  now  to  the  dream- 

example.  A female  patient  undergoing  psycho-analytic 
treatment  dreamt  that : ‘The  tuner  had  come  to  tune  the 
piano,  lie  was  engaged  in  taking  out  a number  of  seeds  from 
the  inside  of  the  piano'.  Short  as  the  dream  was,  its  analysis 
occupied  a whole  hour's  session.  It  revealed  itself  as  highly 
over-determined,  inasniuchas  it  gives  expression  to  four  distin- 
guishable wishes  : 1.  To  get  ril  of  worry  and  overwork  (go 
piono),  2.  to  get  rid  of  disturbing  sexual  desires,  3.  to  give  birth 
to  a child  with  the  help  of  the  analyst,  4.  to  have  sexual  inter- 
course with  analyst  (i.  e.  to  receive  a child  from  him).  It  may 
be  noted  that  the  second  wish  is  incompatible  with,  and  may 
even  be  regarded  as  the  opposite  of,  the  third  and  fourth".* 
Professor  Freud  and  his  followers  emphasise  the  word 
sexunl,  because  in  their  opinion  "all  human  relations  arc  either 
relations  between  persons  of  opposite  sex  or  between  persons 
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of  the  same  sex  ; that  is  to  say,  all  human  relations  are  either 
hetro-scxual  or  homo-sexual  ; therefore  all  human  relations  are 
sexual  and  it  is  mcro  prudery  (duo  to  incestuous  desire)  to 
deny  that  your  affection  for  father  or  grandfather  or  your 
little  daughter  or  grandson  is  sexual”.  While  dissenting  from 
this  view,  McDongall  observes  that  "the  way  in  which  such 
‘reasonings’  are  accepted  and  repeated  (for  the  most  part 
implicitly)  is  melancholy  evidence  of  the  weakness  of  the 
human  intellect”.  He  however  opines  that  ‘’modern  research 
has  clearly  proved  that  even  the  most  fanciful  dny-dreaming 
and  the  most  chaotic  dream  of  the  sleeper  can  usually  be  shown 
to  be  the  expression  of  some  impulse,  somo  conative  trend, 
which  is  unable  to  nttuin  full  satisfaction  in  that  intercourse 
with  men  and  things  which  we  naturully  and  properly  call 
‘real  life'.” 

We  turn  now  to  the  physiologist  who  thinks  that  "in  sleep 
owing  to  surplus  blood  or  to  lowered  respiration,  the  blood 
becomes  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  which  may  have  an 
exciting  effect  on  the  sensory  areas  of  the  bruin.”  It  may  be 
enough  to  hint  at  the  quasi  physiological  theory  of  Bergson, 
who  speaks  of  ‘ocular  spectra',  ‘coloured  spots’,  ‘visual  dust’ 
and  the  like  as  the  cAiises  of  dreams.  Allied  to  the  physiolo- 
gical view  of  the  west,  we  have  the  Moshaj’  aspect  of  dreams 
in  the  east,  where  we  meet  with  slightly  varied  explanations. 
The  Yajurveda  says  that  "the  mind  of  the  waking  person  goes 
far,  that  of  sleeper  returns'1.  The  Nyaya  and  the  Vaisheshika 
schools,  which  presume  the  materiality  of  the  ‘manas’,  clear 
the  Vedic  statement.  ‘Tu  deep  sleep  the  manas  recedes  from 
the  b dy  and  enters  into  the  ‘puritat  nadi*.  There  it  stays 
at  the  entrance  and  creates  dreams."  Such  nn  attempt  to 
explain  the  dream  phenomenon  scorns  strange  to  - him  who  is 
not  trained  to  believe  that  the  mind  through  which  the 
mutter  itself  appears  can  be  material.  Through  a pair  of  blue 
spectacles  the  world  shall  appear  blue. 
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The  Prashnopanishad  has  touched  the  problem  of  dreams 
rather  dearly.  Sauryayana  asks  Pippalad,  “O  illustrious  one, 
in  the  person  (purusha)  which  of  the  organs  sleep ; which  arc 
awake  and  which  of  these  organ-gods  dream  ; which  realises 
this  pleasure  ; and  wherein  do  all  these  organs  immerge  after 
work  ?”  Pippalad  replies,  “0  son  of  Garga,  just  as  the  rays 
of  the  setting  sun  recede  into  that  shining  halo  (of  the  sun) 
and  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  again  sproud,  so  in  the  groat 
god  'manai'  all  these  organs  becomo  one-  At  that  time  this 
person  neither  hears,  nor  sees,  nor  smells,  nor  tastes,  nor 
touches,  nor  speak nor  grasps,  nor  elates,  nor  excretes,  nor 
walks,  but  sleeps  ns  people  say.  In  such  a dream  this  god 
'maims'  realises  its  greatness,  because  it  sees  whatever  has 
been  seen  many  times  ; hears  whatever  has  boon  heard  several 
times  ; experiences  again  and  again  whatover  has  been  experi- 
enced in  different  climes  and  countries  ; and  also  experiences 
the  seen  or  the  unseen,  the  heard  or  unheard,  felt  or  unfelt, 
the  extant,  or  the  non-ex tant  and  sees  all*.  The  lasb  three 
lines  of  the  above  quotation  are  significantly  pregnant  with 
suggestions  of  the  influences  of  innate  ideas  and  'sanskaras* 
of  this  life  as  well  as  of  previous  lives  and  also  of  the  influence 
of  pure  (creative)  imagination  on  the  dreams  of  human  beings. 

In  some  of  the  Hindu  scriptures  we  have  the  evidences 
of  whnt  may  be  designated  as  imported  dreams.’  In  the  Reva 
part  of  Shri  Skanda  Mahapurana,  for  instance  Bhagwan 
Satyanarayana  gave  a dream  to  Chandraketu.  Certain  passages 
of  the  code  of  Yajiiyuvalkya  toll  us  that  those  with  whom 
t.he  gods  are  angry  dream  of  frequent  baths,  water  and  shaven 
hands.  Like  the  gods,  the  departed  souls  (prebns)  too  can 
excite  dreams.  Space  does  not  permit  to  indulge  in  the 
nnrrntion  of  such  phenomena,  which  the  doctrine  of  telepathy 
and  some  of  the  efforts  of  the  Psychical  Research  Societies 
tempt  us  not  to  discard  without  a thorough  examination.  Some 
prefer  to  interpret  the  so-called  ‘imported  dreams'  as  cases 
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of  clairvoyance  in  sleep,  because  they  hold  that  the  hnrrian 
soul  wanders  during  sleep.  But  I am  inclined  to  keep  the  two 
distinct  in  view  of  some  of  the  modern  researches,  expe- 
riences and  traditions. 

I have  the  experience  that  one  living  human  being  can 
give  a dream  to  another  at  will.  By  hypnotic  suggestions  I 
gave  two  dreams  to  a friend.  On  one  occasion  I suggested  the 
murder  of  Julius  Caesir  as  described  by  Shakspere;  on 
another  a scene  of  a very  beautiful  garden.  Both  these  dreams 
lasted  for  about  fifteen  minutes  to  my  friend  who  had  been  in- 
duced to  a slight  doze  both  the  times,  who  remembered  nothing 
on  waking,  but  who  recollected  his  experience  at  my 
suggestions. 

A question  arises:  Just  as  a dream  can  be  induced  so  can 
it  be  checked  ? It  is  often  observed  that  the  very  name  of 
Shri  Hanuman  or  some  other  sacred  personality  before  sleep 
is  preventive  of  dreams.  Is  it  th  it,  under  the  guise  of  those 
names,  the  sleepers  determine  not  to  have  undesirable  dreams? 
Can  it  be  that  this  resolve  arrests  the  dream  through  the 
unconscious,  although  broadly  speaking  there  is  no  awareness 
of  any  mental  activity  at  the  time,  People  have  utilised  the 
unconscious  with  great  advantage  in  solving  tho  difficult 
problems,  which  they  could  not  do  while  awake.  Stevenson 
and  I)e  Quincey  are  considered  to  be  indebted  to  dreams. 
Coleridge  is  credited  to  have  composed  in  sleep  tho  Ancient 
Mariner  and  the  nice  little  poem,  Kubla  Khan,  most  of  which 
he  remembered  on  waking,  but  a pait  of  which  he  forgot 
by  the  interruption  of  a friend. 

It  may  be  concluded  that  our  dreams  partake  of  the  nature 
of  hallucinations  and  aru  closely  allied  to  what  rnay  be  called 
'waking-dreams’.  Although  dreams  do  not  generally  excite 
motor  activity,  yet  sometimes  they  do  in  a very  unusual  degree. 
They  are  said  to  havo  effects  on  the  dreamers  and  as  such 
may  be  classified  ns  good  and  bad;  and  just  as  they  can  be 
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induced,  so  they  cun  be  inhibited  by  charms  or  resolves 
Dreams  may  be  duo  to  six  causes.  They  are  caused  in  sleep 
by  the  repetition  of  the  conscious  sensuous  experience  of  the 
waking  hours  or  by  the  subconscious  experience  during  sleep 
itself.  As  such  they  may  be  termed  as  ‘reproductive*  or 
‘anubhuta’  dreams.  They  may  also  originate  in  the  conative 
impulse  (conscious  or  repressed,  sexual  or  otherwise)  of  tho 
dreamer,  and  may  be  called  ‘conative’  or  'prarthita* 
dreams.  They  may  again  be  brought  into  play  by  the  pure 
imagination  of  the  dreamer,  and  may  thus  go  by  the  name  of 
‘creative'  or  ‘kalpita’  dreams.  Besides  they  are  caused  by  the 
affection  of  the  sensory  areas  by  toxins  or  carbonic  acid  or 
'visual  dust*  etc,  or  any  other  phjsical  stimulus,  and  may 
therefore  be  called  ‘physiological*  or  ‘doshaja*  dreams.  Then 
again  congenital  ideas  and  tendencies  of  this  as  well  as  of 
previous  lives  may  give  birth  to  certain  dreams,  which  may 
be  called  ‘congenital*  or  ‘bhabajV.  Lastly  come  the  dreams 
induced  by  gods  or  human  beings,  living  or  dead,  and  may 
fitly  be  expressed  bb  ‘imported*  or  ‘prerita*  dreams. 


Misuse  of  Logic* 

By 

Priya  Govind  Dut. 

The  way  in  which  Logic  is  being  misused  in  every  sphere 
of  life  is  simply  astonishing.  The  commonest  blunders  com- 
mitted by  most  of  us  are  of  three  kinds,  viz.,  (1)  we  parade 
our  probable  statements  and  empirical  generalisations  as 
absolutely  certain  ; (2)  we  treat  analogy  as  satisfactory  expla- 
nation, and  (3)  we  demand  that  ideas  in  order  to  be  truo 
should  be  capable  of  being  pictorinlly  represented  and  we  frame 
questions  about  tho  fundamental  verities  of  life  requiring  the 
pictorial  representation  of  non-pictorial  things.  Tho  first  sorb 
of  blunder  is  not  confined  to  the  busy  houswife  and  the  ever- 
pushing  business  men  but  also  to  the  learned  physicians, 
lawyers,  economists,  historians  and  politicians.  Tho  second 
and  the  third  kind  of  blunder  aro  frequently  committed  by 
philosophers  and  all  those  who  are  philosophically  minded. 
People  who  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  rcceivo  any  accurate 
logical  and  metaphysical  discipline  invariably  confuse  analogy 
with  explanation.  But  dialecticians  and  theologians  frequently 
commit  tho  third  kind  of  blunder  often  unknowingly. 

Though  the  science  of  Logic  is  being  cultivated  for  a long 
time  all  over  the  world  yet  the  misuse  of  Logic  is  surprisingly 
great.  Inconsistency  which  we  are  required  to  avoid  has 
almost  become  the  fashion  of  the  day.  One  of  its  causes  is  our 
appreciation  of  figurative  and  synonymous  statements  in  litera- 
ture though  theso  are  discredited  from  the  standpoint  of  truth. 
The  dialectic  argument  which  has  produced  wonderful  result 
both  iu  Europe  and  India  is  not  free  from  defects  of  this  nature. 
This  method  was  at  first  u&ed  to  bring  out  the  absurdity  and 
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inconsistency  of  a view  by  putting  questions  to  and  eliciting 
answers  from  the  upholder  of  this  view.  Though  such  a 
method  seems  to  be  harmless  yet  a closer  analysis  shows  that 
it  is  logically  unsound  as  it  invariably  rests  on  two  fallacies, 
viz.,  the  fallacy  of  many  questions  and  the  fallacy  known  as 
argumentum  ad  ignoratiam.  Occasionally  it  is  found  to 
involve  the  fallacies  of  composition  and  division.  It  is  a matter 
of  analysis  and  details  to  elicit  the  fallacies  underlying  such 
questionings.  To  those  who  cannot  see  through  these  ques- 
tionings this  method  is  really  embarrassing  and  at  the  same 
time  convincing.  The  SyadvadisU  however  have  shown  to 
what  absurd  situation  it  leads  us.  Modern  philosophers  aro 
not  free  from  the  lure  of  this  popular  method.  Even  Titohener 
commits  this  blunder  when  he  examines  the  different  parts  of 
a chair  and  misses  the  reality.  Such  a method  may  be  very 
successful  in  the  law  court  but  in  the  quest  for  truth  it  should 
be  carefully  avoided.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  dialectic  method  is  identical  with  the  dilemmatio 
method  and  dialectic  arguments  invariably  rest  on  false 
suppositions,  unreal  relations  or  non-exhaustive  alternatives. 

The  modern  dialectic  method  is  different  from  its  old  form. 
It  became  really  established  as  a method  in  the  time  of  Kant, 
Fichte,  Schelling  and  Hegel.  From  the  time  of  Hegel  it  is 
being  recognised  as  the  fundamental  esoteric  method  of  philo- 
sophical enquiry.  The  Tantras  have  gone  a step  further  by  in- 
troducing this  dialectic  in  the  whole  fabric  of  our  life— religious, 
intellectual,  and  moral.  Even  now  philosophers  are  using 
this  method  in  their  offensive  and  defensive  movements.  But 
how  far  this  method  of  establishing  this  wonderful  cosmos 
from  a single  concept  or  idea  can  be  logically  justified  is  yet 
to  bo  seen.  It  has  not  yet  been  settled  whether  there  is  any 
fundamental  similarity  between  this  method  and  the  dilemma- 
tic  method.  Bus  doubt  about  the  cogency  of  this  method 
has  been  expressed  by  F.  II.  Bradley  in  his  famous  book, 
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The  Principles  of  Logic , where  he  Bays,  “We  must  notj  if 
we  oan  help  it,  introduce  into  logic  the  problems  of  the 
dialectic  view*’  ( p.  121  \ Again  he  remarks  : “Like  every 
other  question  of  the  kind,  the  validity  of  dialectic  is  a question 
of  fact,  to  be  discussed  and  settled  upon  its  own  merits,  and 
not  by  an  Appeal  to  so-called  "principles'1  ‘ [ p.  151  ],  He  has 
not  simply  expressed  hia  doubt  about  the  dialectic  method 
but  has  explicitly  condemned  it  us  a logical  method.  He 
describes  this  method  as  a case  of  pure  illusion  [ p.  392  j and 
the  dialectical  conclusion  arbitrary  [ p 601  ] and  defective 
[ p.  602  ].  Hence  we  have  sufficient  data  to  conclude  that 
we  must  think  -thrice  before  applying  this  dialectic  method 
in  our  philosophical  investigation. 

The  scientific  and  the  ordinary  people  both  suffer  from  the 
misconception  of  the  evidentiary  value  of  illustrations  and  so 
they  believe  that  a few  illustrations  of  a proposition  are  suffi- 
cient to  prove  it.  But  in  many  caseR  closer  analysis  reveals 
that  the  illustrations  nro  not  proper  and  even  if  they  be 
proper  they  cannot  prove  a universal  proposition  or  truth. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  Geometry  traingles  are  drawn  to  show 
that  the  three  interior  angles  are  togther  equal  to  two  right 
angles,  though  as  a matter  of  fact  no  triangles  can  be  drawn 
on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  having  a plane  surface  and 
straight  lines.  Practical  geometry  which  has  been  introduced 
in  many  of  our  universities  rests  on  the  foundation  of  impro- 
per illustration.  This  erroneous  method  of  illustration  appeals 
to  the  people  because  their  minds  are  never  satisfied  unless 
and  until  they  can  pictorially  represent  all  their  ideas  and 
propositions.  In  other  words  the  ordinary  people  fail  to  conceive 
non- spatial,  colourless  ideas  und  so  view  all  things  as  existing 
in  space,  occupying  space,  and  possessing  colour.  The  very 
constitution  of  human  mind  and  language  makes  the  task 
of  rising  above  this  temporal  bias  immensely  difficult* 
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Tho  religious  beliefs  all  over  the  world  are  grounded  on 
our  feeling  of  reverence  for  the  ancient  sages  and  prophets  and 
their  holy  books  whfch  were  compiled,  revealed  or  composed 
pretty  long  ago.  So  all  these  beliefs  rest  on  the  fallaoy  of 
argumnntum  ad  verecandiam . Even  in  our  selection  of  food, 
dress  and  personal  embclishmenb  wo  are  guided  by  authority. 
In  Theosophy  and  tho  practices  enjoined  by  the  modern 
Yoga  wo  swallow  many  things  in  the  name  of  experience  and 
scientific  experiments  and  also  on  account  of  our  fear  of  going 
against  tho  scientists  and  men  of  established  reputation, 
Iu  history  and  politics  our  beliefs  and  disbeliefs  are  completely 
dominated  by  authority.  Exponents  of  Indian  philosophy 
generally  go  by  authority.  Even  tho  great  Sankara  proved  his 
propositions  by  an  appeal  to  tho  authority  of  tho  Upanishads. 

The  fallacy  of  argunvmtam  ad  popidum  is  frequently 
met  with  in  practical  politics  and  specially  at  the  time  of  the 
introduction  of  somo  social  reform.  What  a great  deal  of  trash 
we  have  to  accept  when  an  appeal  is  made  to  our  national 
sentiment  and  tho  sense  of  patriotism.  At  the  time  of  tho  intro- 
duction of  the  Sarda  Bill  ami  other  social  reforms  how  greatly 
our  national  sentiments  were  exploited  ! The  University 
of  Calcutta  had  to  face  this  sort  of  fallacious  appeal  when 
reforms  were  introduced  into  the  spelling  of  Bengali  words. 

The  anjumentum  ad  hominctu  is  also  widely  prevalent. 
It  is  not  only  found  in  the  law  courts  but  in  many  spheres 
of  our  activity.  At  tho  lime  of  election  we  generally  find 
fault  with  our  adversary.  In  the  time  of  war  the  enemy  state 
is  vilified  like  any  thing  in  order  to  prove  its  guilt.  The 
arguments  wo  come  across  at  a public  hydrant  from  tho 
mouths  of  tho  weaker  sex  generally  rcBt  on  qhis  fallacy. 

But  the  most  striking  is  the  world-wide  application  of 
tho  argumentum  ad  baculum  though  theoretically  it  is  uni- 
versally condemned  as  a method  of  proof.  We  find  fault  with 
the  village  guru,  for  proving  the  roundness  of  the  earth  with 
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the  help  of  the  rod  but  we  do  not  feel  the  slighest  compunc- 
tion when  we  give  our  votes  in  favour  of  a proposal  or  against 
it  We  vehemently  preach  throughout  the  year  that  truth 
does  not  rest  on  the  number  of  eases  supporting  it  but  on 
the  nature  of  tho  cases,  yet  we  give  up  this  attitude  towards 
number  as  soon  as  we  leave  our  class  room.  We  forget  that 
number  is  a brute  forco  and  whenever  anything  is  proved  or 
enforced  on  tho  authority  of  number  we  commit  the  fallacy 
of  argumentum  ad  baculum.  It  is  childish  to  think  of  votes 
when  one  proves  the  heliocentric  theory  or  the  bionomial 
theorem.  The  great  philosophers  of  the  world  never  cared  to 
prove  their  propositions  on  the  strength  of  the  number  of  their 
followers.  The  great  prophets  of  the  world  also  never  wanted 
to  prove  their  religious  experience  and  discovery  on  the 
authority  of  their  followers  —they  rather  preached  them  evon 
in  the  face  of  the  vehement  opposition  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  persons  and  in  many  cases  they  had  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  for  the  cause  of  trutli  and  on  account  of  this 
number. 

The  Aryan  method  of  establishing  truth  as  embodied  in 
the  Upanishads  is  not  concerned  with  this  kind  of  number. 
When  the  sages  discovered  any  truth  they  used  to  come  to 
the  people  and  they  placed  it  before  them  for  their  acceptance 
and  guidance.  They  never  wanted  to  prove  their  propositions 
on  the  strength  of  votes.  But  the  uncultured  villagers  of  India 
like  the  villagers  of  other  parts  of  the  world  decided  all  their 
disputes  by  taking  votes.  Truth  is  not  easy  to  attain  and 
so  it  is  idle  to  think  that  the  majority  of  persons  will  have 
it  and  support  it.  Yet  what  enormous  trouble  one  has  to 
face  when  he  goes  against  the  decision  of  the  majority  { Even 
such  great  men  like  Lloyd  George  and  Ramsay  Macdonald 
had  to  suffer  much  when  the  unsteady  votes  wont  against 
them. 
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All  the  democratic  institutions  of  the  world  rest  on  the 
fallacy  of  argumentum  ad  bacvXum  because  in  them  every 
thing  is  decided  by  taking  votes  or  by  an  appeal  to  the  num. 
ber  of  fists  that  can  strike  a blow  or  the  number  of  hands 
that  can  wield  a sword  or  hold  a gun.  We  have  been  sur- 
prised to  find  that  democracy  has  not  any  driving  force  to  help 
the  nation  in  its  onward  march  and  that  it  has  made  the 
human  culture  suffocating  and  stagnant.  This  seems  to  bo 
due  to  the  logical  hollowness  of  the  democratic  institutions  and 
on  account  of  this  hollowness  democracy  is  Always  in  favour 
of  status  quo.  The  meteorio  rise  of  Mussolini  and  Hitler 
and  the  progress  of  Italy  and  Germany  have  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  but  the  logical  eyes  of  the  world  have  yet  to  be 
opened.  Even  now  we  are  condemning  Mussolini  for  applying 
brute  force  for  the  conquest  of  Abyssinia  and  at  the  Bame  time 
we  are  doing  exactly  the  same  thing  in  sticking  to  the  demo- 
cratic  institutions  and  in  recording  our  votes  in  the  assembly 
or  the  League  of  Nations  which  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
of  the  dernocrtic  inst  itutions  of  the  world.  Its  failure  has  been 
proved  effectively  in  the  Abyssininn  war,  the  militarisation 
of  the  Saar  vall*  y and  Spanish  revolt.  But  the  League  will 
collapse  not  simply  on  account  of  its  practical  inefficiency  but 
on  account  of  its  logical  hollowness.  Many  nations  shall  have  to 
come  to  grief  if  they  fail  to  give  np  all  those  institutions  which 
arc  logically  unsound. 

The  present  day  turmoil  all  over  the  world  and  in  every 
sphere  of  human  activity  has  drawn  the  notice  of  the  people 
to  the  logical  value  of  nil  the  human  institutions.  Time  has 
come  when  serious  attempt  should  be  made  to  ascertain  the 
causes  of  this  confusion  in  society  and  politics,  in  home  and 
factory,  in  morulity  and  philosophy.  Philosophers  in  a body 
Bliould  now  raise  their  voice  against  the  black  art  that  is 
being  practised  all  over  the  world  and  the  idolas  that  have 
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crept  in  all  the  spheres  of  life  and  thought.  The  enormity 
of  the  fallaoies  committed  all  over  the  world  is  really  profound. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  logicians  and  philosophers  of  the  world 
will  devise  means  for  eradicating  these  and  stopping  this 
stupendous  misuse  of  Logic. 


Philosophy  of  Humour- 

By 

S.  N.  Ror. 

Different  phenomena  such  as  wit,  satire,  farce,  jest  and 
humour  express  themselves  in  laughter.  It  is  worth  while 
considering  if  there  is  any  difference  between  them  and  determi- 
ning the  psychological  background  of  Humour.  With  this  end 
in  view  wo  shall  first  of  all  try  to  make  our  ideas  of  the  pheno- 
mena mentioned  above  sufficiently  definite.  There  is  much 
confusion  in  most  men’s  minds  as  to  the  exact  significance  of 
these  phenomena. 

Wo  may  begin  with  wit  It  is  said  to  be  the  subjective 
side  of  the  comic,  i.  c.,  that  part  of  the  comic  with  we  ourselves 
create,  (cf  Th.  Lipp’s  Komik  & Humor).  John  Galsworthy  in 
his  Swan  Song  says  -,My  oldest  friend  is  a judge  in  India, 
lie’s  been  there  forty  years.  When  he’d  been  there  two,  he 
wrote  to  me  that  he  was  beginning  to  know  something  about 
the  Indians  When  heM  been  there  ton,  he  wrote  that  he  knew 
nil  about  them.  I had  a letter  from  him  yesterday,  and  he  says 
that  after  forty  years  he  knows  nothing  about  them.  Aud  they 
know  as  little  about  us.  East  and  West — the  circulation  of  blood 
is  different”.  Here  we  notice  that  a fact  has  been  described 
in  a witty  manner,  the  wit  certainly  consisting  in  our  subjective 
appreciation  of  the  comic  elements, 

It  has  been  further  said  that  “the  judgment  which  produces 
the  comic  contrast  is  wit’*.  Our  psychic  world  is  full  of  inhibi- 
tions and  weak  points  and  it  is  through  judgment  that  they 
arc  brought  out.  Speaking  about  Mr.  Polly,  H.  G,  Wells  tells 
us  that  if  ho  had  been  transparent  or  even  passably  translucent 
he  would  have  realised  that  he  was  not  so  much  a human  being 
as  a civil  war.  Such  a man  was  always  doubtful  whether 
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it  was  eight  sevens  or  nine  eights  that  was  sixty  three, 
and  he  thought  that  the  merit  of  a drawing  consisted  in  the 
caro  with  which  it  was  lined  in.  Lining  in  bored  him  beyond 
measure. 

Wit  has  also  been  described  as  a free  'play  of  ideas.  It  is 
the  skill  to  combine  many  ideas  which  arc  foreign  to  ono 
another.  In  his  Jocastat  Anntole  Franco  mentions  the  theories 
of  ltene  Longnemare,  the  young  army  surgeon,  in  the  following 
words  : Virtue  is  a product,  the  same  as  phosphorus  or  vitriol. 
Heroism  and  holiness  arc  results  of  the  congestion  of  the  brain. 
General  paralysis  is  the  only  thing  which  makes  a great  man. 
The  gods  are  adjectives. 

Wit  lias  therefore  these  clmracterstics  namely  ,tbe  ‘contrast 
of  ideas*,  the  capacity  to  see  sense  in  monsense,  and  a combi- 
nation of  confusion  and  clearness,  (of.  Freud : Wit  and  its 
relation  to  the  Unconscious). 

We  shall  next  examine  Satire.  It  is  an  expression  of  the 
sense  of  amusement  or  disgust  due  to  a ridiculous  situation  or 
unseemly  character.  We  jibe  at  personal  faults  and  this  may 
be  said  to  mark  the  beginning  of  satire.  The  word  'satire1  is 
very  often  used  to  moan  a literary  eomiiosition,  generally  in 
verse,  designed  to  hold  up  a man  to  ridicule  or  scorn  on  account 
of  his  faults.  It  has  often  a moral  purpose  and  its  effects  in 
most  cases  is  the  overpouring  of  sense  of  the  ridiculous  by 
rage  and  disgust.  The  bitterness  of  Bon  Johnson's  Volpone  or 
the  bruta'ity  of  Swift’s  Hunnyhymns  are  instances  to  the  point. 
The  Pardoner’s  Tale  of  Chaucer  is  another  satirical  piece  of 
poetry.  The  Pardoner  relates  moral  tales  to  cajole  money  out 
of  unwilling  pockets.  He  is  .a  hypocrite  but  has  an  artistic 
touch  in  his  character. 

Next  wo  come  to  Farce.  It  is  a form  of  comedy  in  which 
the  comic  clement  consists  in  ail  actual  situation  in  which  a 
person  is  placed  to  find  himself  caught  in  the  meshes  of  his  own 
foll}r.  It  almost  always  involves  a practical  joke  which  makes 
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someone  ridiculous  in  tho  eyes  of  others.  It  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  story  of  an  old  man  of  sixty  trying  to  marry  a young 
damsel  for  tho  third  time  and  discovering  at  last  that  the 
person  with  whom  he  has  been  married  is  not  a female  but  a 
male.  Such  acts  and  circumstances  constitute  the  farce  as 
expose  a man's  folly  and  make  him  the  butt-end  of  laughter. 
A farce  has  no  element  of  seriousness  in  it  and  calls  for  no 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  audience.  Farcical  scenes  have  been 
created  by  Shakespeare  in  A Midsummer  Night's  Dream  in 
which  Titania,  the  fairy  queen  is  shown  dallying  in  love  with 
the  clown  having  an  ass's  head  or  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors  in 
which  circumstances  have  been  so  arranged  as  to  deny  the 
married  Antipholus  entrance  into  his  own  house,  for  the  inmates 
thought  that  he  had  been  already  there. 

We  may  now  pass  on  to  Jest.  Jest  implies  tho  notion  of 
playful  mirth.  The  object  of  jest  is  to  create  a pleasant  situa- 
tion by  a clever  juxtaposition  of  words  and  absurd  linking  of 
thoughts.  It  affords  satisfaction  by  making  possible  that  which 
reason  forbids.  Wishing  to  enroll  a student  named  Warr  in 
his  class,  a professor  enquired  about  his  age  and  on  being  told 
that  he  was  thirty  years  of  age  the  professor  exclaimed,  “Aha, 
so  I have  the  honour  of  seeing  the  Thirty  Years'  War”.  A 
friend  asked  a lawyer  about  the  latter’s  attitude  towards  his 
own  wife.  The  lawyer  remarked,  ‘’Well,  a wife  is  a text  book, 
but  other  women  are  novels  and  romances".  In  such  cases  we 
really  do  not  know  what  we  are  laughing  about.  “In  all 
obscene  jokes  the  technique  is  very  poor  hut  their  laughing 
effect,  is  enormous’.  A similar  joke  is  found  in  the  remark 
• A wife  is  like  an  umbrella,  at  worst,  one  may  always  take  a 
cab". 

A fun,  joke  or  jest  belongs  to  the  same  class.  Pun  or  play 
on  words  has  the  same  effect  as  jest — a pleasurable  feeling  is 
called  into  play  and  reason  is  thrown  i-to  the  background. 
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We  shall  now  examine  Humour.  It  has  been  rightly  said 
that  an  attempt  to  deline  humour  will  surely  be  an  indication 
of  a lack  of  the  sense  of  humour.  The  word  'humour'  means 
moisture.  At  one  timo  it  was  believed  that  a man's  character 
was  formed  of  or  determined  by  the  internal  secretions  of  tho 
body,  called  the  humours.  We  now  use  the  word  to  mean 
ruling  passion.  Eccentricity  is  a mar'.ed  characteristic  of  the 
English  who  are,  therefore,  humourous.  But  Frenchmen 
are  witty,  for  they  try  to  enjoy  heartily  tho  nonsenso.  Bergson 
says,  “A  witty  nation  is  of  necessity  a nation  enamoured  of 
the  theatre.  In  every  wit  there  is  something  of  a poet— just  as 
in  every  good  reader  there  is  tho  making  of  an  actor’.  Victor 
Hugo  has  said,  we  enjoy  1 for  the  mere  joy  of  the  thing.” 

Humour  may  be  said  to  he  the  perception  of  the  comic. 
As  distinguished  from  wit,  humour  is  more  subtle  and  more 
vague.  It  abandons  all  attempt  at  intellectual  justification. 
Wit  implies  justice  whereas  humour  implies  humility.  There 
is  a sense  of  pain  accompanjdng  humour.  Humour  suppresses 
it  and  expresses  itself  in  a feeling  of  pleasure. 

We  shall  here  examine  the  theory  advanced  by  Dr.  Freud. 
He  says  every  person  m »y  be  comical  if  ho  makes  unnecessary 
movements.  A clown,  eg.,  makes  movements  which  are 
comic  because  there  is  greater  expenditure  of  energy  than  is 
needed.  The  case  is  reverse  with  the  expenditure  of  psychic 
energy.  In  the  case  of  psychic  activity  it  is  comical  if  there  is 
economy  in  the  expenditure  of  psychic  energy.  Foolishness 
and  nonsense  are  certainly  inferior  psychic  activities. 

Dr.  Freud  no  doubt  holds  that  tho  comic  originates  from 
wide  spread  sources  but  he  believes  that  finally  we  may  look 
to  psychic  automatism  as  the  mainspring  of  the  comic.  Bergson 
also  believes  that  the  comic  is  a substitution  of  sumething 
mechanical  or  automatic  for  the  natural. 

Dr.  Freud  goes  on  to  hold  that  wit  originates  from  economy 
of  cxjicnditurc  in  inhibition,  comic  arises  from  economy  of 
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expenditure  of  psychic  energy  [ i.  e.  thought  ] and  humour 
arises  from  economy  of  expenditure  in  feeling.  He  believes 
that  the  processes  involved  in  wit  formation  are  the  same 
as  involved  in  dream  work  namely  condensation,  dis- 
placement and  indirect  expression.  What  the  dream  does 
is  to  overcome  the  censorship  of  the  conscious  mind.  A fore- 
conscious thought  is  loft  fur  a moment  to  unconscious  elabora- 
tion and  there  happens  a displacement  of  the  psychic  energy 
within  the  material  of  the  dream  thoughts.  This  is  what  tnkes 
place  in  wit  formation  also,  although  it  is  true  that  other  factors 
of  dream  such  as  dramatisation,  secondary  elaboration  etc.,  ore 
not  found  in  wit.  As  because  condensation  occurs  wo  say  that 
“brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit”.  De  Quincey’s  remarks  that  old  per- 
sons fall  into  “anccdotage”  is  an  example  to  the  point.  Again,  on 
account  of  displacement  our  attention  is  diverted  to  a thought 
not  prominent  before.  For  example  a horse-dealar  in  recom- 
mending a saddle  horse  to  his  client  said,  “If  you  mount  this 
horse  at  4 o’clock  in  the  morning  you  will  be  in  Monticello 
at  6.  30”.  'I  he  client  replied  “What  shall  I do  in  Monticello 
at  6.  30  in  the  morning”?  The  horse-dealer  was  trying  to  prove 
the  ellicicncy  of  his  horse,  but  the  client  transferred  his  thought 
to  the  early  airival  at  Monticello  in  the  morning.  Further 
there  is  indirect  expression  in  v\it.  Doctors  study  constantly 
because  drugs  once  considered  eflieaeions  are  later  rejeted  as 
useless,  and  if  patients  are  not  cured  they  refuse  to  pay  tho 
doctors.  One  doctor  once  remarkod‘“Yes,  every  drug  has  its  day*. 
Another  replied  "But  not  every  Doc  gets  his  pay”.  These  witty 
remarks  are  indirect  expressions  of  the  familiar  saying  “Every 
dog  has  liis  day”. 

Thus,  Dr.  Freud  is  of  opinion  that  wit-formation  and  dream 
work  are  very  similar.  In  wit-formation  a stream  of  thought 
is  dropjxnl  for  a moment  and  suddenly  emerges  from  the  un- 
conscious as  a witticism.  In  humour,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
happens,  according  to  Dr.  Freud,  an  economy  of  expenditure 
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in  feeling.  Don  Quixote  whose  head  is  full  of  the  ideas  of 
knighthood  and  who  with  his  army  of  a flock  of  sheep  proceeds 
to  fight  tho  giants  which  arc  windmills  crcatos  in  our  mind  a 
sense  of  humour.  We  cannot  bear  any  grudge  against  him  and 
all  our  hatred  and  ill  will  are  robbed  by  his  humorous 
remarks. 

Thus,  Freud  holds  that  tho  comic  is  associated  with  over- 
expenditure  of  physical  energy  or  Jack  of  mental,  wit  is  the 
sudden  expression  of  an  unconscious  thought  through  a roleaso 
of  inhibitions,  and  Humour  is  a defence  against  the  painful 
or  disagreeable.  “For  humour  only  one  person  is  nrcesoiry, 
for  comicality  two,  for  wit  throe  namely  tho  producer  of  tho 
wit  the  imaginary  person  against  whom  it  is  directed  and  tho 
jierson  who  listens  to  it”  [ Dr.  Fi  nest  Jones  ].  Bergson  also 
points  out  that  “A  word  is  said  to  be  enmir  when  it  makes  11s 
laugh  at  the  person  who  utters  it,  and  witty  when  it  makes  us 
laugh  either  at  a third  party  or  at  ourselves".  But  in  a 
particular  case  it  is  dillieult  to  say  if  a word  is  comical  or  witty. 
All  that  we  can  say  is  that  it  is  laughable. 

Bergson  advances  a biological  theory  of  the  comic  and  Freud 
supplies  a psychological  theory  of  the  comic.  Bergson  says 
that  rigidity  is  comic  and  laughter  corrects  it,  Freud  holds 
that  lack  of  psychic  energy  is  comic  and  laughter  is  a discharge 
of  the  psychic  energy  which  has  been  previously  pent  up. 
But  both  the  thinkers  agree  in  holding  that  comic  absurdity 
is  tho  same  as  dream  absurdity. 

What  we  have  held  here  is  that  no  situation  is  itself  comic 
but  whether  it  is  comic  or  not  depends  upon  our  veiwpoint. 
We  have  a sense  of  the  comic  which  dovelopes  with  the  growth 
of  our  intellect.  From  mere  buffoonery  to  most  subtle  forms 
of  humour  there  arc  different  gradations  which  are  expressions 
of  our  comic  sense.  In  buffoonery  the  comic  is  created  by 
imitation  and  frivolous  talks  and  movements.  In  caricature  it 
is  created  by  exaggeration.  In  parody  and  travesty  it  is  formed 
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by  degradation.  In  a farce  the  comic  element  consists  in  the 
skilful  arrangement  of  circumstances  to  expose  a man’s  folly. 
In  satire  it  is  created  by  a display  of  words  designed  to  scorn 
or  ridicule  a person.  In  jest  there  is  an  absurd  liking  of 
thoughts  which  satisfy  us  just  as  much  as  random  play 
satisfies  the  child. 

Wo  shall  now  analyso  tho  character  of  Shakespeare's 
Falstaff  to  explain  thn  marks  of  humour.  Falstaff  is  a pot-bellied 
man,  old  and  uncouth  in  his  postures.  Such  a man  claims  to 
be  regarded  as  a youth  and  often  coni  plains  of  tho  most  unkind 
treatment  accorded  to  the  young  folk  of  his  country.  He  is 
a swindler  fashionably  dressed  and  is  a constant  companion  of 
the  prince.  Tn  him  wo  see  a brilliant  contrast  of  good  and 
evil,  high  and  low.  He  has  a sense  of  degradation  or  humility 
which,  however,  lie  covers  by  his  notion  of  a superior  self.  He 
is  always  conscious  of  the  youth  which  lie  falsely  attributes  to 
himself.  He  thus  lives  a sort  of  double  life  — one  that  his  ex- 
terior reveals  to  others  and  the  other  which  he  creates  for  him- 
self in  his  imagination.  II is  outward  features  create  in  us 
a feeling  of  disgust  or  hatred  hut  his  behaviour  constantly  tends 
to  overpower  that  feeling  by  a fueling  of  pleasure.  He  lias  a 
bifurcation  of  personality  so  to  speak  and  is  at  once  an  object 
of  disgust  and  an  object  of  laughter.  Iiis  ingenuity  lies  in 
masking  his  real  nature  and  creating  a false  one.  Ho  thus 
repels  us  and  also  attracts  us.  His  whole  existence  oscillates 
between  these  two  stales —a  state  of  repulsion  and  a state  of 
attraction.  When  we  identify  ourselves  with  liis  lower  self  we 
feel  hatred  but  the  feeling  of  pain  is  at  once  diverted  into  a 
feeling  of  joy  by  a discharge  of  energy  emanating  from  our 
sympathy  with  his  higher  self. 

Psychologists  have  not  adequately  explained  the  mechanism 
of  humour.  It  is  not  enough  to  suggest  that  humour  effects 
economy  of  feeling.  It  is  useful  no  doubt  to  learn  that  a pent- 
up  feeling  of  pain,  anger,  or  the  lii.c  is  suddenly  transformed 
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into  exuberance  of  mirth  by  humour.  But  wo  ask:  what  is 
the  mechanism  through  which  this  transference  is  effected  ? 
We  hold  that  the  humourous  person  has  a double  personality. 
In  one  he  is  the  object  of  derision  to  himself  but  the  consci- 
ousness of  pain  arising  from  this  personality  is  skilfully  deflected 
towards  the  other.  His  second  personality  supplies  adequate 
impulse  to  chango  that  state  of  pain  into  pleasure.  He  at  first 
collides  with  himself  so  to  speak  but  next  moment  ho  overcomes 
this  collision  and  gets  rid  of  the  consequent  pain  by  a skilful 
manipulation  of  his  psychic  energy.  A feeling  of  tension 
is  followed  by  a feeling  of  relaxation.  The  psychic  energy 
flowing  in  one  direction  is  suddenly  diverted  into  the  opposite 
direction.  Straining-relaxing  emotions  arc  always  sudden 
ns  Titcliencr  points  out.  But  the  suddenness  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  impulse  to  relaxation  overpowers  the  feeling 
of  tension. 

We  the  onlookers  of  a humourous  character  or  situation 
feci  ourselves  so  to  speak  into  the  situation.  We  have  nn 
empathic  experience  and  all  the  attacks  made  on  the  humourous 
person  are  considered  to  bo  attacks  on  ourselves  and  then  as 
the  situation  changes  we  have  a relief  from  tl.o  feeling  of 
tension  duo  to  our  empathic  attitude.  Wo  burst  out  into 
laughter  and  we  experience  a feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  mun 
laughed  at. 

Falstaff  speaks  to  the  Chief  Justine  who  came  to  accuse 
him  of  robbery,  “You  that  arc  old  consider  not  the  capacities 
of  us  that  are  young'*.  The  Chief  Justice  replied,  “Do  you  set 
down  your  name  in  the  scroll  of  youth  -that  arc  written  down 
old  with  all  the  characters  of  age.  Fie,  'fie,  fie,  Sir  John". 
Falstaff  said,  ‘ My  lord,  I was  born  about  three  of  the  clock  in 
the  afternoon  with  a white  head  and  something  a round  belly1. 
After  this  the  Chief  Justice  went  away  .wishing  Falstaff  God- 
speed in  his  expedition.  Sir  John  Fnlsbaifs  intelligence  and 
quickness  of  perception  could  easily  relieve  the  tension  of  the 
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situation.  The  function  of  wit  on  the  other  hand  consists  in 
releasing  a fund  of  psychic  energy  available  at  the  moment 
by  doing  away  with  inhibitions.  In  it  the  first  person  does 
not  laugh,  an  attack  is  made  against  the  third  person  and  the 
second  person  laughs  and  enjoys.  When  we  make  a wit  we 
cannot  ourselves  laugh,  but  we  laugh  so  to  speak  through 
others.  Tho  first  person  cannot  laugh  because  there  is  no 
discharge  of  pleasurablo  energy,  that  is,  there  is  no  release  of 
inhibitions.  Tho  second  person  is  used  as  a tool  in  hands  of 
tho  first  person,  reacts  upon  the  first  person  and  enhances  the 
pleasure  of  the  latter.  In  the  thin!  person  the  psychic  energy 
is  at  first  dammed  and  then  released.  The  inhibition  which  the 
wit  aims  at  overcoming  is  first  roused  in  the  third  person,  as 
if  an  army  is  mobilised  for  war,  and  then  it  is  discharged 
through  laughter. 

Bergson  believes  that  when  we  contrast  tho  real  and  the 
ideal,  i.  o f what  is  and  what  ought  to  be,  wc  get  two  forms 
of  the  comic.  If  we  state  what  ought  to  be  done  and  pretend 
to  believe  that  this  is  just  what  is  actually  being  done,  then  we 
have  irony.  But  if  we  describe  minutely  what  is  being  done 
and  pretend  to  believe  th  it  this  in  just  what  ought  to  be  done, 
then  we  have  humour.  In  humour  then  we  describe  evil  with 
tho  most  cold-blooded  indifference  and  contrast  it  with  good. 
11 A humourist  is  a moralist  disguised  as  a scientist'*. 

Thun,  according  to  Bergson,  the  source  of  humour  is  the 
contrast  of  evil  with  good  and  humour  is  a form  of  the  comic 
because  it  reveals  the  same  sort  of  callousness  and  automatism 
as  characterise  every  comic  character  or  situation.  In  vice  and 
also  in  virtue  the  comic  element  is  that  by  which  a person 
unwittingly  betrays  himself  in  a gesture  or  unconscious  remark. 
Absentmindedness  is  always  comical  and  we  notice  systematic 
nbscntinindeducss  in  Don  Quixote. 

It  is  true  wc  laugh  at  rigidity  or  nbscntinindcdness,  but 
does  it  signify  mechanisation  of  life  ? The  chief  cause  of  rigi- 
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dity  has  been  said  to  be  inattention  to  one's  self  and  the  world. 
But  we  laugh  at  rigidity  only  when  wo  look  upon  it  as  some- 
thing incongruous,  i.  o.,  inconsistent  with  our  rational  standard. 
We  laugh  at  it  not  because  it  is  itself  comic  but  because  it 
represents  a mode  of  our  expression  of  the  incongruous.  Irony 
again  excites  laughter  because  there  is  representation  through 
the  opposite,  i.  c.,  the  speaker  moans  to  convey  the  opposite  of 
what  he  says. 

Dr.  Freud’s  theory  of  humour  seems  to  be  justifiable.  Humour 
is  a means  of  self-defence  against  the  attacks  of  an  unfriendly 
world.  We  describe  that  person  as  lacking  in  the  sense  of 
humour  who  is  extremely  sensitive  to  jokes,  shuns  society  and 
takes  the  world  too  seriously.  The  cause  of  lack  of  humour 
has  been  said  to  be  the  repression  of  exhibitionistic  impulse. 
This  seems  to  be  more  than  what  we  can  support.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  Freudian  psychology  to  associate  almost  every 
mental  phenomenon  with  homosexuality,  narcissism  anil  the 
like.  But  the  reasons  for  too  much  sensitiveness,  delusions 
of  pessentation  and  seriousness  may  be  explained  as  results  of 
social  influence.  We  do  not  pro|>oso  to  deal  with  this  question 
here,  but  we  can  readily  accept  Freud's  theory  that  humour 
effects  economy  of  feeling  and  we  huve  tried  throughout  to 
sup|X)rt  his  theory.  Humour  is  a defence  against  the  painful. 
“The  energy  that  would  otherwise  have  produced  pain  is 
transform!  d into  a sourco  of  pleasure1’,  ( Dr.  Jones. ) 

We  shall  close  with  a short  remark  against  Me  Dougall's 
theory  of  laughter,  lie  believes  that  laughter  is  an  instinctive 
reaction  to  the  incongruous  and  the  felling  of  amusement  is 
its  affective  sido.  He  is  obsessed  with  his  theory  of  Instinct 
and  its  relation  to  Emotion.  But  if  laughter  is  an  instinct,  why 
is  it  that  we  do  not  see  the  tendency  to  laugh  in  every  creature/ 
Further,  can  we  say  that  the  feeling  of  amusement  is  a special 
kind  of  emotion  to  be  associated  with  the  instinct  of  laughter  ? 
Is  it  not  true  that  varieties  of  feeling  get  their  expression 
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through  laughter  such  as  sympathy,  pain,  anger  and  the  like  ? 
George  Meredith  in  hia  “An  Essay  on  comedy " speaks  about 
•‘Comic  perception’*.  lie  says  that  capacity  for  comic  perception 
can  be  estimated  (<by  being  able  to  detect  the  ridicule  of  them 
you  love,  without  loving  them  less  ; and  more  by  being  able 
to  see  yourself  somewhat  ridiculous  in  dear  eyes,  and  accepting 
the  correction  their  imago  of  you  proposes”.  We  agree  with 
him  in  this  and  we  are  sure  that  “a  society  of  cultivated 
men  and  women'*  only  can  acquire  this  capacity. 


The  Doctrine  of  Relations. 

(As  viewed  by  Bradley  and  Boianquet) 

By 

Jyotish  Chandra  Eanekjke. 

The  "Speculative  Philosophy ” of  Bradley  nnd  Bosanqueb 
is  well-known  as  a very  sound  form  of  Idealism  in  the  history 
of  the  contemporary  philosophy.  It  is  founded  on  the  same 
tenet  of  Idealism,  though  Bosanqueb  condemns  such  a school 
of  thought  ns  equal  to  Panpsychism  or  Mcntalism.  This  type 
of  Philosophy,  unlike  the  common  sense  view,  never  separated 
mind  from  its  object,  'nor  even  at  the  end  attempted  to  bridge 
over  the  gulf  of  this  difference  like  fatal  dualism.  From  the 
very  start  this  considers  consciousness  as  involving  a subject- 
object  relation.  The  position  is  quite  clear  from  its  doctrine  of 
ideas’.  An  ‘Idea1,  according  to  this  theory  is  nothing  but  the 
"name  given  to  a mental  state  when  referred  to  something 
objective*’  which  is  universal  in  its  nature.  The  mind 
employs  this  as  a symbol  nr  meaning.  "The  difference  between 
mental  states  and  ideas  with  a meaning,"  Bosanquct  remarks 
"lies  in  the  'use'  of  the  former”  (Log.  Vul.  II.  P.  206).  Further 
he  adds,  "There  are  no  ideas  which  are  not  directly  or  indirect- 
ly affirmed  of  reality  nnd  therefore  a'fortcriori,  none  which 
are  not  symbolic  or  significant"  (Ibid  P.206).  To  sum  up  in 
one  idea,  'there  is  no  other  world  than  that  of  minds' s objective 
reference.*  A judgment  is  the  simplest  act  of  mind  and 
"Every  idea  has  its  existence  in  the  medium  of  judgment*' 
(Bos.  Log.  Vol.  1,  P.  36).  Psychical  states  are  the  mind’s 
response  to  modifications  of  the  bodily  organism.  These 
psychical  states  arc  interpreted,  they  are  'ideas'  or  meaning:*, 
and  every  idea  has  an  objective  reference.  But  this  must  not 
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be  misinterpreted  that  all  psychical  states  must  have  to  he 
'named1  and  that  therefore  no  psychical  state  can  exist  without 
becoming  a 'fixed  reference*.  As  a matter  of  fact  sensations 
are  existing  without  being  'naraod*  and  sensations  are  all 
psychical  states  but  certainly  not  to  be  misunderstood  as 
merely  subjective.  This  is  in  short  the  position  of  Bosanquet. 
Such  is  the  theory  moro  or  less  of  Bradley  also  inasmuch  as  he 
argues  similarly  in  his  Logic,  Chapter  I and  also  Essays 
Chapter  III— on  "Floating  Ideas  and  the  Imaginary**.  Bradley 
further  answers  the  question  as  how  'my  world * becomes  the 
common  world  of  all  by  showing  the  similarity  of  the  evidences 
for  the  existence  of  one's  own  private  self  and  that  of  other 
selves.  There  is  an  objective  aspect,  according  to  him,  viz., 
'the  aspect  which  refers  an  ideal  content  to  reality*  as  well  as 
a 'subjective'  aspect.  And  thus  ho  avoids  the  difficulty  of  the 
Subjective  Idealism.  Moreover  thU  position  is  quit©  clear 
in  Msmuch  as  the  'subject  occupies  an  equal  position  with  the 
object  in  the  subject-object  relation  which  constitutes 
consciousness*  as  wo  have  marked  before.  This  philosophy  is 
undoubtedly  free  from  getting  itself  imprisoned  in  the  water- 
tight compartment  of  the  individual’s  'block-universe’,  in  so 
f;ir  as  it  teaches  us  not  to  apprehend  *ab  extra  something 
finished  and  complete  apart  from  us.’  This  school  of  Idealism 
further  establishes  the  continuity  of  thought  and  its  objects 
by  arguing  that  consciousness  as  such  has  the  form  of  a conti- 
nuous judgment  and  that  ‘consciousness  always  appears  as 
holding  things  in  relation.’ — This  is  in  short  the  'speculative 
Idealism’  of  Bradley  and  Bosanquet. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  here  that  Neo-Realism  may 
be  said  to  bo  a valid  reaction  against  such  a view-point  of 
Idealism  which  is  based  on  the  doctrine  of  internal  relations  as 
we  shall  see  presently.  The  doctrine  of  Neo-llealiBm  may  be 
Baid  to  be  consisting  in  two  nspects— the  negative  and  the 
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positive  ones  as  depicted  by  Ralph  B.  Perry  and  Edwin  B. 
Holt  respectively.  Perry  urges  agAinst  all  forms  of  idealistic 
conclusions  as  being  “founded  on  the  assertion  of  the  primacy 
of  consciousness”  and  further  adds  that  such  an  argument 
involves  a fallacy,  called  "fallacy  of  argument  from  the 
ego-centric  predicament."  Though  the  argument  may  be 
said  to  be  lodged  against  the  subjectivism  of  Berkeley,  yet 
Perry  has  referred  it  against  all  forms  of  Ontological  Idealism 
also. 

According  to  this  argument  from  the  4ego-ccntiio  predica- 
ment/ as  Perry  contends  everything  and  anything  is  defined 
by  its  relation  to  a cognitive  or  experiencing  subject.  Taking 
S for  the  subject.,  nnd  P for  the  predicate  or  object  nnd  r9  the 
relation,  the  Idealists,  as  Perry  remarks,  assert  that  S-r-P 
defines  P.  Or,  in  other  words,  what  Perry  means  to  suggest 
here  is  that  the  relation  involved  is  a 'specific  relation/  But 
from  this  it  follows  that  anything  which  we  mention  or  to 
which  wp  refer  is  a ‘content  of  experience*  in  the  wide  sense  of 
the  term  which  alone  is  relevant  here  i.  e.  it  is  in  the  relation — 
rtoP . Everything  falls  under  the  relation  to  the  knower. 
If  we  eliminate  the  relation  in  question  we  cannot  see  whab 
happens.  What  Perry  means  to  say  hero  is  that  we  introduce 
ourselves  when  we  turn  to  any  object  or  thing  and  that  it  is 
possible  simply  because  things  exist  quite  Apart  from  our 
turning  to  them  and  studying  them.  P may  bo  out  of  the 
relation  S-r  P as  well  as  in  it.  (Met.- Journal  of  Philosophy 
and  Psychology.  1910-p-8).  Elsewhere  he  has  said  that  the 
(ego-c<  ntric  predicament*  conveys  no  new  information  about 
things.  To  say  that  ‘every  inentioaed  thing  is  an  idea"  is 
‘redundant*  like  the  expression— "every  mentioned  thing  is 
mentioned”  lIW— the  ' Present  Philosophical  Tendencies' - 
Chapter  VI  and  'Mind'  1910-T/tc  Cardinal  Prmnple  of 
Idealism). 
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To  put  in  short— what  W3  have  in  any  form  of  con- 
sciousness is  in  things  in  relation —either  spatial  or  tern, 
poral  or  both  and  that  all  relations  are  internal  and 
equally  relevant.  But  how  fir  can  we  accept  the  doc. 
trine  ? We  may  not  side  with  Perry  on  the  point  at 
issue  as  mentioned  before.  As  regards  his  first  difficulty 
concerning  the  relations  of  the  Idealists,  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  in  the  relation  S-r-P,  he  takes  S in  the  wide  Bense.  The 
whole  of  the  perspective  will  be  different  if  we  ask  Perry  to 
identify  S with  some  individual  act  of  knowledge.  If  it  indi- 
cates something  which  is  not  relative  to  knowledge  at  all,  of 
course  the  difficulty  cannot  be  denied.  But  it  may  also  indi- 
cate something  which  is  not  relative  to  our  present  act  of 
knowing  ; the  predicament  in  that  case,  cunnot  vitiate  the 
Idealist's  stand-point.  In  other  words,  when  's'  stands  for  a 
definite  and  individual  knowledge,  the  ‘predicament’  which  is 
involved  is  a form  which  can  bo  got  rid  of  by  another  act  of 
knowledge. 

So  also  his  difficulty  regarding  r is  of  the  another  type. 
If  we  understand  this  r as  a particular  method  of  apprehen- 
ding objects  thon  in  tb  it  case  the  predicament  is  not  formi- 
dable, inasmuch  as  there  are  also  other  modes  • f knowing  left. 
Moreover  the  ‘ego  centric  predicament’  cannot  justify  us  in 
inferring  that  things  coine  into  existence  when  they  are 
apprehended  and  disappear  as  the  apprehension  ceases.  I can 
think  of  past,  distant  and  future  happenings  through  my 
mental  images  and  thereby  may  be  aw'aro  of  their  facthoods 
or  actualities.  It  can,  by  no  means,  be  proved  that  the 
existence  of  a 'thing  docs  depend  on  the  fact  of  being  appre- 
hended’. An  appiehension  that  comes  and  goes  is  a limited 
case  of  knowledge  ; it  is  not  all  knowledge.  So  when  Perry 
speaks  of  a “at  tr  of  the  eighth  magnitude  depending  on  being 
seen  through  a telescope”  or  of  a '‘cell  on  being  stained,’* 
certainly  he  takes  r in  a limited  sense  only. 
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Moreover  his  half-realism  does  not  prevent  ns  from  thinking 
that  a thing  is  not  quito  independent  of  the  subject.  On  tho 
contrary  his  evidence  applies  only  to  the  case  where  S is  a par- 
ticular ego  or  act  of  knowledge  and  not  when  it  is  a general 
term  forknowing  as  such.  And  hence  the  predicament  cannot  ro 
easily  be  discounted  ns  Perry  suggests.  The  second  part  of  his 
objection — that  the  proposition  from  the  ego  centric  predica- 
ment is  a tautology  may  also  be  proved,  as  not  very  sound. 
Every  judgment  involves  a subject- predicate  relation.  If  I any, 
‘the  table  is  peroeived  by  me1,  I speak  of  a perceived  tablo  and 
thereby  I put  the  complex  whole  into  n judgment  nnd  not  into 
a single  term.  So  also  if  we  say,  'everything  is  relative  to  a 
subject,’  we  are  to  take  the  whole  judgment  to  express  myself ; 
and  hence  true  or  untiue,  it  is  not  tautology. 

Another  problem  which  is  closely  connected  with  this  one, 
is  Perry’s  ‘doctrine  of  Independence.’  By  * independence 
Perry  means  *non.dcpendence,'  Independence  is  not  the  same 
as  absence  of  relation  in  general.  It  is  the  ‘whole- part* 
relation  which  is  recognised  as  the  case  of  dependence — the 
whole  depending  on  its  parts.  All  'simples’  arc  independent 
realities— only  the  complexes  which  they  constitute  are  depen- 
dent— dependent  on  tho  simples  which  are  their  parts.  (Ref- 
The  New  Realism.)  What  Perry  has  done  here  is  that  he  has 
given  a negative  definition  of  ‘independence’  and  not  a logical 
one.  In  order  to  defend  this  position  he  needs  give  us  an 
exhaustive  list  of  de|>endence  which  he  fuils  and  fuils  since  he 
cannot.  To  put  it  in  the  remark  of  F.  C.  S.  Schiller, — “to  assert 
therefurc  that  'entities  are  independent  unless  they  are  proved 
dcpendcnt’  ia  to  £°  far  beyond  Perry’s  brief  ; it  can  be  inferred 
only  (as  in  the  similar  case  of  the  chemical  elements)  that 
'entities’  which  have  not  yet  been  proved  dependent  (‘compo- 
site’) may  be  independent  ^‘elementary’).”  ( Miml  1914,  p.  3901. 

Thus  we  may  not  have  sufficient  evidence  fur  supporting 
Perry’s  objections,  but  docs  it  thereby  make  Bradley’s  position 
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safe  ? The  relations,  according  to  both  Bradley  and  Bosanqueft 
are  internal  or  organic.  The  Absolutists’ contention  views  all 
relations  a9  equally  relevant.  Bradley  has  always  asked  us  to 
conform  to  experience  : and  if  accordingly  we  look  to  our  every- 
day experience,  we  find  that  a man  always  perceives  an  object 
from  his  perspective  only.  He  can  not  and  does  not  perceive 
the  object  in  all  its  conceivable  relations — which  are  only  possi- 
ble in  the  conceptual  world.  His  perception  is  'always  relevant 
to  purpose/  If  we  abstract  the  concept  of  relation  out  of  the 
perceptual  world  of  relations  and  if  we  go  on  thinking  about 
the  nature  of  relation  then  of  course  one  relation  is  needed 
to  bo  hooked  on  by  another  relation  and  this  second  one  by 
another  third,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  But  Buch  an  ' infini- 
tum is  nover  felt  in  tho  concrete  experience.  Apart  from  the 
consideration  of  relations  in  the  Absolute  or  Reality  if  we  take 
up  the  relations  ns  based  on  the  iinitc  experience,  all  relations 
are  to  bo  viewed  us  purposive — i.  e.  'relations  are  relevant  to 
purpos  */  Reality  to  be  an  Absolute  Reality  must  he  an  alogi- 
cal  principle  and  hence  beyond  any  such  relations.  Relation 
always  means  the  relation  we  have  in  the  perceptual  world. 
Such  a doctrine  of  ‘relevant  relations’  indeed  supports  the  view 
o(  the  internal i ty  of  relations — whercever  any  such  relations 
exist ; but  it  shall  never  proclaim — nor  it  is  wise  to  do  so— the 
equal  relevancy  and  the  internalily  of  all  relations  of  the 
purposes  with  which  objects  are  perceived  ; some  are  so  trivial 
that  they  make  some  relations  irrelevant  and  hence  as  good  as 
external.  The  Neo-Realists  do  not  readily  dismiss  the 
internals y of  relation,  rather  hold,  that  “The  fact  is  tlmt  the 
theory  of  intern'd  relations  does  not  have  a universal  applica- 
tion." (The  New  Realism.  167)  On  the  other  hand,  they 
maintain  that  some  relations  are  external  and  hence  do  not 
affect  the  terms  related.  To  some  extent  this  is  not  true  as 
is  obvious  from  the  doctrine  of  purposiveness  of  relations  just 
mentioned  before, 
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Bosanquet  refutes  the  doctrine  of  Neo-Realism  showing 
its  mistake  of  bifurcating  the  reality,  into  two— the  mind 
‘here*  and  tlio  ‘object  there.*  Me  further  adds,  “Mind  is 
never  confronted  by  one  object  only.**  “If  there  is  a mind 
on  the  one  side,  there  is  at  least  a complex  of  objects  on  the 
other."  “Mind  takes  itself  ab  initio  ns  a world,  not  as  an 
object  in  a world.*'  And  from  this  doctrine  of  consciousness 
as  a world  we  get  the  clue  to  Bo^nnquet's  theory  of  tho 
continuity  of  thought  and  its  objects.  Here  also  the  doctrine 
of  internality  and  equal  relevancy  of  nil  relations,  as  indicated 
from  Bosanquet’s  position,  is  based  upon  tho  concept  of 
Reality  as  a concrete  individual  whole.  The  Universe 
around  us  is  no  doubt  a unity — one  and  rational.  True  that 
our  thought  proceeds  by  identity  in  difference’  and  also 
equally  true  it  is  to  hold  that  the  concreteness  and  unity  is 
the  very  nature  of  thought,  hut  is  it  not  too  much  to  con- 
clude— therefore  Reality  must  be  a concreto  individual  whole 
as  bereft  of  all  discreteness  ? i Vide  my  paper  on  1 Thought  and 
Reality  ns  viewed  by  Bradley  and  Bosanquet— in  the  Proceed- 
inga  of  the  Calcutta  Session  of  the  Indian  Philosophical 
Cong  re 88 1985).  From  Bosanqnet's  theory  of  the  reciprocal  and 
indispensable  character  of  mind  and  object  also  wc  can  hardly 
maintain  the  theory  that  only  the  whole  is  real.  It  has  been 
rightly  remarked  that  Bradley  has  the  tendency  to  over- 
emphasize the  ‘difference’  aspect  of  thought  to  the  neglect 
of  the  ‘identity’  aspect,  whereas  Bosanquet  stresses  on  the 
latter  to  the  neglect  of  the  former.  To  us  their  importance 
is  of  the  same  level.  When  any  relation  is  bereft  of  differ- 
ence, we  find  no  justification  for  accepting  ‘identity*  or 
conversely.  Wc  must  hold  where  identity  stands,  difference 
is  his  left  wing  and  when  ‘identity  vanishes  difference  must 
follow.’  As  against  the  doctrine  of  internal  relations,  W.  P. 
Montague  has  remarked,  “That  fallacy  consists  in  the  assump- 
tion that  the  nature  of  the  parts  of  a complex  depends  upon 
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the  nature  of  the  whole  complex,  and  consequently,  that 
knowledge  of  merely  a part  of  the  truth  must  as  such  be 

false We  do  not  leave  to  have  all  truth  in  order  to  have 

some  truth.  I can  misapprehend  some  qualities  of  an  object 
without  misapprehending  its  other  qualities. v>  ( The  New 

Realism  p.  299). 

Whatever  criticism  might  be  put  forth  by  the  Neo-Realiats, 
mind  must  bo  given  a due  credit  in  the  construction  of  the 
world — rather  it  must  be  given  a place  in  the  heart  of  Reality. 
Pure  external  relations  aro  meaningless  and  unthinkable. 
But  equally  meaningless  and  unwarranted  by  experience  to 
assume  the  doctrine  of  equal  relevancy  of  relations  as  in- 
dicated by  the  views  of  Bradley  and  Bosanquet.  Relations 
are  inteinal  no  doubt  but  can  we  not  also  suppose  the  varying 
degrees  in  the  intornulity  of  relationships  as  Leighton  has 
expressed  / (Vide  Phil,  Rev.  1914,  Vol.  23).  Such  a sugges- 
tion can  perhaps  preserve  the  valid  rights  of  human  purpose 
and  endeavour,  which  may  be  called  the  only  'world*  or  ‘whole/ 
since  such  a world’s  reference  can  keep  us  within  tho  possi- 
bilities and  actualities  of  our  experiences.  It  matters 
little  whether  our  consequences  become  Absolutism  or  no 
Absolutism. 


The  Dynamics  of  Indian  Philosophy- 

By 

M.  V.  V.  K.  Rangaciiari. 

Belief  in  static  perfection  is  not  supported  by  experience. 
Evolution,  (Parinatna)  was  recognised  by  the  Samkhya  nystom. 
Tbo  recognition  of  'Apurva'  as  a super-sensuous  principle 
sustaining  causality  in  apparently  disconnected  events  implied 
movement  within  the  Purva  Mi  matron  schoul.  The  Nyayn- 
Vaiseshikas  believe  in  the  disturbance  of  atomic  equilibrium 
wherefrom  resulted  the  creatiun,  and  while  it  moved  the 
universe  lasted,  whilo  the  restoration  of  the  static  equilibrium 
meant  Pralaya  (dissolution).  In  its  dynamical  aspect  the  Yoga 
system  is  hardly  to  bo  ditlcreii tinted  from  the  Kamkhya 
thought,  whatever  the  difference  in  the  Sudhuna  advocated. 
For  one  thing,  Yoga  may  be  said  to  be  more  dynamic 
than  the  renunciatory  scheme  of  Samkhya-sannyaaa.  'I  he  sixth 
school  of  Vedanta  started  with  Brahman,  the  Perfect  Being; 
according  to  Sankara,  the  Pei  feet  Being  was  truth,  knowledge, 
and  infinity  (Sutyam,  Ciiamuu  A nun  tain  Brahma).  It  was  Truth, 
Knowledge  and  Bliss  (Sat  chit  ananda).  There  is  no  second 
entity.  The  visiblu  universe  is  illusion  (vivarta).  The  Per- 
fect Being  is  without  qualities  and  of  the  nature  of  conscious- 
ness (Nirvisesha,  chininntrn).  But  under  Ramanuja  the  ioy 
cold  perfection  is  qualified  by  the  reality  of  the  universe,  which 
is  a fraction  (uinsa)  of  the  Supreme  Being.  (Padosya  viswa 
bhutani,  tripadsya  amrutamdivi,  in  Piushn  Suktn,  and 
Vistlmbhyaham  idain  krit-snam  ekamsena  sthitho  jagat,  Gita, 
X,  42).  The  logical  sequence  of  such  a starting  point  was  the 
introduction  of  Puriuamu  (evolution)  into  the  Vedanta  thought 
also,  and  support  was  found  in  the  curlier  Bodh&y&nu  Vritti 
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which  Ramanuja  expressly  followed.  To  attribute  reality  to  the 
moving  creation  is  to  acknowledge  the  dynamic  aspect  of  life, 
and  replace  the  contentment  of  perfection  by  a conscious  indi- 
vidual and  social  endeavour  (Prosha  prayatna). 

The  essential  substance  (reality,  Satyatva)  of  eternality 
(nityatva,  lasbingness)  is  not  stoppage,  but  movement  and 
progresa  The  march  on  the  railroad  of  life  comes  across  many 
a level-crossing.  The  composite  experience  in  any  point  is  not 
released  from  spatial  considerations  anymore  than  the  train 
may  ignore  the  clock.  Social  life  is  like  all  events  in  the  space- 
time continuum,  conditioned  by  and  inter-rolated  with  other 
events  spread  out  on  the  one  canvass  of  outstretching  time 
and  expanding  Bpace. 

To  acknowledge  relativity  is  not  to  belittle  the  homage 
due  to  the  past.  The  process  of  time-thinking  when  it  helps 
the  historical  elements  having  a Burvival-valiie  to  assert  them- 
selves should  on  the  other  hand  become  helpful  to  social 
evolution.  But  the  tendency  to  identify  all  modern  movement 
with  space-thinking  is  not  an  adequate  presentation  of  the 
case  for  progress.  But  somehow,  it  is  soon  becoming  the 
fashion  to  raise  a ghost  using  the  name  of  Karl  Marx  in 
quarters  where  his  thought  is  least  considered.  Aspects  of 
social,  economic  and  political  philosophy  have  only  to  mention 
a name  to  bring  wholesale  condemnation  over  their  head.  This 
perversion  is  due  to  Avidya  (ignorance)  of  the  essential  character, 
conditions  and  limitations  of  a system  which  is  now  named 
Dialectical  Materialism,  but  which  is  the  fruit  of  Hegel’s 
method  of  approach  to  life  and  the  universe. 

To  understand  that  the  ideology  of  Marxism  drew  largely 
from  the  Hegelian  Dialectics  of  Thesis,  Antithesis  and 
Synthesis  and  further  to  realise  whab  close  parallelism  runs 
between  Sankara's  Vedanta  and  Hegel’s  philosophy  may  help 
as  proof  against  a judgment  exparto  in  condemnation  of  a oause 
least  attempted  to  be  understood.  Marxism  claims  to  show 
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that  the  general  trend  of  political  and  social  developments 
cannot  run  counter  to  economic  forces.  These  in  their  turn  do 
not  run  counter  to  the  more  unconscious  development  of 
science  and  technique.  The  idealism  of  Hegel  leaves  the  world 
in  the  dreamland  of  abstraction.  Marz  and  Engels  evolved 
a plan  of  collective  life  in  the  practical  surroundings  of  western 
society,  with  its  class- wars  and  industrial  exploitation. 

From  the  Marxist  point  of  view,  thought  and  action  form 
an  inseperable  unity.  The  stratification  of  a group  of  people  who 
produced  thought  without  action  was  the  result  of  the  emer- 
gence of  class-sooieties.  The  priests  or  theorist-philosophers 
mostly  helped  to  clonk  over  the  inequalities  of  wealth  and 
power  in  society  by  mythological  or  metaphysical  formulations. 
Attached  to  and  living  on  the  wealthy,  these  myth-makers 
and  theorists  acquired  for  their  modes  of  abstract  thought 
the  prestige  that  attaches  to  wealth  and  power.  Marxian 
analysis  cut  across  their  claims.  The  industrial  worker  of  the 
Marxian  period  furnished  him  with  the  model  of  the  unity 
of  thought  and  action.  To  correlate  thought  and  action  is  not 
to  Blip  history  down;  rather  it  is  to  enliven  history,  to  infuse 
freshness  and  life  into  theoretical  forms  verging  on  extinction. 
To  quicken  the  philosophical  sense  and  make  it  flow  in  prac- 
tical channels  is  furthering  the  cause  of  history  and  by  no 
means  causing  the  loss  of  the  historical  sense.  Marx,  at  any 
rate,  was  no  space-thinker. 

The  universe  is  an  inter-related  changing  process.  We 
apprehend  it  in  parts,  separating  out,  in  thought,  certain 
partial  processes.  Such  aspects  as  society,  means  of  production 
and  similar  words  may  be  named  as  isolates.  They  arc  things 
that  we  drag  from  their  environments  in  space,  time  and 
matter.  They  are  mere  fictions,  for  dialectically  nothing  is 
free  of  its  environment.  The  experiment  and  observation  of 
physioal  science  is  based  upon  this  isolation  of  phases,  render- 
ing them  neutral  to  the  rest  of  the  changing  universe.  Analysis 
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and  experiment  would  be  impossible  unless  the  thing  analysed 
or  experimented  upon  remained  immune  from  external 
changes.  Care  is  taken  for  instance  that  electricity  is  insulated 
bo  that  the  tests  sought  to  be  applied  may  respond  with  preci- 
sion. The  isolates  of  science  are  measurably  immune  from  the 
personality  of  the  scientist.  The  personal  factor  does  not  enter 
into  the  experiment.  The  core  of  the  scientific  process  is  the 
investigation  of  cause  and  effect,  of  discovering  the  principles 
of  determinsim,  of  finding  out  complementary  isolates  forming 
a neutral  combination.  Cause  and  effect  are  thus  dialectically 
interlocked. 

The  application  of  these  very  principles  to  human 
psychology,  and  to  Bocial  life,  by  chopping  off  the  object  of 
investigation,  disconnecting  it  notionally  with  the  rest  of  its 
environment  for  purposes  of  study  and  better  concentration  is 
the  method  of  Bocial  science  gradually  gaining  in  importance 
in  our  time.  But  the  scientist  would  be  committing  a mistake 
if  he  fail  to  restore  the  isolate  in  its  original  setting  as  when 
he  forgets  to  put  back  the  apparatus  or  to  return  the  books  he 
has  borrowed  out  oi  the  library. 

Any  isolate,  be  it  a physical  object,  a live  animal,  an 
individual  mind,  or  even  a whole  nation,  operates  simulta- 
neously in  two  different  modes.  It  functions  under  the 
influence  of  its  environment,  and  it  is  itself  the  dynamic  that 
reacts  on  its  environment.  There  is  not  a dog  that  is  born, 
but  has  softened  a human  breast  while  eating  crumbs  that 
fall  from  the  human  hand. 

Events  are  thus  not  merely  the  passive  recipients  of  the 
environment,  but  are  also  the  active  agents  affecting  its 
shape.  Even  so,  the  time-thinking  habit  of  the  Indian  mind 
may  have  reacted  in  the  past,  as  certainly  it  does  now,  on 
the  environment.  The  intellectual  heights  of  Hegel,  Spinoza, 
Emerson,  Shelly,  Carlyle  and  Wordsworth  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  Vedanta.  The  atmosphere  of  oriental 
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metaphysics  was  not  sealed  so  as  not  to  flow  into  Alpine 
surroundings.  Hegel  may  have  imbibed  the  idealism  of  the 
Gangetio  plains  or  breathed'  serene  Himalayan  aire.  If  to 
understand  Marx,  we  read  Hegel’s  philosophy,  to  reaoh  Hegel, 
we  should  in  logic  look  to  Spinoza.  The  universal  substance 
according  to  Spinoza  was  a kind  of  static  hut  objective  reality 
from  which  mind  and  matter  both  proceeded  by  some  mystic 
differentiation.  This  static  conception  is  akin  to  Sankara’s 
Brahman,  but  for  the  negation  of  objectivity  of  matter 
implied  in  the  Vivarta  doctrine.  Spinoza’s  Substance  was 
a basic  unity  interpenetrating  all  features  of  the  universe, 
even  as  God  pervaded  the  universe  and  yet  remained. 
(Vishtabhyaham  idam  kritsnam  ekamsena  sthitho  jagat,— Gita, 
X,  42).  On  the  background  of  this  idea  of  a universe  inter- 
related through  the  medium  of  Substance,  Hegel  superim- 
posed his  conception  of  continuous  dialectical  movement,  a 
changing,  developing,  evolutionary  universe.  While  Hegel 
stood  for  evolutionary  change  in  an  objective  reality  much 
as  Ramanuja  did  in  Viaishtadwaita  Vedanta,  his  emphasis 
on  Idealism  placed  him  in  the  company  of  Sankara  whose 
static  Brahman  is  the  predecessor  of  Spinoza’s  substance. 
Karl  Marx  inverted  Hegel’s  dialectical  procedure  and  disco- 
vered in  the  economic  need  of  man  in  materia]  surroundings 
the  prime  mover  of  all  ideas.  By  the  impact  of  ideas  and 
the  action  they  lead  to  on  the  economic  structure  is  all  social 
change  effected.  History  is  not  merely  the  biography  of  great 
men,  it  is  in  essence  social  history.  The  necessities  of  social 
life  are  the  basis  on  which  communities  develop,  and  in  this 
econoinio  setting,  tho  laws  of  changing  society  mu9t  be 
studied. 

Even  as  Ramanuja  and  Madhva  were  historically  and  logi- 
cally the  successors  of  the  ideal  monism  of  SankarA,  Hegel's 
philosophy  led  in  dialectical  sequence  to  the  practical  socia- 
list ideas  of  Marx.  While  Sankara,  and  Hegel  detached 
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themselves  from  the  determinism  of  praotioal  life,  Ramanuja 
and  Madhva  in  the  east,  and  Earl  Marz  and  others  in  the 
west  brought  to  bear  their  theories  upon  the  problems  of 
oolleotive  life.  The  differences  in  the  results  were  shaped 
by  history,  by  the  variations  which  affected  the  dialectical 
vnovement.  Ramanuja  did  leas  violence  to  the  pre-existing 
form  of  social  thought,  economic  structure,  and  allegiance 
to  textual  authority,  while  evolving  a scheme  for  mass, 
emancipation,  whereunder  caste  was  assigned  a secondary 
position,  and  social  service  (prapatti)  was  put  in  the  forefront. 
Economic  collectivisation  was  also  started  in  temples  and 
mutts  that  afforded  food  and  culture  on  the  group-basis 
(Qoshthi).  If  the  balance  of  social  economic  and  philosophi- 
cal tradition  was  maintained  under  him,  it  was  bacauBe 
reform  at  pedestrian  pace  fulfilled  the  social  need  of 
his  hour.  But  the  indication  of  aotive  reform  is  patently 
marked,  whatever  the  turn  social  changes  took  since  then. 

Earl  Marx  was  faced  with  different  material.  The  level 
of  production,  the  state  of  technical  development,  and  the 
fact  that  ownership  and  control  of  machinery  were  vested 
in  a class  determined  his  approach  to  the  problom.  Popula- 
tion was  socially  and  economically  stratified,  and  the  class- 
structure  resting  on  exploitation  of  the  property-class  does 
not  remian  static.  History  witnessed  the  emergence  of 
internal  forces  giving  rise  to  passage  to  new  phases  of 
sooiety.  It  is  undialeotical  to  ignore  history,  as  much  as 
to  suppose  that  history  affirmed  status  quo,  irrespective  of 
present  conditions.  One  who  is  not  aware  of  the  social 
conditioning  of  his  thought  feels  that  he  can  reach  a final  and 
universal  truth.  He  thinks  he  can  start  with  some  principle 
which  is  absolute,  certain,  having  a universal  validity,  and 
open  for  all  time.  He  overlooks  that  relativity  of  knowledge 
prevents  the  discovery  of  such  ‘absolutes’.  Under  the  same 
social  conditions  there  may  be  room  for  considerable  variety 
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between  one  system  and  another,  as  under  the  Vedanta  from 
the  textual  triad  (Prasthana  triya)  the  Acharyos  drew  up 
different  systems.  But  beween  all  these  there  is  a common 
bond,  arising  from  the  social  conditions  in  which  they  were 
formulated.  A recognition  of  the  social  conditioning  of 
philosophy  at  once  reveals  the  absurdity  of  claiming 
absoluteness  for  any  of  its  phases.  Dialectical  Materialism  is 
conscious  of  this  social  reference.  It  is  materialist  because  it 
defines  the  central  problem  of  modern  society  as  a material 
problem  and  hence  insists  that  any  philosophy  which  is  conscious 
of  reference  must  stnrt  nt  this  point.  It  gains  support  in  this 
regard  from  all  systems  that  do  not  abrogate  totally  from  the 
the  realistic  baBiB  of  the  universe  and  of  man’s  place  therein. 
The  Vivarta  of  Sankara  tended  to  a fatalistic  unconcern  with 
the  realities  of  life.  They  arc  no  cold  unreal  phnntoms,  but  are 
a fraction  (amsa)  of  the  Purna  (entirety).  Service  of  humanity 
(prapatti)  is  the  duty  whereby  the  evolution  of  higher  stages 
of  existence  is  accomplished.  While  all  the  Acharyas  seek  to 
allay  the  Buddhistio  catastrophe  upon  Vedic  authority,  the 
march  of  ideas  between  themselves  inter  86  is  no  less 
dialectical. 

In  Europe  on  the  other  hand,  science  and  its  application 
for  social  purposes  through  technology  has  emerged  in  response 
to  the  needs  of  production.  Its  firsfc  stage  was  the  inves- 
tigation  of  material  nature,  in  Physics,  Geology  etc.,  the  second 
stage  was  concerned  with  life  in  the  organic  world  ( Biology, 
etc.)  and  lastly  it  is  now  concerning  itself  with  consciousness 
( psychology,  sociology  etc  ).  The  small-scale  production 
in  pre-capitalist  era  based  on  private  ownership  of  tools  by  the 
worker  was  replaced  by  factory-production  and  social  science 
presented  fresher  qualities  of  adjustment.  The  scientific 
machine  was  a new  sooial  venture  that  went  on  increasing 
in  quantity.  Capitalist  accumulation  proceeded  until  the  many 
small  capitalists  were  replaced  by  the  few.  The  expropria- 
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Sion  of  the  many  and  the  formation  of  hnge  combines  like 
Steel-Trusts  etc.,  and  industrial  concerns  in  England,  Europe 
and  America  concentrate  busisness  and  capital  in  a few  hands. 
The  workers  are  driven  to  amalgamate,  through  unemployment 
and  misery,  and  the  spirit  of  revolt  developed.  The  concen- 
tration of  means  of  production  and  the  organisation  of  labour 
reach  a point  where  they  burst  their  capitalist  covering. 
When  private  property  is  dissolved,  the  expropriators  are  ex- 
propriated. The  dialectial  movement  exemplifying  the  negation 
of  the  negation  is  seen  where  through  over-expansion,  the 
capitalist  that  negated  the  small-scale  producer  negates  his 
own  system  falling  a prey  to  the  clamours  of  labour.  Through 
excess,  even  nectar  may  prove  injurious  as  venom  ( amritopa- 
mam  pariname  vishamiva,  Gita,  XVIII,  38 ).  From  the 
capitalist,  the  centre  shifts  on  to  the  peasant  and  worker  who 
attain  prominence  in  social  organisation.  The  return  of  the 
small-scale  producer  of  the  pre-capitalist  period  into  power  in 
the  guiBe  of  the  mass-producer  in  nationalised  factories  and 
farms,  is  the  negation  of  the  power  of  capital,  that  itself 
negatived  the  importance  of  the  workers  of  the  earlier  stage. 
The  rule  of  negation  of  negation  is  the  paraphrase  of  the  homoeo- 
pathic formula  'similia  similibus  curantur’  (Gf.  ushnam  ushnena 
seetalam).  Treatment  by  similars  in  collective  application 
is  the  method  of  Dialectical  Materialism, 

The  paradox  of  social  order  negating  itself  is  accomplished 
through  an  invisible  process.  Action  through  inaction,  and 
inaction,  in  visible  action  is  the  formula  ( Karmanyakarmayah 
pasyedakarmanicha  karmayah,  Gita,  IV,  18  ).  Astronomical 
bodies  are  not  determined  by  apparent  motion.  Seemingly 
at  rest,  a body  may  be  undergoing  rapid  changes,  like  the 
sleeping  top.  This  dynamic  sleep  is  Yoga,  alive  and  active 
in  the  stillness  of  night  while  the  ordinary  pre-occupations  of 
life  convey  no  sublime  significance  ( Gf.  Yanisa  sarvabhutanam, 
yasyam  jagrati  samyami : Gita,  II,  69  ).  Sunlight  reveals 
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objects  on  the  earth,  bat  it  soreenB  from  view,  the  brilli&noe 
of  the  stars.  The  darkness  of  night  closes  down  the 
world  but  displays  the  glory  of  the  heavens.  Darkness 
is  the  negation  of  the  son,  but  starlight  is  the  negation 
of  that  negation.  Vice  versa,  starlight  is  negation  of  dark- 
ness bnt  the  snn  is  the  negation  of  that  negation.  Marxian 
dialectics  are  simply  the  application  to  social  life  of  the 
principles  of  Hegel’s  idealism.  But  the  application  of  the 
formula  of  negation  need  not  stop  there  Fascism  agrees  in 
principle  that  the  economio  structure  of  society  BhapeB  the 
political  structure.  As  democracy  dues  not  correctly  reflect 
the  capitalist  industrial  society,  the  Fascist  would  construct 
a political  form  in  the  Corporate  State  which  does  express  the 
economio  structure.  There  again  arises  the  application  of  the 
formula  of  negativing  the  negation.  If  Socialism  is  the  child 
of  capitalism.  Fascism  is  yet  another  issue  in  the  pedegree. 
The  movement  of  economio  life  not  only  determines  but  is  de- 
termined by  social  conditions,  as  any  isolate  has  been  stated 
already  to  operate  in  that  double  manner. 

The  operation  of  the  law  of  negation  of  the  negative  does 
not  result  in  the  return  to  identity  with  the  past,  for  that  is 
impossible  on  the  fleeting  canvas  of  time  space.  It  expresses 
similarity  in  a wide  sense,  with  due  regard  to  history,  much 
as  the  drug  which  the  homoeopath  prescribes  for  known 
symptoms  of  disease  after  strict  proof,  and  on  valid  potenti- 
sation.  The  cure  by  similars  in  crude  form  may  not  help. 
Herein  we  discover  the  seoond  of  the  laws  of  Dialectical 
Materialism,  the  transition  of  quantity  into  quality.  Heat 
applied  to  water  beyond  a point  converts  it  into  steam.  The 
withdrawal  of  the  same  form  of  energy  below  a point  freeses 
it  into  ice.  Here  then  is  the  principle  that  variations  of 
quantity  are  capable  of  producing  qualitative  differences,  as 
ice,  water  and  steam  arc  qualitatively  very  divergent. 
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The  emergence  of  new  qualities  by  repetition  of  constant 
practice  (abhyasa)  is  alluded  to  in  the  Gita  : Abhyasat  ramato 
yatra  duhkhantancha  nigachati,  yattadagre  visharaiva  pariname 
amrntopamam,  XVIII,  37.  Even  venom  may  be  brought 
down  into  use  as  nectar,  by  varying  the  dose,  or  frequency. 
For  the  apparent  divergence  in  the  nature  of  the  effects  produ- 
ced is  but  the  quantitative  difference  at  the  source,  translated 
in  sequence  of  the  causal  chain.  To  get  at  the  origin  of  this 
qualitative  evolution  we  should  look  into  the  structure  of  the 
isolate  itself.  The  extreme  complexity  of  any  unit  under  exa- 
mination will  reveal  itself  readily.  An  economic  collective  unit 
called  society  is  the  bost  example.  In  the  capitalist  era,  produc- 
tion is  for  profit  rather  than  for  social  service.  The  need  of  a 
constantly  expanding  market  for  its  products  chases  the  produ- 
cer over  the  whole  world.  It  muBt  nestle  everywhere,  settle 
everywhere,  establish  connection  everywhere.  This  exploita- 
tion of  the  world  market,  gives  a cosmopolitan  character  to 
production,  and  consumption  in  every  country.  It  has  drawn 
from  under  the  feet  of  industry  the  national  ground  on  which 
it  stood. 

Capitalism  Btrove  toward  higher  prices  and  scarcity.  The 
scientific  movement  on  which  it  was  founded  on  the  other 
hand  functions  from  its  very  nature  for  plenty.  Here  then  is 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  interpenetration  of  opposites. 
Capitalism  calls  into  being  and  becomes  interpenetrated  with 
something  that  must  assist  its  own  contradiction  or  annihila- 
tion. Technology  works  for  mass-production,  whioh  is  detrimen- 
tal to  scarcity  and  dependent  on  profit*  As  a growing  organism 
carrying  its  own  seed  of  decay,  ns  the  magnet  has  two  inoon. 
sistent  poles,  as  bodies  are  charged  with  positive  and  negative 
current,  the  Dvandas  of  life  interpenetrate,  coexist,  and  compli- 
cate all  objects  of  study.  The  Gita  speakB  of  immortality 
and  death,  Being  and  Non-Being  in  one.  (Amritanchaiva 
mrityuscha,  sadnsatohhaham,  IX,  19).  Scientific  mass-produo- 
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tion  and  the  profit  motive  dehors  social  service  co-exist  not 
as  static  unchanging  isolates,  separate  and  unconnected,  but 
the  one  evoked  for  the  support  of  the  other.  Bnt  for  scienti- 
fic technology,  oapibalism  would  not  have  been  where  it  has 
come  to  stay.  Bub  for  the  capitalist  impetus,  science  would 
not  have  invented  so  richly  in  her  time.  Scarcity  stands  for 
the  well-being  of  the  privileged  few,  as  it  meant  larger  divi- 
dends. The  increase  of  technical  application:  worked  in  the 
contrary  direction.  Science  has  turned  to  be  a danger  to 
society  in  more  than  one  way.  The  great  mass  of  low-paid 
labour  lost  the  purchasing  power.  Meohanica]  appliances  and 
labour-saving  devices  increased  unemployment.  While  the 
employment  of  martial  genius  has  been  greatly  responsible  for 
unprovoked  warB  of  aggression  and  wholesale  destruction. 
Vice  versa,  capitalism  itself  would  frustrate  science,  by  endea- 
vouring to  restricb  production  to  safe-guard  rich  roturns  for 
the  investment.  Many  a capitalist  enterprise  would  Bigh  relief 
if  science  were  given  a holiday  at  least  temporarily.  For,  even 
while  machinery  and  plant  wore  being  installed  for  producing 
into  market  a given  article,  the  expert  in  another  laboratory 
comes  forward  with  improved  editions  of  tho  same  basod  on 
some  new  discovery.  The  contradictions  involved  in  the 
capital-labour  problem  of  the  western  class-society  are  the 
collective  presentation  in  society  of  what  is  inborn  in  individual 
constitutions.  The  human  body  is  a coullict  of  contending 
forces,  pulling  and  pushing  in  opposing  directions ; to  treat 
the  person  it  needs  to  diagnose  the  several  tendencies  of  the 
complex  entity.  The  preponderance  of  any  disposition  for  a 
time  determines  the  character  of  the  individual  at  that  stage, 
even  as  the  frequency  of  his  pulse  on  Vat,  Pith  or  Cough 
goeB  to  characterise  the  malady.  Our  innate  qualities  of 
reason,  impetuosity,  or  inertia  (Sabwa,  Rajas,  and  Tamas)  are 
themselves  alternating  factors  (Gunas)  dependent  upon  the 
temporal  conditions  of  nourishment,  culture  and  discipline. 
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Through  the  variation  in  the  play  of  these  forces,  operating 
externally  as  also  from  within,  characters  and  dispositions 
individual  as  well  as  oolleotive  exchange  their  places  to  be 
replaced  by  others.  The  exploration  of  human  personality  is 
the  latest  phase  of  the  western  science. 

The  movement  of  social  interest  from  the  material  world 
to  the  world  of  organic  life  and  then  to  the  world  of  human 
personality  is  the  rhythmic  development  of  science  from 
physics  through  biology  to  psychology  and  social  science.  The 
ultimate  aim  of  humanity  is  not  the  production  of  the  factory- 
hand  for  turning  out  profits  and  dividends  under  individual 
list  capitalism  or  collectivised  economy.  The  recognition  of  the 
Bupreme  claims  of  humanity  places  Indian  thought  in  the 
forefront  of  all  ideology.  “Prushanna  param  kinchit  sa 
paragatih"  says  the  Katha  Upanishad  (I.  iii,  11).  Nothing 
is  superior  to  the  Purusha,  that  is  the  end,  that  the  supremo 
goal.  The  conception  of  universal  life  as  Hiranyagarbha  wherein 
are  aggregated  infinite  individual  souls  is  an  Indian  product. 
Collectivised  life  is  promoted  not  by  competitive  profit- 
motive,  but  through  the  realisation  of  the  unity  of  existence 
conceived  bb  the  highest  duty.  The  cosmic  self  is  superior  to 
the  short-Bighted  calculations  of  profit  and  loss  within  the 
economic  understanding  of  the  machinist  mind.  There  is 
nothing  nobler  than  man,  repeats  the  Mahabharata.  “Na 
manushat  sreshthatnram  hi  kinchit”.  Duty  to  the  race  and 
the  interests  of  the  larger  life  are  recognised  as  the  one  motive 
valid  for  all  human  enterprise.  “Karyamityova  yatkarma 
niyatam  kriyaterjuna,  sangam  tyaktava,  phalamchaiva  satyaga 
sajvikomajah,"  (Gita,  XVIII,  9).  The  sense  of  duty  towards 
humanity,  relinquishment  of  selfish  attachment,  and  also  the 
elimination  of  the  profit-motive  is  the  highest  form,  the  pure 
Satwio  activity.  Non-intervention  pacts  based  upon  fear  of 
suffering,  or  of  loss  of  possession  and  prestige  does  not  obtain 
the  true  fruib  of  Tyaga.  Humanism  was  the  axis  on  which 
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the  Indian  systems  rotated.  The  social  purpose  of  science  is 
bonnd  to  gain  greater  recognition  while  the  dictatorships  of 
the  modern  world  crashing  human  liberties  under  iron  heel 
are  passing  reactions.  The  profit-urge  in  all  forms  defeats  its 
own  pnrpoae  as  there  are  limits  to  which  all  Rajasio  and 
Tamasio  activity  may  tend. 

Toga  is  skill  in  action  that  maintains  the  balance;  Human 
skill,  the  collective  genius  of  the  race  discovers  the  true  centre 
of  gravity  that  should  maintain  the  balance,  irrespective  of 
the  minor  considerations  of  happiness  and  pain,  profit  and 
loss,  success  and  defeat  in  provincial  limitations  (Sakha  dukhe 
samekritva,  Iabhalabhau,  jay  a jayaul.  In  the  process  of  that 
discovery  some  disturbing  forces  may  be  ruled  out,  but  nega- 
tion if  nob  proceeding  from  selfish  motive,  where  reason  is 
not  contaminated,  is  no  obstacle  to  social  evolution.  History 
is  witness  to  evolution  moving  at  pedestrain  pace,  running 
downhill  at  accelerating  speed,  leaping  across  a stream 
in  the  valley  and  climbing  slowly  up  the  next  slope.  It 
depended  on  the  setting  in  whioh  the  feet  were  laid  and 
the  momentum  of  forces  that  drove  onward.  The  springs 
of  endeavonr  were  free  from  the  taint  of  exploitation  for 
gain  and  the  crushing  of  personal  life  and  freedom  among 
people  wholly  content  with  what  came,  not  very  particular  of 
possessing  the  home,  yet  firm  in  devotion.  (Santhushtho 
yenakenachit,  aniketasthiramathih,  Giba,  XII,  19).  The  collec- 
tive national  home  in  the  west,  and  the  hotel  life  in  America 
is  breaking  up  the  home,  but  the  difference  lay  in  the  urge 
behind.  Detachment,  not  to  identify  oneself  with  son,  wife  or 
home,  equilibrium  when  events  wiRhed-for  and  un-wished  for 
occurred  (Gita,  XIII,  10,  Asaktiranabhishwangah  putra  dara 
grihadishn,  nityancha  samachittatvamishthanishthopapattishn) 
is  far  removed  from  the  state-nurseries,  companionate  alliances, 
and  collective  messes  of  the  world  in  our  time.  Back  of  the 
modern  social  forms,  capitalist  or  collectivised,  is  the  rush  of 
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speed,  the  feeling  that  somehow  one  division  of  humanity  is  put 
to  compete  in  a race  with  another,  a mad  unbalanced  strain 
upon  toleranoe  springing  through  fear  of  internal  dissension  and 
aggression  from  without.  The  aftermath  of  the  machine  age 
forgets  the  human  hand  behind.  The  message  of  scientific 
humanism  is  yet  to  open  a page  before  the  dynamios  of  Indian 
Philosophy  standi  revealed. 


Sri  Sankaracarya’s  Commentary 
on  the  Yogasutrabhasya. 

By 

Prof.  0.  Kuniian  Raja,  M,  A.,  D.  Phil.  (Oxon). 

(University  of  Madras .) 

In  studying  the  philosophy  of  a person,  one  should  study 
the  works  of  that  philosopher  and  to  that  extent  the  present 
article  has  an  interest  from  the  philosophical  point  of  view. 
There  is  a very  interesting  commentary  on  the  Yogasutrabhasya 
of  Vyasa  and  in  the  colophons  the  work  is  attributed  to  the 
Great  Sankaracarya.  Only  one  manuscript  is  known  and 
there  are  transcripts  of  this  in  tho  Government  Oriental 
Manuscripts  Library,  Madras  (R  No.  2783.)  and  in  tho  Adyar 
Library  (30.C.13).  The  orginal  manuscript  has  been  returned 
to  the  owner. 

There  is  a colophon  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  four  Padas.’ 
The  colophon  is  exactly  identical  at  tho  end  of  the  first  and 
the  second  Padas  and  it  reads  : 

iti  govindabhagavatpujyapadaSigyasya  paramabamsapari- 
vrajakacaryasya  fiankarabhagavatah  krtau  patafijalayoga- 
sutrabhasyavivarane  etc.  etc. 

At  the  end  of  tho  fourth  Pada  the  colophon  is  the  same,  except 
that  there  is  “iti  Sri  Govinda”  instead  of  “iti  Govinda”.  At 
the  end  of  the  third  Pada,  the  colophon  is  very  short  and  reads 
"iti  patanjalabhasyavivarano  bhagavatpartiye  etc.” 

The  name  of  tho  commentary  is  not  given  in  tho  colophon. 
The  commentary  is  not  known  to  tho  world.  There  is  only 
a passing  reference  to  the  work  in  an  article  by  Dr.  Haradatta 
Sarma  in  the  Indian  Historical  Quarterly,  Vol.  V.  P.  430. 
There  is  also  a notice  of  it  in  an  article  by  Mr.  M.  Raraakrishna 
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Kavi  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Andhra  Historical 
Research  Society,  October  1937. 

There  are  many  works  of  Sankaracarya  included  in  his 
collected  workB  and  even  among  them,  the  authorship  is 
questioned  in  the  case  of  some.  There  are  others  which  are 
assigned  to  the  Acarya  by  tradition  but  which  are  not  included 
in  his  collected  works.  Such  are  the  various  Jayamangala 
commentaries  on  (1)  the  Kamasutra  (2)  Kamandakiya 
(3)  Bhattikavya  (4)  Arthasastra  and  (5)  Sankhyakarika,  The 
present  work  too  belongs  to  the  group,  though  it  docs  not 
bear  the  name  of  Jayamangala. 

The  commentary  on  the  Kamasutra  and  on  the  Kamanda- 
kiya must  be  by  the  same  Author.  The  openning  verses  are 
more  or  less  identical.  But  according  to  the  printed  edition 
(Chowkamba  Series),  the  commentary  on  the  Kamasutra  is  not 
by  Sankaracarya.  The  colophon  reads : Sri  vatsyayaniyakama- 
sutmtikayam  jayamangalabhidhayam  vidagdhanganavirahaka- 
tarena  gurudattendrapadabhidhena  yaSodharcna  ekatra  krta- 
sutrabhasyayam  etc.  In  the  Jayamangala  commentary  on 
the  Kamandakiya  (Trivandrum  Sanskrit  Scries),  it  is  seldom 
that  the  name  of  Sankaracarya  occurs  and  when  it  occurs  the 
usual  winding  “govindabhagavatpujyapada  etc*'  does  not  occur. 
The  commentary  on  tho  Bhattikavya  may  bo  by  another  person, 
sinco  in  the  openning  verse  wo  do  not  seo  the  SAino  similarity 
which  wo  see  in  the  other  two  commentaries  mentioned  above. 
Tho  colophons  assign  the  commentary  to  Sankaracarya  but 
without  the  “govindabhagavatpujyapada  etc”.  In  the  case  of 
the  Jayamangala  commentary  on  the  Arthasastra,  there  is  only 
a fragmentary  copy,  a transcript  of  which  is  available  in  tho 
Government  Oriental  Manuscripts  Library,  Madras  (R.  No. 
5203)  and  another  in  the  Adyar  Library  (39.  A,  10)  Tho  name 
Jayamangala  does  not  occur  in  the  openning  verso  as  in  tho 
case  of  the  above  three.  There  is  no  mention  of  Sankaracarya 
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in  the  colophons  and  only  once  does  the  name  of  JayamafigalS 
occur. 

The  Jayamangala  on  the  Sankhyakarika  gives  the  name  in 
the  openning  verso  and  the  name  of  Sankaracarya  occurs  in  the 
colophons  in  tho  familiar  style  of  “govindabhagavatpujyapada 
etc.”  The  commentary  on  tho  Yogasutrabhasya  attributed  to 
Sankaracarya  has  two  introductory  verses  at  the  beginning. 
Hut  the  name  Jayamangala  is  not  given  there.  The  opedning 
'■f  the  commentary  propor  has  some  similarity  to  the  commen- 
tary on  the  Sankhyakarika.  The  openning  verses  read : 

jasmin  na  stab  karmavipakau  yata  astiStn  - 
kleSa  yasmai  nalam  alaAkhya  nikhilanam 
nSvacchinnah  Kaladwa  yah  kalayantya  i ; 

lokefen  tath  kaitabhafiatrum  pranamami 

yah  sarvavit  sarvavibhutifiaktir 

vihlnadosopahitakriyaphalab 

vwvodbhavantasthitihctur  iso 
naroo  *stu  tasmai  gurave  giirunam 

These  openning  verses  too  have  a close  similarity  with  these 
in  the  Jayamangala  commentary  on  the  Sankhyakarika.  The 
commentary  proper  begins : athetyadi  patanjalayogasastravi- 
varanam  arabhyato  tatraanakhyatasambandhaprayojanam  na 
purusapravHtinivrttibhyam  paryapnoti  iti  sutrakarabhipreto 
punisapravfttinimitfcabhuto  sambandha  prayojane  purvam  praka- 
tikriyete.  This  too  is  closely  related  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Jayamangala  on  the  Sankhyakarika.  The  author  of  these  two 
commentaries  must  be  the  same  and  must  be  different  from  the 
author  of  the  other  Jayamangala  commentaries. 

There  is  a commentary  on  the  Vyasabhasya  on  tho  Yoga- 
sutras  by  Vacaspati ; there  is  also  a commentary  on  the 
Sankhyakarikas  by  Vacaspati.  In  the  article  on  the  Jayaman- 
Fgala  commentaries  by  Dr,  Hara  Datta  Sarma  (mentioned 
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above)  the  Doctor  has  shown  a passage  in  the  commentary  on 
the  Sankhyakarikas  by  Vacaspati  which  must  be  a reference  to 
the  Jayamangala.  Vacospati  criticises  a certain  view  without 
mentioning  the  author  whom  he  is  criticising  and  there  is 
considerable  force  in  Dr.  Hara  Datta  Sarma’s  argument  that 
the  person  criticised  must  be  the  author  of  the  Jayamangala. 
But  it  is  not  conslusive. 

There  is  a passage  in  the  commentary  on  the  Yogasutras  by 
Vacaspati,  which  appears  to  be  a reference  to  the  commentary 
now  under  consideration.  In  explaining  the  Sutra, 
"pracchardanavidharanabhyam  va  pranasya"  (Sutra  14,  I at 
Pada),  Yacaspati  says,  “vasabdah  vaksyaraanopayantarapeksah, 
na  maitryadibhavanapeksaya  : taya  saha  samuccayat.”  Here 
he  explains  the  purpose  of  the  word  ,,v5.,,  Usually  ho 
gives  the  meanings  of  such  words  without  any  comment. 
This  comment  suggests  that  there  is  a previous  commentator 
who  has  given  the  purpose  otherwise  ; and  actually  in  the 
Commentary  now  under  consideration,  the  purpose  is  given 
exactly  as  what  Vacnspati  says  it  is  not.  This  is  what  we  find 
in  theCommentary,  “vasabdo  maitryadibhavanopayantaravikal- 
parthah.”  It  is  likely  that  Vacaspati  had  this  commentary  in 
view  when  he  made  the  remark  qnoted  above. 

But  there  are  serious  difficulties  in  accepting  this  Commen- 
tary as  earlier  than  Vacaspati.  If  a passage  in  Vacaspati 
presupposes  a passage  in  the  Commentary  of  Sankara,  there 
are  many  passages  in  the  Commentary  of  Sankara  which 
presupposed  Vacaspati.  In  explaining  the  7th  Sutra  in  the 
2nd  Pada,  Sankara  accepts  a reading  which  is  different  from 
the  reading  accepted  by  Vacaspati.  The  usual  reading  of 
the  Sutra  is,  “sukhanusayi  ragah";  the  next  Sutra  is  “duhkh- 
kanusayi  dvesah.**  The  commentary  of  Sankara  is  “sukhanu- 
janma  ragah;  anujanma  anutpattih  yasya  sab.**  Here  the 
manuscript  is  a little  corrupt ; but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
reading  accepted  by  Sankara  is  “sukhanujanma  ragah.”  Then 
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Sankara  says,  "anyesam  pathah  sukhanusayi  ragah,  duhkha- 
nusayi  dvesah  iti.M  Then  he  adds,  “ubhayafchapi  anujanma- 
taiva  tacchilyam,  ‘‘Here  too  the  manuscript  is  corrupt ; but 
what  is  interesting  is  that  the  reading  assigned  to  anyaB 
(others)  by  Sankara  is  the  reading  which  Vacaspati  accepts. 
Similarly  in  the  17th  Sutra  of  the  1st  Pada  Sankara  says, 
“rupAsabdo  matrarthah  api  tarkadipurvadharmatraya  vaiyi- 
tatvakhyapana^thah.,,  This  is  a direct  criticism  of  Vacas- 
pati. 

But  there  is  no  direct  reference  in  the  ono  to  the  other. 
Vacaspati  simply  comments  on  the  Yogabhasya  of  Vyasa  ; 
hut  Snnknra,  in  addition  to  commenting  on  the  Yogabhasya, 
enters  often  into  elaborate  discussion  of  tho  points.  During 
ono  such  discussion  Sankara  makes  a statement  which  makos 
me  think  that  ho  is  later  than  Vacaspati.  In  discussing  the 
problem  of  God  in  the  section  beginning  with  the  Sutra 
"Isavarapranidhanad  vaM,  he  gives  various  arguments  and  then 
in  tho  end  he  says,  “samnstalokavirodhan  ciipi,  sarve  ova 
anarigopalnm  samvyavaharamannh  satatam  sivanarayanadi- 
namna  pranihitacetasah  pratisedhatsvapi  sambhinnabuddhisu 
akanikrfatat.pratisedhavisaya]*illavah  paramesvaram  pranata- 
murdhanah  kusumanjaliprabhrtibhir  arcyate."  This  is  a 
concealed  reference  to  the  Nvayakusumunjali  of  Udayana. 
The  passage  too  has  a close  rcsomblanco  to  tho  openning 
passage  in  the  Kusumanjali. 

Weighing  both  Rides,  the  probability  is  that  Sankara  is 
post -Vacaspati,  that  he  is  identical  with  the  author  of  the 
Jayamangala  commentary  on  the  Sankhyakarika.  He  cannot 
be  the  shine  as  the  Groat  Acarya  ; but  must  be  a member  of 
his  sisyaparsmiiara.  Most  likely  he  is  a Svamin  of  the  Trichur 
Mutt.  The  work  closes  with  a reference  to  the  Great  Acarya 
thus  : 

pranamamy  abhnjangasangraham 

bhagavatp&dam  apurvalaukaram. 

This  work,  along  with  may  others,  though  assigned  to 
Sankara,  is  not  the  work  of  tho  Great  Sankaracarya. 


The  Problem  of  Appearance  and  Reality: 
Phenomenal  and  Absolute  Standpoints. 

Br 

Manubhai.  C.  Pandya. 

The  phenomenal  universe  with  its  richest  variety  and  innu- 
merable seeming  differences  has  given  rise  to  philosophical 
problems  of  no  small  importance  as  regards  the  determination 
of  its  nature  whether  apparent  or  real.  To  the  realists  the 
physical  world  with  its  seeming  solidarity  and  differences  is 
real  from  a phenomenal  point  of  view  and  as  tested  by  the 
evidence  of  the  senses.  To  tho  idealists  it  is  an  appearance 
only  and  is  unreal  from  an  absolute  point  of  view.  It  will 
therefore  be  interesting  to  examine  which  side  the  truth  lies. 

What  is  Phenomenal  Knowledge  ? 

It  may  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  all  knowledge  of  the 
outside  universe  and  the  objects  thereof  reaches  us  by  means 
of  our  Benses  and  mind  and  not  direct.  Therefore  tho  truth  or 
otherwise  of  the  said  knowledge  is  dependent  on  other  factors 
outside  the  said  objects  and  it  cannot  be  absolute.  In  fact  all 
knowledge  of  the  phenomenal  world  that  is  derived  by  us 
through  our  senses  and  mind  is  relative  only  and  it  gives  us 
only  a partial  truth  of  the  said  objects  within  certain  limits 
of  time,  space  and  causal  rolations  which  have  no  objective 
and  absolute  reality.  The  Greek  word  ‘'phenomenal’'  is  defined 
by  Webster  as  "An  appearance  ; anything  visible  ; whatever 
is  apprehended  by  observation."  The  seers  of  India  however 
have  proclaimed  time  and  again  that  “the  phenomenal  world 
was  but  a scries  of  changing  shifting  forms  and  events,  nothing 
being,  abiding,  or  permanent.  To  the  mind  of  the  sages,  none 
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of  these  phenomenal  things  was  or  were  'Real*  in  the  sense 
of  existing,  fixed,  permanent  or  oonstant,  just  as  we  use  the 
term  in  connection  with  Real  property, — Real  estate— Reality 
etc.,  in  law  to-day.  And  accordingly,  the  sages  bade  their 
students  recognize  that  the  Phenomenal  universe  was  not 
'Real’  in  the  philosophical  sense  of  the  word.” 

Test  of  Reality. 

However  pure  reason  must  convince  the  philosophical  mind 
that  there  must  he  something  real  behind  the  phenomenal 
universe  of  names,  and  forms,  otherwise  the  latter  oould  not 
exist  even  in  appearance  and  that  there  must  be  a background 
of  Reality  which  the  philosophers  call  the  Absolute  which  is 
permanent  and  unchanging  ( Kutastha ).  No  material  object 
in  this  phenomenal  world  could  • be  said  to  be  absolutely  real 
(Vastu-iad)  as  it  is  an  effect  and  subject  to  changes  ( Vikara ) 
and  every  change  is  temporary.  The  proper  test  to  determine 
whether  an  object  is  real  is  not  whether  it  is  perceived  by  the 
senses  but  whether  it  endures  permanently  in  the  same  state 
without  undergoing  any  change.  It  is  said  “Whatever  exists 
not  in  the  beginning  or  in  the  end  exists  not  really  in 
the  present-1 

Two-Fold  Consciousness  of  Experience. 

“Every  part  of  experienco  involves  two-fold  consciousness 
viz.,  the  consciousness  of  the  real  ( Sat ) and  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  unreal  or  appearance  ( A sat  \ Now 
that  is  said  to  he  real  of  which  onr  consciousness  never 
fails,  and  that  to  be  unreal  of  which  our  consciousness 
fails.’’1 2  There  must  bs  an  absolute  reality  which  is  neither 
a cause  nor  an  effect.  For  what  is  fleeting  must  be  unreal 
and  what  is  oonstant  must  he  real.  The  absolute  reality  which 

1.  Qaudapada  Karika  on  M.  U.  4-31. 

2.  Shankara  Bhashya  on  B.  G.  2-16. 
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transcends  time,  space,  and  causal  relations  is  not  conditioned 
by  causality  and  therefore  the  perception  of  the  series  of 
causes  and  effeots  must  be  illusory.  In  fact  the  reality  and  the 
unreality  of  things  are  thus  to  be  inferred  from  our  own  expe- 
rience. “Now  in  all  our  experience  a two-fold  consciousness 
arises  with  reference  to  one  and  the  same  substratum.  Of  these 
two,  the  consciousness  of  an  object,  e.  g.  a pot,  is  temporary  as 
pointed  out  above  but  not  the  consciousness  of  existence. 
Thus  the  object  e.  g.  a pot,  is  unreal  becauso  the  consciousness 
is  temporary ; but  what  corresponds  to  our  consciousness  of 
existence  is  not  unreal  because  the  consciousness  of  existence  is 
unfailing.1’®  From  the  circumstance  that  an  object  o.g.  a pot  on 
the  ground,  has  disappeared,  one  cannot,  say  that  the  conscious- 
ness of  existence  has  also  disappeared  os  the  consciousness  of  ex- 
istence which  corresponds  to  the  attributive  and  not  substantive 
cannot  arise  in  the  absence  of  the  substantive  and  not  that 
there  is  no  objective  reality  present  corresponding  to  the 
consciousness  of  existence.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  an  object  e.g.  a pot  on  the  ground,  the  consciousness 
of  existence  still  arises  in  conjunction  with  the  absence  of  a 
pot.  When  we  say  'thero  is  no  pot,*  existence  is  signified  by 
reference  to  the  place  where  the  pot  is  said  to  be  absent.  We 
find  the  two  fold  consciousness  arising  with  reference  to  one 
and  the  same  substratum  even  though  one  of  the  two  objects 
corresponding  to  the  two-fold  consciousness  is  unreal  as  in 
the  case  of  a mirage  where  our  consciousness  takes  the  form 
'this  is  water1  and  tho  object  corresponding  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  water  is  false. 

The  Absolute  does  not  deny  the  Relative. 

It  will  be  thus  seen  from  the  above,  that  although  all  phy- 
sical objects  in  this  phenomenal  world  which  are  perceived  by 
the  senses  are  an  appearance  only  and  relatively  real,  yet  there 
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is  a universal  objective  reality  called  the  Absolute  .present 
everywhere  corresponding  to  the  consciousness  of  existence 
which  is  the  substratum  and  ground  of  the  phenomenal  universe 
which  has  a relative  and  transitional  reality  only  and  which  is 
not  denied  by  the  Absolute  but  has  its  being  within  the  Abso- 
lute by  its  mysterious  potential  power  and  which  alone  is  real 
and  solf-subsisting  from  a philosophical  point  of  view.  The 
real  existence  however  is  not  something  material  but  it  is  a 
pure  spirit  in  its  pristine  purity  which  is  the  source,  ground, 
and  destination  of  the  phenomenal  universo  and  has  for  its 
essential  attributes  eternal  existence,  knowledge,  and  bliss. 

Evolution  of  the  Idea  of  the  Absolute 
in  the  Upanishads. 

The  above  idea  of  the  Absolute  in  its  essence  was  evolved 
in  the  Upanishads  by  slow  degrees  as  meaning  Sat  (oxistcnce), 
Chit  (consciousness  or  thought)  and  Ananda  (Bliss).  It  is  also 
described  in  the  Taittariya  Upnnishad  as  existence  (Satyam) 
intelligence  (Jnanam)  and  infinity  (Anantam).  The  nature  of 
reality  being  infinity,  it  is  not  possible  to  describe  it  in  possitive 
terms  but  it  is  described  negatively  only  os  ‘not-this  not-this’. 
The  above  predicates  of  existence,  knowledge,  and  infinity  are 
not  attributes  of  the  Beality  or  Absolute  as  it  is  attribute-less 
but  they  constitute  its  essence  ontologically.  The  Absolute  in 
essence  is  infinity.  Hence  it  is  not  possible  to  limit  it  by  defi- 
ning it  as  possessing  attributes  which  constitute  limits  to  its 
essential  nature  which  have  a place  in  the  phenomenal  plane 
only  and  not  transcendental  one. 

The  Essence  Of  Reality. 

The  only  thing  that  can  be  predicated  of  the  attributeless 
Beality  for  certain  is  that  it  is  not  Asat  (non-existence)  but 
that  it  iB  Sat  (eternal  existence).  It  means  that  the  Absolute 
is  a Being  having  existence  as  its  nature  but  not  as  its  attri- 
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bute  or  quality.  It  may  be  stated  here  that  the  empiric  world 
of  names  and  forms  is  also  called  Sat  which  means  real  from 
the  phenomenal  point  of  view.  But  the  Absolute  is  distingui- 
shed from  all  material  objects  also  called  real(fifat)  by  the  predi- 
cates of  eternity,  indestructibility,  and  unchangeability.  So  it 
is  called  Satyasya  Satyam  or  the  essence  of  reality  as  distin- 
guished from  the  empiric  world  which  is  simply  called  (Satyam) 
which  means  relatively  roal.  4 This  doctrine  of  the  real  and 
the  unreal  may  bo  traced  so  far  back  ss  the  Big  Veda  (See 
the  Nasadlya  hymn,  5 of  the  Big  Veda  which  also  contains  the 
earliest  germs  of  the  doctrino  of  Maya  Vada  or  the  illusorincss 
of  the  world).  The  second  essence  of  the  Absolute  reality  is 
intelligence  which  is  also  not  its  attribute  or  quality.  This 
essential  attribute  distinguishes  the  Absolute  from  material 
objects  thus  suggesting  that  it  has  intelligence  as  its  essential 
nature  which  again  is  identical  with  essential  being.  The 
third  essence  of  the  Absolute  is  bliss  or  happiness  which  also 
constitutes  its  essence  and  not  attribute  thus  distinguishing  it 
from  the  embodied  soul  of  the  phenomenal  world  which  under- 
goes many  privations  and  sufferings  and  migrates  from  one 
bodily  existence  to  another  in  endless  cycles  of  births  and 
deaths  until  true  philosophical  knowledge  dawns  upon  it. 

Conclusion. 

It  may  be  concluded  that  the  Absolute  is  the  only  essential 
reality  from  a philosophical  point  of  view  and  that  it  has  a 
distinct  objective  existence  separate  from  nature  and  man  and 
having  the  attributes  of  eternal  existence,  intelligence,  and 
bliBS  as  constituting  its  essence  and  real  nature  while  all  other 
objects  of  the  phenomenal  world  are  an  appearance  only  and 
which  have  only  a relative  reality  and  being  within  the 
Absolute. 


4.  (B.  U.  2-1-20.) 


5.  (B.  V.  10-129.) 


Straight  and  Crooked  Thinking. 

By 

Shavkat  Rao. 

Straight  thinking  is  very  rare.  Crooked  thinking  is  very 
common.  Perhaps  it  was  this  idea  that  prompted  Oscar  Wilde 
to  exclaim  : “I  wonder  who  defined  man  as  a rational  animal. 
It  is  the  most  prematnre  definition  ever  framed.  Man  is  many 
things  hnb  not  rational.” 

On  the  other  hand,  man  takes  pride  in  being  rational.  Tie 
lays  claim  to  the  sole  proprietory  risrhts  over  the  faculty,  called 
Reason,  which  he  denies  to  the  rest  of  the  creation.  Is  his 
pride  just,  when  he  often  turns,  twists,  and  even  mangles  truth 
by  crooked  reasons  and  fallacious  arguments  ? Ts  his  claim 
rightful  despite  the  manifold  errors,  and  glaring  fallacies  that  he 
frequently  commits  f 

The  privilege  of  answering  this  question  is  left  entirely  to 
yon.  T have  no  intention  of  establishing  or  disputing  man's 
claims  to  Reason  bv  means  of  reasons.  I shall  content  myself 
simply  with  pointing  out  a few  instances  to  show  that  Alice  in 
Wonderland  behaved  not  half  so  amusingly  as  Man  in  Blunder- 
land  does. 

I will  recount  before  you  some  of  the  crooked  ways  of 
thinking,  and  a few  of  the  common,  dishonest  tricks  in  our 
arguments.  Yon  would  see  for  yourselves  how  easy  it  is  to 
avoid  these  errors  and  how  blindly  we  swallow  some  of  the 
validity-coated  pills  of  false  conclusions. 

One  of  the  commonest  of  errors  is  that  of  "Emotional 
thinking".  It  is  the  use  of  emotionally-toned  words  in  a pieoe 
of  argument.  I shall  call  this  the  fallacy  of  "Coloured  Think- 
ing". 

This  fallacy  consists  in  the  nse  of  emotionally-toned  words 
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in  scientific,  political,  moral,  and  religions  discussions.  Appeal 
is  made  to  the  heart,  rather  than  to  the  head.  Such  words 
arouse  strong  emotional  reaotions,  suffusing  the  whole  of  our 
consciousness,  and  overpowering  our  reason  so  completely  that 
the  cerebral  activity  is  hardly  called  into  play. 

What  is  meant  by  an  “emotionally-toned  word"  ? There 
are  two  kinds  of  words : — 

1.  Objective,  or  Denotative,  or  Constitutive, 

2.  Subjective,  or  Connotative,  or  Epistemio. 

1.  The  Objective  or  constitutive  words  denote  some  object, 
person,  property,  or  relation.  They  stand  for  something. 
They  are  symbols  or  verbal  Bigns  used  to  indicate  objects. 

2.  The  subjective,  or  Epistemio  words  indicate  some  one's 
attitude  towards  an  object  or  person.  They  imply  something 
more  than  the  surface  meaning.  They  are  essentially  suggest- 
ive, evoking  many  ideaB  and  associations  in  our  minds  in 
addition  to  the  ideas  of  objectB  for  which  they  stand.  They 
might  be  called  emotional  words  or  emotion- ridden  words. 

The  distinction  between  the  Objective  and  Subjective  words 
would  become  plain  if  we  consider  a few  examples,  e.  g.  The 
word  “dog"  has  an  objective  meaning,  or  we  might  say  a 
neutral,  and  colourless  meaning.  It  donotes  a four-footed 
domestic  animal,  kept  as  a pet.  The  word  “our*  means  a dog 
but  it  means  something  more  too.  Analysis  of  its  meaning 
would  yield  the  equation:  our- dog + mongrel,  or  inferior 
breed + a flavour  of  disapproval +contempt.  The  word  ''our'* 
does  not  merely  denote  a ‘dog’,  but  also  evokes  emotions.  It 
is  an  emotional  word.  'Dog'  is  relatively  colourless,  but  'our' 
is  coloured  with  emotion. 

Similarly  the  word  “nigger"  points  to  a member  of  a dark- 
skinned  race,  and  arouses  at  the  same  time  the  feeling  of 
strong  disapproval  and  contempt.  Take  another  word  'native*. 
At  first  it  meant  simply  an  original  inhabitant  of  a country, 
then  it  took  on  the  sense  of  a member  of  non-European  or 
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uncivilised  race,  later  on  its  import  oonveyed  hatred  and 
oon  tempt.  It  was  this  word,  no  less  than  anything  else  that 
widened  the  golf  between  the  Indians  and  the  British. 

In  still  another  group  of  words : ‘firm/  'obstinate*,  and 
'pig-headed/  the  objective  meaning  is  the  same,  vis : to  be 
steady,  and  to  stiok  to  one’s  purpose  despite  obstacles ; but 
the  subjective  meanings  are  quite  different.  'Firm*  carries 
a suggestion  of  approval ; ‘obstinate’  of  mild  dis-approval ; 
and  ‘pig-headed*  of  strong  dis-approval. 

Again  what  is  "invincible  heroism”  in  the  case  of  our 
allies  becomes  ‘'ponderous  foolhardiness”  in  the  oase  of  our 
enemies.  In  the  Great  War,  the  British  newspapers  con- 
trasted 'the  spirit  of  our  Tommies’  with  the  'mentality  of 
the  Huns".  In  the  reoent  Italo- Abyssinian  war,  some  papers 
described  the  Ethiopians  as  patriots  and  the  Italians  as  cruel 
monsters.  A fluent  and  forcible  speech  by  one  of  our  own 
party  is  eloquent,  a similar  speech  delivered  by  one  of  the. 
opposite  party  is  called  a harangue. 

From  the  above-quoted  examples  it  would  be  clear  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  words  : l.  Those  in  whioh  the  objec- 
tive meaning  predominates ; and  2.  Those  in  whioh  the 
subjeotive  attitude  or  emotional  attitude  predominates.  The 
fallacy  called  "Coloured  Thinking"  for  want  of  a better  name 
occurs  when  the  Bubjeotive  words  are  used  where  objective  words 
are  required,  and  emotion  takes  the  place  of  reason,  and 
poetry  the  place  of  Logic.  In  asking  you  to  avoid  this  fallacy, 
I do  not  mean  that  one  class  of  words  should  be  sacrificed 
for  the  other  class  of  words,  or  one  might  be  thrown  out  of 
the  dictionary  altogether.  What  I contend  against  is  the 
misuse  and  abuse  of  words— i.  e.  the  use  of  emotional  words 
in  the  solution  of  scientific,  social,  or  political,  or  religious 
problems.  I believe  that  in  very  many  oases  the  real  truth 
is  obscured  by  emotional  words 

I think  that  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  great  progress 
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and  advance  made  by  Mathematics  is  that  ‘it  steered  dear 
of  all  the  bogs  of  emotions  and  sentiments,  and  built  its 
magnificent  edifice  of  knowledge  upon  the  Bolid  rook  of 
Reason.  It  avoided  words  as  far  as  possible  and  made  a very 
liberal  use  of  figures,  symbols,  and  notations.  As  it  was 
not  burdened  with  emotion-ridden  words,  it  made  rapid 
progress,  and  took  the  reasoning  processes  to  the  dizzy  heights 
of  Trignometry,  Differential  and  Integral  Calculi.  It  would 
be  equally  true  to  maintain  that  the  great  advanoe  made  by 
Chemistry,  Physios,  and  Biology  was  due  no  less  to  the  very 
sparing  use  of  emotionally-tinged  words  than  to  the  experimental 
method.  Was  not  Biology  checked  in  its  maroh  of  progress, 
when  the  traditional  "nobility  of  man"  was  threatened  by 
his  proposed  "base  origin11  in  the  form  of  the  "Evolutional 
Dootrine*’?  "The  Descent  of  Man  from  the  Apes” — that  little 
phrase — gave  a greater  set-baok  to  the  theory  than  all  other 
oounter-arguments  put  together.  In  olden  days,  when  gold 
and  silver  were  known  as  noble  metals  (mark  the  emotional 
words),  Chemistry  oould  make  a very  little  headway,  because 
the  use  of  suoh  words  made  dispassionate  thinking  impossible. 
The  introduction  of  dry,  and  clear-out  formulae— 11,0,  HdSC4, 
KNO,  etc.  was  a step  taken  in  the  right  direction. 

This  slight  digression  was  made  to  show  that  the  growth 
and  advancement  of  the  modern  sciences,  and  the  exactness 
of  the  oonolusions  reached  by  them,  have  been  very  largely 
the  result  of  their  ridding  themselves  of  all  such  terms  as 
suggest  emotional  attitudes,  and  their  restricting  themselves 
to  those,  objective  words  or  symbols  that  merely  indioate 
objeots,  properties,  or  relations. 

The  proposition  that  I wish  to  maintain  is  that  the  common 
use  of  emotional  words  in  scientific,  political,  and  religious 
thinking  is  as  much  out  of  place  as  would  a chemical,  or  an 
algebraio  formula  be  in  in  the  middle  of  a poem.  e.  g. 
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"A  thing  of  beauty  is  a joy  for  ever, 
a*-ba-(a+b)a-b)" 

I do  nob  certainly  mean  to  deprecate  the  role  of  feeling 
and  emotion  in  our  life,  art,  poetry,  and  literature.  Far 
be  it  for  me  to  minimize  its  value.  Bat  I do  want  to  assert 
with  all  the  force  at  my  command,  that  science,  moralB,  politics, 
religion,  and  most  of  the  practical  problems  of  life  require  a 
cool,  calm,  balanced,  and  logical  thinking.  Questions  of 
tariffs,  international  wars,  social  ownership,  strikes  etc.,  need 
sober  and  dispassionate  logio.  Thomas  Carlyle  voiced  the 
same  idea,  when  he  said  to  the  great  poet,  Lord  Tennyson, 
11  Alfred,  my  man,  whatever  you  have  to  say,  say  it  in  prose.” 

Emotional  thinking  has  its  place,  but  its  proper  place  is 
not  where  important  decisions  are  to  be  made.  Its  legitimate 
place  is  in  poetry,  romantic  prose,  drama,  and  fiotion,  where 
the  ohief  aim  of  words  is  to  produce  certain  emotions.  Bub 
if  we  discuss  our  political,  scientific,  and  social  problems 
emotionally  and  also  desire  to  arrive  at  true  conclusions,  we 
shall  be  trying  to  reach  East  by  travelling  West. 

Let  me  now  show  you  by  a few  concrete  examples  how 
the  emotionally  toned  words  lead  us  into  the  absurdest  of 
errors. 

Notice  what  John  Buskin  said  of  Whistler’s  Picture 
“Nocturnes”,  “I  have  heard  and  seen  much  of  Cockney  Impud- 
ence before  now,  but  never  expected  to  hear  a coxcomb  ask 
two  hundred  guineas  for  flinging  a pot  of  paint  in  the  public’s 
face.”  It  is  indeed  a beautiful  cascade  of  words,  a brilliant 
criticism  of  the  picture.  But  it  is  a rapidly  flowing  stream  of 
emotional  words  that  drift  us  away  from  truth.  Reason  is 
swept  off  its  feet.  Paraphrasing  the  piece  in  objective  and 
oolourless  words,  we  get : "I  have  heard  and  seen  much  of 
the  insolent  behaviour  of  a native  of  London  before  now,  but 
never  expected  a conceited  fellow  like  this  painter  ask  200 
guineas  for  painting  a worthless  or  a meaningless  picture." 
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Plainly  not  much  is  left  of  Buskin's  southing  criticism  except 
that  Whistler  had  asked  too  high  a price  for  his  picture. 

Take  another  example.  Sometime  back  an  article  appeared 
in  the  Tribune  under  the  caption  : "Crazy  croakings  of  a crass 
communalist."  This  crass  communalist  was  M.  Ali  and  the 
crazy  croaking  was  his  speech.  You  can  see  how  the  very 
title  prejudices  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Take  another  article 
from  the  same  paper  under  the  heading : "Peeping  parcels  and 
moring  tents";  These  peeping  parcels  were  women  wearing 
burquas  or  Toils.  By  citing  this  example  I neither  defend  nor 
condemn  the  purdah  system,  but  I merely  try  to  invite  your 
attention  to  the  principle  that  emotionally  toned  words  should 
not  be  substituted  for  argument.  Appeal  to  reason  is  different 
from  the  appeal  to  passion, 

In  another  paper  one  of  Churchill's  speeches  was  charac- 
terized as  r<Mishief~  maker’s  gall.  ' In  a debate  in  the  House 
of  Commons  about  the  boycott  of  foriegn  cloth  by  Indians, 
Cburohill  asked  if  it  was  a duty  of  parliament  supinely  to  allow 
matters  to  drift  till  Lancashire  was  ruined.  He  maintained 
that  the  present  policy  was  injurious  to  India  and  ruinous  to 
Lancashire.  Boycott,  whether  political,  social,  or  economic 
should  be  proclaimed  to  be  illegal.  "Boycott  was  a fruit  of 
weakness  and  the  luck  of  confident  in  British  duty,  and  the 
British  mission,  und  poisoned  Hindu- Muslim  relations".  If  we 
subject  this  passage  to  logical  test,  we  shall  discover  that  it  is 
a mere  collection  of  conflicting  statements,  unsupported  by 
reasons.  It  is  a fallaoy-cogjhed  structure  painted  with  emotion. 

Let  us  take  an  extract  from  an  article  in  the  Sphere, 
entitled ; "India’s  future — The  Report  of  the  Joint  Seleot 
Committee."  by  Mauser.  It  reads  thus  : "It  is  a paraphrase 
and  an  apologia  to  White  Paper.  The  outcome  is  a farrago  of 
give-and-deny,  a patchwork  of  admissions  and  hopes  and  an 
avowal  of  root-incomp  ttibilities  iu  the  warring  interests  whioh 
it  sets  out  to  solve,  an  attempt  at  constitution-making  in  the 
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best  democratic  manner  for  an  immense  sub-continent  many 

thousands  of  miles  away,  the  instincts  of  whioh  at  every  essen- 
tial point  diverge  from  those  of  the  West  and  which  is  only 
today  learning  the  barest  jargon  of  a srstem  for  the  very  names 
of  which  it  has  to  borrow  from  onr  language.— Verbose  and 
over-scholarly  in  its  representation,  it  lacks  pith  and  point." 
Here  again  we  find  words  whioh  carry  more  or  less  strong 
suggestions  of  emotional  attitudes  in  the  discussion  of  political 
matters  of  snch  grave  importance. 

From  this  vice  philosophical  writings,  whioh  should  in  the 
fitness  of  things,  be  based  on  Logic,  are  not  free.  Take,  for 
instance,  Thomas  Carlyle’s  criticism  of  the  theory  of  utilitarian- 
ism. He  called  it  "the  mechanical  profit  and  loss  theory"  : 
an  upholstery  and  cookery  conception  of  morals.  He  goes  still 
further  and  describes  it  as  "Pig  Philosophy*  whioh  regards  the 
universe  as  a 'swine  trough’ in  whioh  virtue  is  thought  of  as 
the  attainment  of  the  maximum  quantity  of  'Pig's  wash.' 
Again,  apostrophising  man,  he  says,  "Art  thou  nothing  else 
than  a vulture  seeking  after  somewhat  to  eat ; shrieking 
dolefully  because  carrion  enough  is  not  given  thee  P Very 
brilliant  expressions,  but  argument  nil.  Coming  down  to  the 
bare  bones  of  statement,  all  these  epithets  simply  mean  that 
ntilitarianism  is  the  theory  which  maintains  that  we  should 
always  aim  at  the  "greatest  Happiness  of  the  greatest  number." 
The  emotional  wordB  lead  us  astray  and  blind  us  to  the  real 
point  at  issue. 

Another  writer  condemns  Kant’s  Philosophy  by  dubbing  it 
as  "ghastly  ballet  of  bloodless  categories.”  Boiling  down  the 
statement,  the  underlying  objective  meaning  is  that  Kant 
tries  to  explain  the  universe  by  the  application  of  certain  forms 
or  categories  of  thought. 

Take  another  example,  how  Joseph  Jastrow  characterises 
Freud’s  theory  of  Psycho-analysis.  He  calls  it  "talking  cure 
"Chimney  sweeping”;  Parodying  Longfellow’s  famous  lines  : 
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"Dost  thou  art.  to  dust  returnest,  was  nob  spoken  of  the  soul/’ 
he  says  "Sex  thou  art,  to  sex  returnest,  was  decidedly  spoken 
of  the  Freudian  soul”.  Freud's  dream  theory  is  described 
as  a "boot-leg  traffio  in  repressed  desires.”  It  smuggles  its 
wares  by  wrapping  them  in  camouflaged  packages,  and  employ- 
ing ingenious  dramatic  disguises,  ab  times  with  as  little  regard 
for  the  moral  as  for  the  logical  properties. 

If  we  scratch  even  but  slightly  externa]  varnish  of  those 
quotations,  we  shall  find  very  little  of  sense  or  logio  under- 
neath. I think  that  these  examples  are  quite  enough  to  show 
how  emotionally-toned  words  distort  truth  in  social,  political 
scientific  and  philosophical  writings. 

All  and  some  Fallacy — Making  a statement  in  which  all 
is  implied  but  'some*  is  true. 

It  is  time  that  I shall  pass  on  now  to  another  dishonest 
trick  in  our  arguments : viz  : "fallacy  concerning  the  Inde- 
signate  Proposition.”  Ib  springs  up  from  the  uncertainty  as 
to  whether  the  predication  is  made  of  the  entire  subject  or 
a part  of  the  subject.  This  is  a very  common  fallacy.  No 
other  error,  I believe,  has  been  the  cause  of  so  much  cruelty, 
injustice,  and  bloodshed  throughout  the  histoiy  of  the  world 
as  this  error.  Ib  might  sound  strange,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  this  piece  of  crooked  thinking  lies  ab  the  bottom  of 
many  of  your  communual  riots,  affrays,  feuds  and  fights  among 
different  factions,  wars  and  general  massacres.  History  bears 
impartial  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  statement  is  no  exagge- 
ration. Take  the  case  of  the  wholesale  massacre  of  Protes- 
tants in  France  on  Sb.  Bartholomew's  Day  and  examine  the 
little  mischievous  imp  of  an  argument  that  inspired  it  and 
drove  it  on,  "Protestants  are  bad".  The  proposition  is 
indesignate.  Ib  is  neither  universal  nor  particular.  It  is 
silent  as  to  whether  "all"  or  "some”  protestants  are  bad. 
But  we  can  safely  deolare  that  some  protestants  may  be  bad, 
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but  oertainly  not  all.  The  murderers  however  never  stopped 
to  consider,  whether  "bad1'  oan  be  predicated  of  ‘protestants’ 
to  an  entire  or  a partial  extent.  In  the  Great  War  the  slogan 
was  "Down  with  Germans.  They  are  wicked  and  murderous 
people.  They  Bhould  be  exterminated — men,  women,  and 
children."  Massacres  of  Jews  in  the  middle  ages,  of  aristo- 
crats in  the  French  Revolution,  of  communists,  and  anti- 
communist of  our  own  time — all  these  are  examples  of  the 
readiness  of  men  to  act  on  the  proposition  that  all  A’S  are 
evil  when  A stands  for  men  of  nnother  nation,  race  or  creed. 
Tho  truth  is  that  some  A’S  are  evil,  but  certainly  not  all. 
I do  not,  of  course,  wish  to  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  all  general 
statements  of  the  form  “All  A is  B"  must  necessarily  be 
false.  That  itself  be  a general  statement  that  was  certainly 
false. 

A question  naturally  crops  up  : Why  aro  people  so  anxious 
to  use  aud  understand  ‘•all.”  when  "some’’  is  rightly  implied  ? 
The  explanation  for  this,  so  far  as  I think,  is  that  a sentence 
with  ‘some'  says  so  little,  and  most  jwople  think  that  it  was 
hardly  worth  saying  at  all.  For  instance,  a man  says,  “some 
A’S  are  white”.  If  the  total  number  of  A’S  is  1000,  then 
'some*  may  apply  to  any  figure  between  one  and  991).  This 
tendency  to  use  ‘all*  where  ‘some’  would  be  moro  proper,  is 
chiefly  due  to  an  inordinate  desire  on  our  part  to  give  force 
and  weight  to  our  statements. 

It  is  strange  that  we  forget  that  universal  propositions, 
being  more  comprehensive,  and  alLembraoing  is  vulnerable 
at  a large  number  of  points  than  a particular  proposition. 
Tho  former  is  iu  greater  danger  of  being  refuted  than  the 
latter.  I he  universal  proposition  may  be  easily  disproved 
by  pointing  even  one  instance  to  the  contrary,  e.g.  A person 
maintains  that  ’all  Jews  are  Cowards’,  his  opponent  need  point 
to  only  one  brave  Jew,  and  the  case  is  overthrown.  If  he 
had  maintained  the  more  moderate  proposition  that  “some 
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Jews  are  Cowards,"  his  proposition  would  have  been  safer  and 
better  fortified. 

So  we  should  be  CAreful  in  making  universal  statements. 
We  should  be  still  wore  careful  in  dealing  with  ‘indesignaie 
propositions',  and  should  not  treat  them  as  universal,  when 
only  the  particular  is  true. 

Appeal  to  authority , 

Appeal  to  Authority  instead  of  Reason  is  another  common 
fraud  masquerading  as  truth.  It  is  the  trick  of  making  a 
statement  by  a reference  to  a learned  authority  trusting  that 
one’s  opponent  will  not  challenge  the  proof.  Invoking  the  aid 
of  Authority  to  strengthen  an  argument  is  not  itself  illegiti- 
mate. A fallacy  may  be  charged  only  when  proof  is  required, 
and  nothing  but  authority  is  given.  The  trick  lies  in  trying 
to  overwhelm  an  opponent  with  shame  at  his  temerity  in 
opposing  a great  authority.  "Reporters  who  interview  success- 
ful buisness  men,  inventors,  popular  actresses,  and  famous 
generals  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  last  word  on  Economics, 
science,  sociology,  or  politics  are  guilty  of  this  fallacy." 

We  attach  too  much  importance  to  “Who’1  said  this,  to  the 
utter  neglect  of  what  he  Raid,  and  what  proofs  he  gave.  In 
the  realm  of  reasoning  the  props  to  prestige — such  as  the  titles 
of  distinction,  Fellowships  of  Royal  Society,  University  degrees, 
morning  coat  and  top-hat  and  Rolls  Royoe — Are  quite  out  of 
place.  We  should  always  stand  on  guard,  with  the  club  of 
logic  in  our  hand,  whenever  any  one  tries  to  speak  to  us  in 
"Thus  saith  the  Lord”  manner.  These  prestiges  and  preten- 
ded authorities  aro  often  abused.  Respect  authority  by  all 
means,  but  do  not  give  it  undue  respeob  which  should  lead  to 
neglect  to  examine  the  evidence  for  and  against  a given 
proposition. 

Let  me  point  out  some  of  the  many  mischiefs  made  by 
this  little  dishonest  trick  of  argument.  The  prestige  of 
learned  men  and  great  writers  has  been  frequently  used  to 
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crush  many  movements  of  Scientific  discovery  at  their  be- 
ginning. A striking  example  of  the  intellectual  idolatory  with 
which  the  schoolmen  regarded  Aristotle  was  that  one  of  them 
denied  the  existence  of  spots  in  the  sun,  hs  the  same  wan  not 
mentioned  in  the  works  of  Aristotle.  Copernicus  discovered 
that  the  earth  moved  round  the  sun  and  was  cast  into  a dun- 
geon for  his  pains,  because  his  theories  ran  oounter  to  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  Books. 

The  authoritative  voice  of  the  learned  world  delayed  the 
acceptance  of  Harvey’s  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
for  a whole  generation.  Lister's  discovery  of  the  use  of 
antiseptics  in  surgery  was  similarly  opposed  by  established 
medical  authority.  The  great  scientists  ridiculed  Edison's 
great  invention,  the  phonograph,  and  on  the  occasion  of  its 
first  demonstration,  he  was  accused  of  playing  the  trick  of 
ventriloquism. 

So  we  find  that  authority  becomes  tyrannical  and  irrational 
unless  it  is  constantly  brought  to  the  tribunal  of  facts  and 
subjected  to  the  criticism  of  others.  A man  however  highly 
placed  he  may  be,  should  never  say,  "As  an  authority  on  this 
subject,  I know  that  these  results  are  totally  wrong”.  He 
ought  to  investigate  the  matter  thoroughly  before  he  has  any 
right  to  pass  a judgement  on  the  work  of  another  scientist. 

This  undue  respect  for  authority  is  also  used  to  exploit  the 
multitude  by  the  advertisers  of  quack  medicines  and  promoters 
of  public  companies.  A judge  of  a High  Court,  or  a University 
Professor,  or  an  Engineer  recommends  a particular  Surma  or 
ointment,  or  allows  his  name  to  be  inserted  in  the  list  of 
Directors  of  a limited  concern.  The  advertisers  freely  use  the 
names  of  these  well-known  people  to  attraet  and  win  public 
confidence  to  the  goods  or  shares  they  have  to  sell.  The  form 
of  the  argument  involved  would  seem  to  be,  that  A is  a man 
whose  opinion  on  many  subjects  is  of  weight,  therefore  his 
judgement  is  of  weight  on  all  subjects.  What  the  gullible 
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public  forgets  is  that  a professor  of  English  Literature  may  be 
an  authority  on  Shakespeare,  Milton,  or  Bernard  Shaw,  but  he 
knows  precious  little  about  medicines  or  insurance  companies. 
We  have  to  learn  that  men  are  to  be  trusted  exclusive!) 
within  the  limits  of  their  own  experience,  and  in  their  own 
profession  and  pursuit. 

So  we  should  never  allow  authority  to  be  substituted  for 
reason. 

To  sum  up : we  have  so  far  dealt  with  three  common 
tricks  in  arguments. 

1.  The  use  of  emotional  words  in  arguments.  The  remedy 
is  to  translate  them  into  objective  words. 

2.  Wrong  interpretation  of  an  indesignate  proposition. 
We  Bhould  not  make  a statement  in  which  “all”  is  implied 
when  'some’  is  true. 

3.  Appeal  to  authority. 

Authority  can  never  serve  as  a substitute  for  reason. 


Badarayana  On  Subtle  Body. 

By 

Pt.  Krishna  Dutta  Bharadwaj, 

A liberated  soul  can  assume1  several  bodies  simultaneous- 
ly, and  it  can  give*  thbm  up  at  its  own  will.  When  the 
emancipated  soul  (atman)  is  in  a body,  it  enjoys  the  worldly 
things  as  we,  the  ordinary  people,  do  in  our  waking3  periods 
with  the  organs  of  the  sense.  The  cnse  is  similar  when  it  is 
in  more  than  one  bodies.  The  difference  betwoen  that  soul 
and  us  lies  in  the  scope  of  freedom  and  power.  While  we  can 
not  take  up  and  refuse  bodies  at  our  will,  the  Mukta  Jiva 
is  free  to  do  such  miraculous  deeds. 

When  not  in  a body  or  bodies  the  liberated  soul  enjoys 
worldly  things  through  its  mind  only,  just  as  we  do  in  our 
dreams.4 

The  above  description  is  easy  to  grasp.  Enjoyment  through 
a body  of  the  five  elemontals  is  without  any  question.  All  of 
ub  experience  this  state  of  affairs  during  the  day.  Like-wise, 
enjoyment  through  mind  alone  is  also  understandable,  because 
we  also  feel  pleasure  in  happy  dreams  at  night  through  mind 
olny.  Here  mind  may  mean  mind  alone  or  it  may  signify  the 
inner  body  which  constitutes  the  subtle  elemental  and  Indriyas. 

When  an  Atman  ascends  the  path  of  salvation  whence  there  is 
noB  return,  it  goes  not  alone,  but  is  accompanied  by  the  subtle* 

1.  HI # Sfafa  (4,  4,  11) 

а.  vwi  w 4, 4, 10) 

3.  Hit  Simq,  (4,  4,  14) 

4.  TTHHlt  (4,  4, 13) 

5.  vjTaftr.  (4,  4, 22) 

б.  nfhfaT  ftfa  t*  (4,  2, 12) 
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body.  Ib  should  not  be  mistaken  by  what  I have  said  above 
that  a Mukta  Atman,  while  not  in  a body,  can  think  only.  No, 
it  can  speak,  See  walk  and  so  forth.  That  it  can  speak  iB  clear 
from  a passage  of  the  Upanishad  whioh  describes  a talkT  be- 
tween the  ascending  Purusha  and  its  guide.  So  the  mind  with 
the  liberated  soul  stands  for  the  subtle  body. 

Now  a question  arises.  Does  the  emancipated  Atman 
reject  this  subtle  body  also  1 It  is  a very  perplexing  question, 
and  an  unbiassed  study  of  the  Brabamasutras  has  led  me  to 
opine  that,  according  to  Badarayana,  there  is  no  separation  of 
the  subtle  body  from  the  Atman  during  salvation.  All  the 
subtle  elements  accompany  the  soul  up  to  the  abode  of  Para- 
Brahma.* 

The  Sutra  whioh  is  very  positive  on  this  subject  is 

4.  2. 16.  i.e.  “non-sepe ration,  the  scriptures  say  so."  The 
scriptures  say  that  the  emancipated  soul  enjoys  the  objects  by 
help  of  the  mind"  “The 

Sutras  preceding  discuss  the  subtle  body  and 

the  following  Sutras  indicate  the  state  of  ascending  the  path 
of  the  Divive  Abode.  So  the  context  shows  that  this  Sutra  is 
describing  the  relation  between  body  and  soul. 

The  following  passage  of  tho  Prashna-Upanishad  is  worth 
quoting  here  in  this  connection 

qft  5§fnrr:  thro  swf;  gw  Hraratf 

iPqgfof  | It  is  said  that  the  extract  means  that  the 
subtle  body  of  an  emancipated  bouI  leaves  it.  Let  fus  examine 
the  statement  and  apply  our  daily  experience  to  it. 

The  English  translation  of  the  Sanskrit  text  would  read 
like  this  : The  sixteen  Ealas  having  their  seat  in  the  Purusha* 

7.  mSnft  *rai  mv  (i  2. 16) 

8.  if  Mfimjaww'  inn^  ( ) i 
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lose  themselves  (lit.  sot)  when  they  meet  it.  The  'Kales’  seem 
to  stand  for  the  inner  body  which  constitutes  the  five  organs  of 
the  sense,  five  organs  of  tlie  action,  tive  subtle  elemental  and 
one  mind,  which  amount  to  sixteen. 

Our  daily  experience  shows  that  our  different  organs  are 
absorbed  in  At.man  leaving  no  trace  of  their  separate  entity 
during  sleep.  At  that  time  their  different  names9  and  functions 
are  all  stopped,  though  temporarily.  Since  these  Kalas  come 
out  again  after  a few  hours  and  resume  their  work  as  before, 
we  cannot  infer  that  they  leave  away  the  Atman.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  is  inclined  to  believe  that  they  do  exist  with  the 
Atman. 

The  above  statement  is  applicable  to  the  state  of  the 
Nirbij1 0 Snmadhi  also  because  there  too  the  Yogi’s  organs  cease 
to  operate  and  not  forsake  the  Atman. 

Vow  if  « ah.»v«»  piBsago  of  the  Qpanishad  is  applied  to 
l,e  '■late  of  salvation,  it  would  simply  mean  that  during  that 
period  also  the  Indriyas  of  the  emancipated  soul  stop  their 
functions.  The  Sanskrit  expression  cannot  convey 

the  sense  of  absolute  separation. 

So  it  seems,  from  the  study  of  Brahmasutras  that  Badara- 
yana  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  individual  soul  stands  in  an 
eternal  and  indissoluble  connection  with  mind  which  represents 
a refined  form  of  Prakriti.  He  perhaps  could  not  think  of  the 
Atman  residing  without  mind  or  Purusha  without  Prakriti. 
If  Atman  were  the  subject,  the  mind  would  be  the  predicate  ; 
and  both  Atman  and  mind  make  one  complete  unit,  each  one 
of  them  being  incomplete.  Badarayana’s  view  seems  to  be 
very  sound,  and  it  is  based  on  the  scriptural  texts  also.  "Just 
as  the  spokes  Are  always  associated  with  the  navel  of  a working 
wheol,  so  does  the  mind  with  the  soul." 

9.  *iret  nmsfl  hw  rfrata?!  ( ) i 
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Acharja  Ramanuja  thinks  that  the  soul  is  accompanied  by 
the  subtle  body  until  it  has  reached  Para-Brahma ; and  after 
that  it  is  the  pure  soul  residing  in  the  body  of  jjf  which 
enjoys  the  Divive  Presence. 

Acharya  Shankara  believed  in  the  possession  of  subtle 
material  body  by  the  emancipated  soul  and  its  residence  in  the 
Divine  City.  But  he  thinks  that  this  salvation  belongs  to  the 
lower  stage,  and  also  speaks  of  a higher  stage  which  is  beyond 
description.  Shankara’s  Ultimate  Reality  is  indescribable,  and 
to  him  the  famous  definition  of  Brahman  33;  “meant 

Brahman,  the  inferior. 

With  Badarayana,  salvation  is  of  one  kind  only.  Even  his 
superior  Brahman  is  describeable,  and  bo  are  the  released  souls 
that  keep  up  their  subtle  bodies  and  rejoice  in  enjoyments 
similar  to  the  Divine  enjoyments11  except  some  such  privileges 
as  the  creation13  of  the  universe. 


11.  Htn*wnr-*w  fan*  (<*,  4, 21) 

12.  iw«wi  fafaiaiv  (*i  **  17) 
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